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TO THE NEW TITAN OF LABOUR 


(By Moysrevr PAUL RICHARD.) 


* Everything calculated to the 
advancement of knowledge and 
righteousness is like poison to 
beoin with but like nectar in 
the enc 


SWAMI DAYANANDA SARASVATI. 
(Satyarth Prakash, Introduction), 


I 
Hail to thee, O Titan, which arises 
om the sombre Depths, from the 


som of the abyss, in the sunlight 
wards the throne of the Power 
iy hour has come. Thou shalt now 
ign. 
II 

The first who reignel before thee 
us the ient, the Brahmin. Then 
me the Noble, the Kshtrya; then 


the Rich, 
thou art, 
the Sudra. 


the Vaisya; and now here 
the fourth, the. Labourer, 


III 
Before thee the others also have 
arisen out of the Shadow. Aud upon 
each successively the light from on 
high alighted. In thy turn, O Titan, 
thou shalt be crowned with its glory ! 
IV 
Thou shalt reign but not for thyself 
Thou shalt -reign that an Ideal mav 
reion along with thee—a new Ideal 
which none of the others ean or will 
give to the world. 
V 
For it was an Ideal—a new Idol— 
which took the sceptre along with each 


a ES ee 


* Originally contributed to the Arya Mitra, Agra. 
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of the Masters of the Hour. With 
the Priest, Faith ; With the Warrior, 
Law; With the Rich, Science. 
VI 
And each time one of them has 
fallen, all human greatness seemed to 
be sunk. For esch time the new 
master arose from more lowliness. But 
with him was rising a higher ideal. 
VII 
Thou, now, the last of a]], O Titan of 
the Plebs, thou art springing up from 
the darkest and most frightful depth. 
And before thee the whole world 
trembles with fear and curse ! 
VIII 
Yet,itis thou who will give them 
what they are searching. And be- 
cause thou comest from the very 
lowest; it is thee who brings them 
the supreme standard:. Justice, Har- 
mony, Human-Unity ! 
IX 
The higher the peak, the deeper the 
DIUI S s Mankind climbs now her 


One of the deepest convictions of the 
religious consciousness is that of 

- revelation, the conviction that God 
has and does reveal himself to the 
human soul. Just as in science we 
. are not dealing with a mere construc- 
tion of the human reason and 
imagination, but with the understanding 

. and interpretation of what is given to 
. us in direct experience; so in religion 
. there has almost always been implied, 


|. *t ै+ uc a = 


REVELATION, 


Everest, And that does not go with- . 
out falls, Some cry to her “Halt!” | 
But it mu& need that she ascends 
higher ! 


b X 


Titan, it is towards that peak that” 
thou goest. Ant the more obscure 
and humble thou att, the greater also 
it will make thee, and the higher—in 
the gladness of the day-break. 

XI bs 


T | र Eas... G M 

Thouart a gloomy mountain, O Giant, 
which hides the rising sun. And al. 
most all turn away from thee and look 


to the other horizon—to where all the 
suns have set, 
XII 
Thou art as a gloomy mountain, 


And that is why I turn towards thee. 
And itis why I salute thee, O Titan: 
I salute the Dawn—the Dawn which 
rises behind thee! 


. REVELATION. 


(By Pr. T. D. Surry.) 


in one way or another, the gift of God's 
seltrevealing as the condition of man's 
achievement, whether in knowledge or 
in character and life. Ifit were really 
true that man could perfect himself in 
knowledge and goodness by his own 
efforts and power, or if it were true 
that he is evolving towards perfection 
by some inevitable law or destiny, then 
religion need be nothing more than a 


set of rules for man’s guidance in this 
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process and would have no need for 
God. Our little system of life, like the 
scientist’s system of the universe, could 
do without that hypothesis. But in 
reality, the consciousness of God and 
of ourselves as receiving from him the 
very greatest and truest things in life 
is the very root of real religion. 

There are just two very simple 
thoughts which I should like to suggest 
in this connection for the consideration 
of those who are at this time thinking of 
the life and teachings of Swami Daya- 
nand; tkey are thoughts which, as he 
recognised, are of fundamental impor- 
tance for the religious life. 

The first is this, that if revelation of 
Himself to man is one of the essential 
attributes of God, we must think of 
God 83 having revealed Himself to man 
from the beginning. It is this thought, 
I take it, which is expressed in the 
doctrine of the eternity of the Veda 
and of the revelation to the first four 
Rishis. A similar thought is expressed 
in the opening verses of the Gospel of 
St. John, “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God.” 
This “Word” or “*Veda” is God's self-re- 
velation and is eternal as God himself. 
Itis *a Light which lighteth every man, 
coming into the world." And it is 
surely a mistake in interpretation when 
it is suggested sometimes that this 
revelation is restricted to the beginning 
and to those first sages, and after that 
it had to be transmitted by human 
teachers; for, as the Yajur Veda says, 
*'The great Rulerof the Universe...has 
been eternally instructing His subjects 
the immortal souls in all kinds of know- 
ledge for their good through the Veda.” 
(Satyarth Prakash, ch. 7, p. 235) God is 
not changeable or partial, but must be 


vi 


minnsanesicart 


at all times willing to reveal His truth 
to the sincere and honest seeker. There 
is no doubt that Swami Dayanand beli- 
eved that a msn could still come to 
know God by direct cognition, as well 
as by testimony and inference, and 
could realise the bliss of communion 
(upasana). Thus we may accept any 
revelation which has been given for all 
men and for all time, while our own 
realisation and understanding of that 
reveation itselfdepends upon the direct 
revelaling of God in our own hearts. 


And the second thought is closely 
related to the first. Itis the need of 
inward purity of life and soul as a con- 
dition of our receiving revelation. The 
“objector” in the Satyartha Prakash 
asks, “Why should He have revealed 
the Vedas to those four men alone and 
not to others as well? That imputes 
favouritism to God.” And the Swami 
gives the answer. “Among all men 
those four alone were purest in heart, 
therefore God revealed the true know- 
ledge to them only.” That is still and 
must always be true. “ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” And the emphasis which Swami 
Dayanand laid upon true Brahma- 
charya is one practical application of 
this thought. 

We differ, perhaps, in our belief as 
to where this perfect purity, which is 
the condition of perfect revelation, is to 
be found. The Arya Samaj holds that 
it must have been found at the begin- 
ning: the Christian finds it in the 
person of Jesus Christ But we may 
both agree that our great need and the 
great practical task of religion, is to 
find the way for ourselves and for 
others to the attainment of this purity 
of heart, 
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The quest "after Spiritual achieve- 
ment has proceeded along two 
distinct lines in the whole realm of 
religious endeavour. In Bharat 
Varsha this distinction has culminated 
in two philosophical schools, one the 
school Rm Vada, and the other 
that of Jnana-Vada. Purva-mimamsa 
and Uttar-mimamsa, are of these two 
Schools respectively, the most pro- 
nounced crystallisations. The former 
‘school insists on the performance of 
rites and ceremonies. The latter, on 
ihe other hand, condemns these as 
futile forms; its emphasis is on 
= the spirit that underlies 
pom, ‘ Meditation and reflection are 
e two forms of activity that alone are 
dmitted as useful in this latter school. 
Extremists of this school have gone 
the length of recommending idleness 
as the acme of spiritual excellence. 
Controversies about words have 
resulted in absurdities of dogma on both 
sides. — 
- The original difference between 
the two क पहाव yith irt the 
* ntroversy, to-da, ing volumes, 
B two Sot of thinkers, as 
E there had been between them some 
m religious feud as regards 
damentals of their faith, UE 
qs ve started, was in all probability 
erence of point of view only. 
abstract thought, no matter 
4*5. and fine, assumes, 
it is humanly understood, 
fe comprehensible form. 
t as it lives in body, works 
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THE GOSPEL OF THE TONSURED. 


| THE GOSPEL OF THE TONSURED. 


(By Cxamupati). 


on the plane of intellect there is no 
escape from forms and images of 
matter, for mind, too, according to 
Arya philosophers, is a mode of 
matter, It is on this account that 
symbolism plays an important part in 
the domain of the practical in every 
religion. Creeds essentially icono- 
clastic have had to make concessions 
to image-worship in some form d 
other. God is no doubt imageless, 
and any attempt at meditation of ' 
His being and His workings must 
necessarily be a conscious attempt at 
seeking deliverance from images. Yet 
images by which we mean objects, or to 
put it more philosophically, forms and 
modes of matter, have to be called into 
requisition to crystallize and clarify 
subtleties of abstruse thought. Devotion 
is idolatorous, It revels in temples 
and sanctuaries which with its magic it 
sanctifies as it percieves and locates 
in them its favourite imagery 
and symbolism, Through the whole 
Budhistic and Brahmanic architecture 
there runs a worshipful feeling which | 
a certain set of forms, with which < 
buildings designed and built under its 
auspices are endowed, can alone embody 
and express. The dome of these 
temples, which later was given up, a3 
an anti-Budhist and anti-Brahmanic 
faith had adopted it as the crest of ii 
mosques, stands, say adepts in this 
line, for the Lotus of the Heart, which 
with the fringe surrounding it, of the 
shape of opening petals, represents the 
rocess of mental unfolding at work . 
at the time of prayer. The arch, too, 
DSCAASAssER WALA usPeneath which the 
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gotary passes into the temple, is a 
symbol of folded hands., These archi- 
tectural forms cannot, no doubt, take 
the place of a really opening heart or 
really folded hands but the fact that 
they have a sugyestive potency which 
deeply influences the prayerful mind 
cannot be denied even by a most in- 
veterate skeptic. 

The second section of the Mundak- 
Upanishad opens with an injunction to 
perform acts, the execution of 
which is enjoined by a com- 
mandment of the Vedas. Most typi- 
cally embodying the practical aspect 
of the Arya religion there stood 
yajnas. The Upanishad extols these ; 
it severely condemns a neglect of them 
as sinful. Besides the physical good 
that must according to physical laws 
acorue from these performances, the 
yajnas have a spiritual significance of 
their own. The fire that is burnt, and 
of which so many modes are enumerated 
in the Upanishad is not simply physical 
fire. It is the fire ofthe perfectly 
burnished soul. Physical fire has to oe 
kept burning and oblations of gh? and 
other materials have to be poured into 
it at the times prescribed. At the 
new moon, at the fall moon, atter 
every two seasons, at the conclusion of 
every harvest before new corns are 
consumed—-on every oue of these occa- 
sions the fire of yajna has to be burnt 
and oblated to. Guests have to Le 
entertained and animals and men with- 
०५७ means have to be looked after, as 
an essential portion of yajna perfor- 
manees, any detail of which, i f neglected, 
detracts from the merit of the per- 
formance, The life of the ancient 
Aryas was a daily, fortnightly, 
monthly, seasonal and annual round of 
sacrificial fires—fires entailing some 
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sacrifice. Fire of sacrifice was the 
ancient symbol, which kept the Arya 
connected with the great luminaries, 
those untiring sacrificers of the tiresome 
universe. The  oblations, says the 
rshi, mingle with the rays of the sun, 
and call to the yajyman to follow them 
in their resplendent ascent to a 
Radiant Abode. 


The Aryan religion is a religion of 
profuse symbolism. It was only when 
this symbolism ceased to embody the 
occult verities which at the outset 
had given it birth, when symbols in 
themselves became the be-all and the 
end-all of raligious practices, that the 
spirit of the votary refused to move 
with his hands, and yajnas became a 
stagnant pool of manual manipulation 
of articles. Jnan-Vada or the know- 
ledge-cult was a protest against this 
unwholesome state of things. The 
latter portion of the same section of 
the Upanishad is a condemnation of 
what a few lines above has been praised 
and so emphatically preached. The 
boat of yajna, says the rshi, is a 
frail one. The sacred eighteen, com- 
prising the sixteen priests and two 
performers, viz. the yajmcn and his 
wife can ill propel it, as long as they 
have fixed onit as the final haven. 
They paddle on with their whole might 
but find themselves after a little push 
this side and another thst side, nailed 
as it were to the spot where they 
started paddling. Their anchor does 
not move. dJnan-Vad4 is nothing but 
lifting the anchor. Act one must, for 
without paddling, the boat will not only 
not move but may go adrift and be 
tossed about by the. waves to its igno- 
minous destruction, In order, how- 
ever, that paddling may tend to some 
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use and be nof so much labour lost, the 
boat ought to leave its former moorings, 
Symbolism can be kept alive only 
when ths spirit underlying it remains 
incessantly awake. The crest of the 
temple becomes a dead idol when the 


= SATA 
ADOC 


५ rege ' heart that enters it does not blossom 

l : i forthwith. We petrify a living god 

i Uh h when we relinquish to the inert stone 

EA | the duty of faithful devotion. In 

Peg order that the symbolism of yajna 

l Thoi may not become a lifeless manual exer- 

the Pl cise without init a heart to vivify it, 

the dai the rishi recommends secluded medita- 
And l tion and study. 

: E ~The Sannyasi, no doubt, is the 

Yet, some of -Arya religious excellence. 

His is the highest composure of mind. 

abet) He owns nothing and worries for 

“cause. nothing. His bread he begs. He 


lowest is above symbols. But it was through 


symibols that he won his way above 
s < 


Not without preparation is this stage 
ached. A Brahmana after grihastha, 
or before itif it so suits him, repairs 
for shiksha to a guru. In his hand is 
a samidha, the symbol of the ancient 
pupil approaching ah acharya for learn- 
! ing. In case he was composed internally, 
i n le way to sannyas was shown to him, 
७ way i. ¢., of living in symbols with- 
' out dependence on them. It is the 
i sannyasi that dispenses with the yajn- 
iets mita and the shikha, in other words 
e मर प signs of Aryas, aud yet it is 
| that commands; highest respect as 
१ roligion-practiser. 
Reading through this section of the 
nishad the attention of the reader 
'oluntary drawn towards the word 
Sa) 3 
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त्रेता, trinity, which stands for the Vedas. 
This and other titles 
meaning have led to a misgiving among 
scholars as regards the right number 
of books called Veda. Some are of 
opinion that at the outset the Vedas 
were three, and that the Atharvaveda, 
which, they think, is the latest com- 
pilation, found recognition as arevealed 
book when the epithets, denoting 
three, had already become common, 
The Mundakopanishad, a part of which 
we have exposed in this article, is an 
Upanishad of the Atharvaveda. The 
author of this treatise being an 
adherent of the fourth Veda could not 
be unconscious of the heretic implica- 
tion, from the point of view of his 
school, of the term he was employing 
to denote the Vedas. The word त्रेता, 
if it had stood for three Vedas at the 
outset, should naturally have been es- 
chewed by a rishi of an Atharvavedic 
Upanishad. That he uses this term 
shows that the term has another 
meaning, a meaning that leaves room 
for the Atharva Veda in the 
category of Revealed Literature. 
त्रेता or त्रयी, as says Swami Dayananda 
stands for the three modes of human 
intellection, viz. the mode of feeling or 
उपासना, the mode of knowledge or 
ज्ञान, and the mode of will कर्म, The 
Vedas, as covering these three modes, 
for in the present mental constitution 
of nan there can be no fourth mode, 


are called त्रयी, though their own num- 


of a similar 
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MARTIN LUTHER AND SWAMI DAYANAND SURSWATI. 


(By R. S. Vorsumeny ) 


The history of mankind is, at bottom, 
the history of the great men, who have 
worked in this world. Great men alone 
are the {rue benefactors of humanity. 
In every age, in every country, great 
inen come down to this earth at due 
intervals, dispel the darkness prevailing 
all round with their angelic radiance, 
permeate the whole atmosphere with 
their celestial glory, bewitch the world 
with their beatific vision for a time, and 
then suddenly disappear leaving all 
humanity spell-bound, gazing at vacancy 
and lost in gaping wonder. 


At rare epochs of history they shoot 
into this world like a bolt from the 
blue, electrify all objects, animate aud 
inanimate, set ablaze the smouldering 
souls with their sacred fire, rouse the 
slumbering masses from lethargy, whirl 
all people into breathless activity and 
then vanish almost in the twinkling of 
an eye. On this mortal stage these 
great men come from God on moment- 
ous occasions only. Some are given 
time enough to play their full master- 
part; but to some only a short career 
is granted, and before they have played 
their full part, down falls the cruel 
curtain on the grand scene, and the 
gifted actor is snatched away beyond 
the reach of human sight. 


How many ahero is not thus forcibly 
taken away by the pitiless hand of time ? 
How many a noble career is not thus 
nipped in the bud ? How many a mes- 
sage has not been left undelivered? How 
many a reform is not left uncarried ? 
How many a thought is not left un- 
uttered ? 


But naturally gifted as these great- 
men are, in the short space of time 
they are allowed, they work so inten- 
sively that by the sheer amount of their 
work and still more by its value they 
leave a treasure behind that is sufficient 
to move the wonder of many & gene- 
ration to come and evoke applause and 
admiration from many a progeny yet 
unborn. | : 


But how these great men come, that 
is a mystery. But, no, our Gita clearly 
points out :— 

यदा यदाहि धर्मस्य रलानि Gata भारत | 
अभ्युत्थानम धमैस्य तदाऽऽत्मानं DAIS ॥ 
प्ररित्राणाय साधूनां, विनाशाय च द्रष्कृताम। 
थमे संस्थापनार्थाय सम्मवामि युगे युगे ॥ 

Whenever the world suffers from loss 
of religion, time and again, I send some 
man to protect the good and to destroy 
the wicked and to establish religion 
afresh. at 


We deal here with the lives of two 
such men who have come as reformers 
into this world at two different times 
in two different countries to serve the 
cause of religion. The one is Martin 
Luther, who saw the light of day on 
l0th November L483 at Eisleben in 
Germany, and the other is Swami 
Dayanand who was born in the year 
824 in an obscure village of Tankara 
in Kathiawar, India. eres 


Both these reformers were born, 
when their countrymen were sufferin 
terribly at the hands of those selfim- 
portant, irreligious eccelesiasts, who 
avowed to have taken a perpetual con- 
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tract of religion from God; who decla- 
red themselyes above the authority 
of the sacred books; who received 
homage of king and beggar alike ; whose 
word was law ; whose curse was eternal 
damnation ; whose blessing was a pass- 

ort to heaven: at whose feet grove- 
fied the rich lords and the erudite 


be sur scholars; at whose beck and call was 
master always ready an array of livery-servants 
with hi befitting a monarch; and for whose 
personal enjoyments was duly present 

Tho: 22 assemblage of all the choicest luxu- 
the Pk ries of life, that money could buy ; and 
tho del last but not least, who led the most 


+ dissolute and lascivious lives wallowing 
in the pleasures of the cup and the 
oman, 

PARENTAGE AND-HOME LIFE. 
Both Luther and Dayanand were 
mrished IN A SIMILAR ATMOSPHERE 
nd resembled each other in every 

respect, in their boy-hood, save in 


+ go far that Dayanand or to call him 
ae by his मी nano, Mool Shankar 
T was fortunate in having more prosper- 

] he ous parents than Luthor’s. Both were 
pit! . taught to offer blind allegiance to the 


* gacerdotal heads—Luther to respect the 
cardinal at Rome and his legates and 
र Dayanand to idolise the temple priest, 
I _ whom he in his after life termed ‘Popes’. 
e Both were fed on superstitions. But 
— while superstition never left Luther till 
- One his end, Dayanand grew up to be the 
ligic arohenemy of superstition and all, that 
did not conform to reason. 


Dayanand took his early lessons in 
j Yajurveda Samhita and Rudri from his 
A father who was well read in Vedic lore. 
2. But Luther owing to his parents’ illite- 
U racyand narrow pecuniary means had 
it 60 join a hospice, where he lived rent- 
- free, attended school without paying 


eee य SSeS eee 
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MARTIN LUTHER AND SWAMI DAYANAND SURASWATI. 


fees and begged his bread from door to 
door. Luther from his very cradle had 
to experience all the horrible calamities 
that can befall a poor boy. By singing 
ballads in the streets and at the doors, 
he recieved his alms. Many a night 
he had to sleep without having a single 
meal throughout the day, and many a 
wintry day he had to pass without any 
warm clothing. As if all this misery 
was not enough, Nature always subje- 
cted him to one disease cr another. 


REVOLUTION IN: LUTHER'S SPIRIT. 


Soon comes a great change over 
Luther. When nineteen years of age 
and studying law at Erfurt college, he 
lost his dearest friend and boon compa- 
nion Alexis, who died of a lightning 
shock, falling prostrate at Luther's 
feet. This catastrophe revolutionised 
the mind of Luther, who was naturally 
intelligent and sensitive. Such were 
the emotions that spontaneously shot 
through his heart.’ Man’s life is trans- 
itory like a bubble in water. He dis- 
appears almost in the twinkling of an 
eye. When the span of our life is so 
short, to hanker after and pride on 
riches, rank, honour, fame, or sovereign- 
ty is man's greatest folly. Mortals 
as we are, itis nothing short of fool 
hardiness to run after applause and 
worldly prosperity. When it is certain 
that all the material possessions of the 
world are a nine day’s wonder and 
destined to decay, and vanish like 
moonlight, is it not madness to lose 
the priceless jewel of the service of God, 
the service of religion ?’ The effect 
of this on Luther was magical. He 
took a vow to serve God, by reforming 
the Christian religion, which had grown 
so corrupt, When 22, he plunged into 
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she Erfurt convent of the Augustinian 
Eremites and after due novitiate be- 
"ame a monk. 

BEVOLT IN DAYANAND'S SPIRIT 

It was Dayanand's fourteenth year 
when on the ‘Shivaratri he was asked 
Dy hisfather to keep fast in the usual 
orthodox “Hindu fashion, Diyanand 
without having his breakfast went with 
nis father to the village temple which 
was one mile distant, and passed the 
whole day hearing recitations from roli- 
wious texts. When night approached, the 
iether enjoined his son to keep awake 
jill morning. Dayanands mother iu 
rain protested against this injunction. 
At last the boy azreed to follow his 
iather's example. Up to the midnight 
nour Dayanand. devised to keep off 
sleep by sprinkling water over his eyes 
»very time they winked ; but his father 
and all the men in the temple fell asleep. 
All Nature was shrouded in utter 
Harkness, only relieved by the solitary 
ight flickering above the huge idol. 
But for the: drowsy tinklings of the 
sheep in a distant fold, all was calm and 
quiet. This scene was dreary enough 
xo excite the worst fears of an ordinary 
»oy. But Dayanand was made of a 
5ougher stuff; and obedience to his 
"ather's command was a most religious 
duty binding on him. Thus it was 
sihat he defied all the attacks of sleep 
mind sat on his knee like a soldier on 
Huty before the sacred idol. 


But lo ! the boy stands up all of a 
-iudden, and then sits down, falls into a 
=:averie, starts up, and is then again 
~arried along a whirl of ideas till he 
moses himself in completo abstraction, 
h | what was it that wrought such a 

‘udden change in the mind of Diyanand? 
BA royelation ? No. An inspiration ? 
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No. Certainly No. Dayanand was the 
last man to believe in anything of the 
sort. He was every inch a practical 
man. He never took in any- 
thing unless it corresponded to hard 
facts. What was it then? It was an 
ordinary thing, an occurrence of every 
day life, ६ thing out of the many that 
we daily see. The difference is of eyes 
aud no eyes. Dayanand had the eye to 
see, and to see clearly and accurately. 


A young mouse came running out of 
a hole, curled round the idol and snat- 
ched off the sweets—the sacred god’s 
food. One may well wonder how this 
trivial thing could be the cause of such 
a big phenomenon—the turning of a boy 
into the mighty whole-hogging reformer. 
But itis to be noted that those who 
take lessons from the merest trifles of 
our daily life are truly great. What is 
there in picking morals from big’ and 
pregnant events, for even a fool can 
grow wiser thereby, 


But this was not a revolution yet, - 
lt was the first of those steps that led 
to the revolt of Diyananda from the 
faith inculeated to him from his very 
infancy. And this shows the tenacious 
nature of Dayanand, who would not 
be convinced of a thing until after 
deep meditation over it. He took 
eight years more to com> to a firm 
resolution. When l6 years of age, 
Dayanand saw his sister's death, and 
when he suffered the shock of his 
affectionate uncle's death, he was full 
I9 years, —nineteen, the age of Luther's 
revolution. . 


Evolution follows revolution. Daya- 
uand thought and thought wisely that 
in order to succeed in his mission he 
should not be bound by tha fettera of 


M 
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of $ | marriage and should leave home. 
the P Owing to the parents’ insistence on his 
marriage, Dayanand's idea took three 


[OU ' years to mature. At the age of 
n twenty-one Dayanand left home and 
A became a Brahamachari. Next year 
fallen, ६ he took Sannyas like Luther, who 
be sur had entered the monastry in his 22nd 
master Eus Henceforward, Dayanand was 
with hi nown as Dayanand Sarswati. 
FURTHER: CAREER. 

Thor Both Luther and Dayanand were: 
the Pl disgusted with the religious systems 
the dai of the day. But while Luther's 
And | estrangement was gradual Dayanand’s 

mhl revolt against the Puranic religion was 

instantaneous and final. Both Luther 
and Dayanand took at once to study 
and selfculture, Luther underwent 
a system of penance to fortify his mind 
and spirit and studied the Latin trans- 
lation of the Bible ; Dayanand roamed 
| from place to place in search of know- 
ledge learning Vedic literature from 

The many a Pandit on the Vindhya hills. 

it! Both had a burning desire to see 
p ६ their religious places in the 30th year 

of their lives, Luther went to visit 
the holy city of Rome and Dayanand 
to visit the holy city of Hardwar. Both 
returned disgusted--Luther with the 
x | unmoral lives led by the Pope and the 
i clergy in general and Dayanand with 
One the immorality. of the Sadhus and 
. religic - Pandas and the blind superstitions of 
—xevela the pilgrims who believed that a dip in 
4 the Ganges was enough to attain sal- 
a} ~ vation. i 


Luther on his return becomes the 
rofessor of theology in the Witten- 
T erg University But Dayanand goes 

to breathe the UE air of the 
hills and see other holy Hindu places. 
- Ho goes to Tehri, where he condemns 


flesh-eating most severly, and thence: 
proceeds to Badri Narayan and Kedar 
Nath, two of the most sacred places 


of the Hindus and then starts ton 


a tour to all the important towns of 
Northern India. 

Both of our heroes commence serious 
study and both take practically the 
same time overit. But while Luther 
studies as professor of Theology, 
Dayanand receives his education at the 
feet of the most learned man of the 
age, Swami Virjanand Sarswati, the 
gun of Vyakaran. Dayanand masters 
Mahabhashya and Ashtadhyayi under 
his “Guru”. 

Tt will not be out of place to give 
here an anecdote about Dayanand and 
his Guru. Swami Dayanand’s teacher 
who was populary known as Dandiji 
had at the age of five lost both his 
eyes by smallpox. But with the loss 
of his externa] eyes his mental vision 
grew brighter, As the fates would 
have it, in his eleventh year the boy 
lost his parents too. Blind he already 
was, he became an orphan now. Owing 
to the bad behaviour of his brother he 
left the parental roof and earning his 
bread by begging reached Hardwar 
where by his steady diligence he 
acquired mastery over Vedic litera 
ture and Sanskrit Grammar. He ther 
establ shed a school at Muttra ant 
began to teach students. But an iras 


-cible man as he was, most.of his pupil 


fled away in the middle of their educa 
tion. On l4 November 2860, Dayananc 
arrived at Mubtra and proceeded direct 
to call at Dandiji's hovel. 

Dandiji was at home then and hea 
ring the knock said :— | 

«Who are you? “A sanByasi. 
“Your namo ? Was the next question 
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“Dayanand Saraswati”. Do you know 
anything of Vyakaran? “Yes sir I 
know Sarswat etc” responded Dayanand. 
The teacher thereupon opened the door, 
let him in, made a test of his know- 
ledge and then said, “You ought to 
know the works of the sages (risbis) 
and not men”. 

“So teach me them, swami ji” was 
the ready response of Dayanand. ” 
“Yes, if you take a vow to leave the 
works of men". Dayanand took. the 
‘necessary vow, which he most faithfully 
fulfilled in his life. Dayanand had to 
meet no pecuniary difficulty in his 
studies, as he was well provided for by 
some local charitably disposed men. 

Dayanand most devoutly served his 
(Guru. It was hisdaily routine to bring 


six big earthen pots full of water from . 


tthe Jamuna which was not quite close 
iby, for his teachers bath. And he 
long cherished in his memory the rod 
of his Guru, who had an unerring be- 
lief in the saying, ‘Spare the rod and 
spoil the child.’ 

When he had learnt all that his 
teacher could teach him, Dayanand pre- 
pared to leave Muttra. According to the 
custom of the day he came before his 
(Guru with his present. Dayanand had 
mothing valuable with him to offer ; so 
Ine had brought a pound of Dandiji’s 
Favourite cloves and with this present 
"Asked farewell saying, “Sire, what 
thing can I have to offer you?” 

«J shall ask of you a thing that you 
inave’ spake Dandiji. ** Whatever is 
in my power I am ready to sacrifice,” 
«vas Dayanand's prompt reply. 

Glad at this promptness, Virjanand 
Saraswati blessed his pupil saying **Dear 
on, go into the world, let your learning 
year rich fruit. Do good to your coun- 
sry. Vindicate 


the true religious — 
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books. Wipe out the darkness of false 
sects and religions and spread forth 
afresh the extinct Vedic religion." 
With tears in their eyes the teacher 
and the pupil partsd. How Dayanand 
followed to the letter his teachers 
advice is too well known to history." e 

The next five years Dayanand spent 
in touring Agra, wbere he spent about 
two years preaching against Shrimad 
Bhagwat and idolatry and Jodhpore 
and other states where he studied the 
Vedas and Gwalior where he condemn- 
ed once more Shri-mad-Bhagwat this 
time before the Raja of that place. 

On [20 March 867-he arrived at 
Hardwar on the occasion of the Kumbh 
a big fair which is held every twelfth 
year, and there he gave a public chall- 
enge for discussion on religion by 
planting a banner known as Pakhand 
Khandini Pataka, Whoever came to 
discuss with him returned crest-fallen 
and impressed by the erudition and 
genius of Dayanand. Dayanand was 
43, when he thus became an out and 


-out reformer, ready to break all the 


barriers of Pauranic Hinduism, and 
realising that asceticism was a necess- 
ary precedent to becoming a successful 
reformer bade «xq वेपूणे स्वाहा to all his 
property. Taking with him only a loin 
cloth for his dress, he entered upon his 
duties. 

The reformer’s life of ue Dayanand 
and Luther has begun now. Now has be- 
gun also their chequered history—a 
history trials and tribulations which both 
undergo with a rare courage and forti- 
tude and meet calamity upon calamity 


‘with a marvellous equanimity. 


LUTHER'S CAREER. 
. lt was an open secret for long that 
the church had grown a very corrupt 
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and effete institution. Everybody 
knew that the laity es ‘better lives 
than the clergy. RS elt that the 
organisation provided for the salvation 
of souls was serving for their des- 
truction. 


It is not that attenipts had not been 
made to reform the church. Many men 
had openly spoken of the abuses of the 
church, and had directly contravened 
the Pope's authority. But all attempts 
had so far failed. 


It was Luther who was destined to 
successfully defy the universal power 
of Pope. In L5I7 there came into the 
neighbourhood of Wittenberg a papal 
emissary, named Tetzel, to sell Indul- 
gences. The theory of Indulgences is an 
xtremely intricate one, and a defence 

| r the practice can perhaps be made 
ut; but for the action of Tetzel abso- 
utely no defence is possible. He 
told the ignorant peasants who gather- 
ed round him that for the money they 
paid him they would receive assurance 
of the escape of friends and relations 
from the fires of purgatory. Clearly 
Tetzel was selling the power to com- 
mit sin with impunity. Luther's 
Spirit seeing this burnt within him, 
and he soon came to a decision. In 
October 5i7 he published by fasten- 
ing upon the Cathedral door at Witten- 
berg 95 theses or contentions against 
Indulgences, which he declared himself 
ready to support by argument. Lu- 
ther was a profound conservative and a 
He wanted mere 
reform in the church. He was not 
for the destruction of the Papacy but 
he defended it. But the Pope 


ive and his agents spoiled the whole thing. 


(53 ककती 


Cajetan by putting forward a decree 
ement VI drove Luther to 
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declare, that no Papal decree was a 
Sufficient authority for. him. So that 
having assailed authority in that which 
it tolerated or ignored, he assailed it 
now in that which it directly affirmed, 
and was no longer “a mere intruder, 
proffering unwelcome advice, but a 
barbarian thundering at the gates of 
Rome.” 


The Pope then sent another agent 
Mitetz by name who tried to win over 
Luther by amiable means. The spe- 
cific evil of Indulgences Luther had 
denounced was now admitted by the 
authorized representative of the Holy 
See. But never did the Pope fultl 
what he promised through his mouth- 
piece, and so the matter stood where 
it was. 


In the. summer of I59 another 
person John Eck caine upon the scene 
to discuss terms with Luther. At 
Leipzig -he told Luther, because he 
defied the Pope it did not follow that 
he would defy the councils, specially 
a council held in Germany, under the 
protection ofa German Emperor. But 
Luther could not possibly have any 
reverence for a council which had burnt 
Huss; nor had he any interest in re- 
forms which he deemed external and 
not making for inward change. He 
now boldly declared that he was against 
both Pope and councils and that the 
authority by which he stood was the 
Bible only. Since this disputation of 
Liepzig Luther was the most conspi- 
cuously popular man in Germany. 
Already Emperor Charles was! 
disliked as a Spaniard; the Pope as an 
Italian; and so now Luther gained 
& considerable following because 
he claimed that Germany should 
efor the Germans, His appeal to 
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Scripture made the whole nation rally 
to his standard. In June 520, after a 
years deliberation, Luther was con- 
demned as the teacher of 4l heresies. 
The Pope Leo X issued against his 
a * Bur’ of excommunication, Luther 
solemnly made a bonfire of the ‘ Bull’ 
and the volumes of the canon Law. 


In 52 came the memorable Diet 
of Worms. It was the most important 
of all the Diets held. Luther was 
summoned to attend, and the Emperor 
gave him a safe conduct. There were 
many who advised him not to go, and 
warned him that the safe conduct 
would be violated, as it had been in 
the case of Huss; but Luther gave 
a most spirited reply, that he would 
go on even if every tile in the city 
were a devil. Luther faced the gather- 
ing of the potentates of Germany at 
Worms; confessed to the authorship 
of his works aud refused to retract. 
« Here lstand" He said, * I can do 
no otherwise, so help me God.” He 
was thereupon put to the Ban ofthe 
Empire and was taken in disguise by 
his friend and patron, the Elector of 
Saxony, under whose protection he 
lived a secluded life for some time in 
the Wartburg Castle. There he 
translated the New ‘Testament into 
German. ' 


‘In I522 another Diet was called at 

Nuremberg. The Diet drew up 4 
statement of German grievances 
against the Papacy. and the religious 
. movement becime almost a national 
one. i 


In 524 broke out the Peasants’ 
revolt. It has been. the occasion of 
much criticism of Luther. The pea- 
sants had many long grievances against 


* Social grievances. 
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their lords, the princes. The liberty 
of which Luther spoke seemed to pro- 
mise them some change,in their own 
social condition. They burst out into 
rebellion especially in the west and 
south-west of Germany and they 
put out their demands in twelve arti- 
cles. They claimed, as Luther claimed 
for his religious movement, that their 
demands should be regarded in the 
light of Scripture. The result was a 
civil war, in which Luther, to be sure, 
sided against the peasants. 


For this act Luther has been sub- 
jected to much criticism His critics 
often forget that Luther was a religious 
reformer, pure and simple. He did 
not stand to secure the redress of 
It was the mistake 
of the peasants to drag Luther's name 
into their private revolt. Their re- 
volt had no tinge of religion. It was 
based on mere economic grievances, 
But still, Luther cannot be exonerated 
from the guilt of asking the princes 
to adopt rigorous measures against thes 
peasants. He did proceed to extremes 
and perhaps not unknowingly, for he 
wanted to secure the aid of 
the powerful princes in the pero- 
pagation ०६ his faith. But 
criticism is often pushed too far, 
and this I wish the reader to 
guard against. Luther brought much 
unpopularity on his movement by his 
such behaviour towards the peasants. 
Many of the regular clergy went over 
and many towns, and the princes and 
the common people were uncertain. 
Therefore the Citholie party gained 
ground at the Diet of Spires in 529. 
They carried measures to prevent any 
further | vozress of tho Lutherans ; and 
it was against these measures, that 
certain princes and fourteen towns on 
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the side of Luther, made the protest 
from which Protestantism has its name. 


Luthers eyes were closed in death 
in 546. After him, his movement, 
that was based upon a firm foundation, 
gathered more and more strength with 
the lapse of time. The more opposi- 
tion it met with, the fiercer it grew. 
The more the Catholics tried to crush 
it by force, the more furiously it deve- 
loped. The seed planted by Luther 
in German soil, soon germinated, 
struck root, and developed into the 
EN tree, whose branches over- 
spread all Europe. The Protestant 
religion is, upto this day, a living 
religion, claiming millions of adherents 
in all the Christian countries of the 

orld. 

SWAMI DAYANAND' CAREER. 

Dayanand won his first laurels at 

.aranwas, a village on the Ganges, in 

istrict Bulandshahar. He preached 
here in very forcible terms that the 
‘Ganges is not a diety, and has nothing 
sacred about it but it is a mere ordinary 
river. He spoke twice there and there 
on the close of his last speech, which was 
given in 868, Karansing, rais of Barauli 
excited to such a fury, that sword in 
hand, he rushed at Dayanand to cut off 
his head. Dayanand seized the sword 
from the ruffian's hand, broke it, and 
hurled him to the ground 


Dayanand regarded the representa- 
tion of Ram's or Krishna’s life in Lilas 
by the Sanatanists as a desecration. 

e did not like the idea of a boy 
playing the part of a Sita, forit affected 
the boy's moral character, He prva- 
ched against these lilas wherever he 
went, At Anoopshahar he stopped 
the Ramlila that had just begun. 
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In the same year his venerable 
teacher Swami Virjanand Saraswati 
passed away. Dayanand said, that with 
his death the sun of Vyakaran had set— 
surely a high but just compliment. 


The same year 868 saw his religious 
disputations at Fanukhabad. One 
was held with Shri Gopal Shastri and 
the other with Haldar Ojha, both on 
the subject of idolatry, The disputa- 
tions resulted ina rout owing to the 
Pauranies creating disorder. 


From Farrukhabad he arrived at 
Cawnpore. Just then the now well- 
known Prayag Narain Shivalaya was 
building. He condemned idolatry and 
had the idols of many temples thrown 
into the Ganges. Herea big disputa- 
tior also was held with Haldar Ojha 
and Lakshman Shastri. 


Over this disputation, Mr. W. Thane, 
distt. Majistrate presided. The result 
of the disputation may be better given 
in the president’s own words :— 


“ Gentlmen, at the time in question I 
decided in favour of Swami Dayanand 


Saraswati, faquir, and I believe his 
arguments are in accordance with 
Vedas. I think he won the day.” 


On L6 Nov. 869 Swami Dayanand 
won the most important victory over 
the Pauranics in the disputation held 
at Kashi against a host of pandits, 
among whom were such erudite scholars 
as Swami Vishudhanand, Pt. Madhava- 
charya and Pt. Bala Shastri. At 
Kashi. Swamiji gaye numberless 
speeches an} vanquished the Sanata- 
nists in many a combat: 


In 672 he went to Calcutta to 
preach against Brahma Samaj. In I874 
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he condemned Purdah system at Prayag, 
where he began preaching against 
Islam and Christianity. 


In 875 he arrived at Bombay, where 
he received an anonymous letter asking 
Swamiji to refute twenty-four argu- 
ments written therein against his 
teachings. Swamiji refuted all the 
points most cogently and convincingly. 
Here he also set up the first Arya 
Samaj and got 28 rules framed by a 
committee to guide and regulate his 
Arya Samaj institutions. Subsequently 
at Lahore he reduced these rules to 
ten. 


In I877 he proceeded to Amritsar, 
where he saved many students from 
conversion to christianity. When he 
had toured all the towns of Northern 
India, he made up his mind to push 
into the interior of Rajputana, And 
as he had a premonition of the danger 
there, he bequeathed in I882 all his 
property to a committee known 88 the 
* Paropkarini Sabha” before proceed- 
ing tothe Rajput States. He preached 
his mission in every state in the teeth 
of fierce opposition from the Rajas, 
During his last stay at Jodhpur he 
heard that tho Maharaja of that state 
had a concubine with whom he was 
deeply iu love. He soon seized an 
opportunity to reprove the Maharaja 
-in his paramour's presence, The con- 
cubine chafing at this crushing insult, 
got one day the milk for Swami Daya- 
nand mixed with powdered glass. 
Swamiji vomitted it out, but alas! the 
glass had done its fatal work all too 
soon. Jt eut his bowels through and 
through. 


All medical aid, European and Indian, 
was requisitioned by Swamiji’s friend, 
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Colonel Sir Pratap Singh, who announ- 
ced a reward of Rs, 2000 for any man 
who could cure Swamiji. Civil Surgeon 
Adams and Dr. Newman were in cons- 
tant attendance. Swamiji was taken 
to Mount Abu in the hope that the 
bracing air of hills might do what the 
sandy air of the plains failed to do. 
But all proved in vain to check the 
cruel advance of death. 


Swamiji then asked Sir Partap 
Singh to take him back to the »plains. 
He was accordingly taken down to 
Ajmere. On 30 October 883, on the 
De wali festival, after duly saying his 
prayers and performing havana he 
spoke out thus “Oh! Almighty Lord, 
If such is your wish, Aha! let it be 
fulfilled.” Swamiji changed his side 
on the bed, held breath for some time 
and then at once passed away. 


This tragic scene impressed on the 
plastic mind of Gurudutta, who was an 
atheist by that time, belief in the exis- 
tence of God and also convinced him of 
the marvellous power of Yoga which 
helped the Yogi in giving up the morta! 
frame so cheerfully. 


THE TWO PERSONALITIES COMPARED 


Both Martin Luther and Swam 
Dayanand were well versed in thei 


` religious literature, although Dayananc 


spent much more time over and reac 
much more of religious literature tha: 
Luther. But, none the less, Luthe 
had & minute and critical knowledge c 
the Bible. So had Dayanand an ur 
assailable mastery over the vas 
Vedic literature. He interpreted th 
Vedas and the Upanishads in a un 
quely correct etymological style 
corresponding to the true spirit of th 
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lagos. Add to all this an expert's know- 
ledge of Sanskrit Vyakarana, the intri- 
eate subtleties of which only the gifted 
few can master; and then we can 
-appreciate the scholarship of Dayanand. 

Both Martin Luther and Swami 
Dayanand stood against mighty old 
religious systems of their day-—Luther 
against Roman Catholic religion and 
Dayanand against Pauranic Hinduism. 
Both evinced a superhuman boldness 
in revolting against tradition, and long- 


Thoi established customs and usages Both 
the Pk fought against heavy odds and both 
the dar fought single-handed. Both encoun- 
And k tered great risks and faced them with 
trembli arare equanimity. Both were strict 

moralists, abhorring plays, balls, dancing 

and everything savouring of luxury or 

ME bigh Benes Both took simple food 
cause and wore simple clothing. Both were 
"Jowest 7990 to bear up against all the rigours 

E us su of the weather. In scorching heat 
mony, and freezing cold, it was the pastime 


of both to go into the country preach- 

; T "ing and making converts to their faith. 

; _The Both covered the most part of their 

pit! . journey walking. Both chose the 
rigorous life of a monk or sanyasi. 

'. Both spoke the blunt truth, unre- 

fined though it be. Both spoke ‘the 


ix N 
g ' simplo clear-cut language, frée from all 
T bombast, figure or metaphor. Both 
| 


| were keen and enthusiastic debators; 
One ‘and cogent and convincing reasoners. 
- religio; Both succeeded paractically in their 
|. reve la i aims. Neither. Luther could convert 
a the whole of Christendom to his faith ; 
| nor could Dayanand uproot Pauranic 
‘Hinduism completely. Both proved 
‘the hollowness of the systems . they 
ग r5 aght against. 


ly anda permanently diseased and 


\ ~ 


uther had à poor | weak . 
y 
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frail constitution ; but Dayanand was a 
strong, sturdy and vigorous man. 
Luther possessed ugly and repulsive 
features; Dayanand, although of a 
sallow complexion, had ruddy cheeks 
and a well-favoured appearance. Luther 


‘was of medium height; Dayanand’s 


was a towering stature, full six feet 
high. 


Luther was superstitious to the very 
last hour of his life ; Dayanand was the 
arch—fighter against superstition. 
Luther could retract what he had 
once said; Dayanand was the last man 
to retract anything. Luther was a bit 
ofa coward and hesitating and halt- 
ing in his beliefs; Dayanand was fully 
sure of every word he uttered, and 
every belief he entertained. Luther 
was an intellectual tyrant; with his 
views yuu must agree, otherwise you 
were a heretic in his eyes. But Daya- 
nand was just the opposite sort of 
man. He did not force his views on 
any man, but hs could convince his 
oppouents of their untruth and his 
truth before asking them to confori to 
his faith. Luther was not wholly con- 
scious of what he was doing ; Dayanand 
was fully: sure and conscious of his 
great potential work. Luther stood 
against one evil system; Dayanand 
fought sgainst a multitude of religions— 
Pauranic Hinduism, Buddhism, Jain- 
ism, Islam, Christianity, Brahmo Samaj, 
New Vedant and quite a host of others. 


Luther had one patron, the Elector 


of Saxony to protect him in time of 
‘danger; Dayanand had none to fall 


back upon. Luther was a religions 
reformer and a religious reformer only, 
Dayanand was a reformer, religious as 
well as social. ° 
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But the movements of both have 
borne very rich fruit. Luthers Re- 
formation is the parent of the vast 
modern European civilisation, which 
has brought a marvellous change in 
literature, language, manners, and 
general outlook and mentality of the 
people ; so is Dayanand’s “Arya Samaj” 
the progenitor of the unrestricted 
freedom prevailing in the society to- 
day. Just as the French Revolution, 
and war of American Independence are 
traceable. to the Reformation move- 
ment, so the present calls of ‘back to 
the Golden past ‘back to the cottage’ 
and ‘back to the charkha’ are ultimately 
treaceable to Dayanand’s missisn which 
taught people to admire India’s hoary- 
headed past, the Golden Vedic Age. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


Both of these great men were sent 
into this world at the most opportune 
time, neither too early nor too late. 
Luther was born when the Christian 
religion was hurrying headlong into 
the abyss of rank superstition and 
blind belief ; and Dayanand was born, 
when the higher Hiudu castes had 
carried their barbarism towards the 
lower orders of society to a horrible 
extreme, yet unattained in history ; 
when gross materialism -of the West 


E 
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was rapidly encroaching and Christiani- 
ty had begun to swallow the rank and 
file of Hindu society ; when the descen- 
dants of Gautama and Kanada had 
clear. forgotten what their sacred books 
were when the descendants of Bhishma 
and Shankara were scoffing at Brahma- 
charya ; when child marriage was the 
order of the day; when the heart- 
rending cries of the cow and the child 
widow were ringing in the air; when 
Polytheism and Atheism were driving 
away Monotheism; whea the progeny 
of Rama and Krishna were worship- 
ping snakes, trees and graves— when in 
short dark ignorance stalked iu Arya- 
varta, the land of Rishis. 


Both Luther and Swami Dayanand 
were great men; and both have achi- 
eved much. Although much remains 
to the coming generation; to reform in 
Europe as well as iu India, still the 
way has been shown clearly enough by 
these two great men, one the beacon 
light of the XVI cantury Europe, and 
the other the pole-star of the nine 
teenth-century Indi; one the apostle 
of the Bible and the other, the cham- 
pion of the Vedas; one the herald of 
modern Bauropean civilisation and the 
other, the forerunner of the Indian 
National awakening of today. 


THE HISTORIC TRIAL OF MAHATMA GANDHI, 


(By Basu BnuaewaN Das, M.A.). 


The Dynasty of Rare Souls. 
From time to time rare souls take 
birth upon this earth, souls which are 
exceptionally sensitive to the spiritual 
and physical miseries, the material and 


+ 


moral degradation, of their fellow- 
beings, and which therefore spend their 
lives here in the endeavour to lighten 
the lives of the others, to reduce their 
miseries, to uplift them, at the cost 
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elves, 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi is 
viously one of such rare souls. And 
36 Indian People, recognising the 
reatness of the soul born amongst 
them, deeply grateful for his efforts 
to help them, even though not yet able 


" n, € 


be sur to fully follow or even quite accept in 
master mind all the advice given by him to 
with hi them, have, by right instinct and 
common consent, surnamed him 

Tho. Mahatma, the ‘great-souled’. 
the Pk ~“ He tried to save others, himself he 
the dal could not save"— was said of Jesus the 
And È Christ. The saying records a single 
trembli fact. Butit indicates a general law 
also. He who would save others, 
Yet, ‘cannot save himself; he who would 
what i save himself, cannot save others. The 
cause | wood that is to warm others, must first 


lowest lose its own life, must be severed: from 
the suj lts roots, must become fuel and. go into 
mony, the fire. Thus has it always been with 
. those who would help their fellow-men, 

गली be they called servants, be they called 
: he |— Saviours. Thus it has been with 
pit! + Mahatma Gandhi. Thus it was been with 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak. the Loka-man- 

. ya, ‘the honored of the People’, his 

ev , most noteworthy and immediate pred- 
| ecessor in selfsacrificing work for the 
political uplift of India, though along 

| somewhat different lines, which won 
. One for him, from the People, his different 
religio. but equally great title. d 
revela b 


mu Mahatma Mohandas Karanichanad 


aed - Gandhi. 


are n Many years Mahatma Gandhi labored 
YN in South Africa. Repeatedly he suff 
imagi d imprisonment there at the hands 
and in of the ‘false ` public servants, the men 

COEM n off ee, the men in power, of the class 
_ there Pii hye 


of much voluntary suffering to them- 
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to whom is assigned by Providence the 
part of setting off, by acts showing 
selfish littleness of mind, the greatness 
of soul of the true public servants, to 
whom has been given by that same 
Providence, an opposite and complem- 
entary part, in the world-drama. He 
labored and suffered for the inner and 
outer uplift of his countrymen, who 
had gone to that distant foreign soil for 
the sake of a livelihood made impossible 
for them in their own Mother-land, 
despite the bounty of nature, by the 
misgovernment of the men in power 
and in office here. He tried to bring 
into the hearts of those countrymen a 
sense of self-respect and thereby win 
for them from others the recognition of 
their common human rights. After 
many years of work there he came 
back home, to carry on the same work 
of moral and thence political and 
material regeneration here, in the 
much larger field of India. 

The Plight of India, between the Devil 

and the Deep Sea. 


The task was very difficult—to take 
atrue and safe course between the 
deviland the deep sea. On the one 
side, the actuality of the octopus of the 
irresponsible Bureaucracy, serving Eng- 
land’s 
ever more and more closely and suf- 
focatingly in the tentacles of lawless 
law the hapless people; on the other, 
the imminent possibility of arousing to 
disastrous activity the hundred-headed 
hydra of the elements of rowdyism in 
the Mob; for the evil forces of agelong 
moral degradation and internal str.fe 
and disruption, which had split up th is 
vast and ancient people into endless 
castes'and creeds and sects and sub- 
sects, and forced upon it social and 
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eligious degeneration and political trial ‘local self-government’, as a neces- 


ind economic subjection and complete 
.ecay of the panchayat system of local 
elf-rovernment—these evil forces were 
"et at work, though a strong reaction 
iad begun against them. 


‘The Opportunity and the Inspiration. 


Providence made the opportunity 
»r Mahatma Gandhi in the events of 
the fateful year I9I9. The written 
tatement of Mahatma Gandhi handed 
y him to the official who sat in judg- 
uent over him at Ahmedabad, describes 
me circumstances. The statement, 
ull of dignity, full of nobility, is also 


ull of the crowning virtue of humility. : 


tt indicates how the Rowlatt Act, the 
.mritsar Massacre, the atrocities of 
ne Martial Law in the Panjab, the 
vestigations of the Congress Enquiry 
«ommittee, and the rejection, by the 
mitish-Indian Government, of its re- 
»mmendations, in I920, finally des. 
“oyed Mahatma-ji’s faith in that 
~overnment, and brought to a head 
ie conflict between the utterly irres- 
onsible despotism of the Bureaucracy 
: the alien-government, on the one 
dle, and, on the other, the urging in 
u.dia’s soul, voiced through the Con- 
“ess, for self-government and responsi- 
@ government. 


‘Providence also gave to Mahatma 
sandhi the inspiration of the Non- 
g.olent Non-Co-Operation programme 
.«d of the revival of the Domestic 
winning Wheel. The negative and 
e positive sides of this programme, 
"worked intelligently, offer the possi- 
lity of re-training the people in the 
most forgotten art of domestic, social 
cational, judicial, economic, indus. 


sary preliminary to full political self 
government. They also make possible 
the steering of the ship of political 
struggle between the Scylla and the 
Charybdis mentioned before, with a 
fair chance of safety. 


Intellectual Light needed to supplement 
Mora! Heat. 


But the experience of the past two 
years seems to indicate that some thing 
more is wanted The intensive N. C. O. 
movement nas developed the courage 
of conviction, the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
the practical patriotism, the self-respect- 
ing communal consciousness, in a far 
deeper degree and to a much wider 
extent in the country, in these two 
years, than was done bv the more 
‘sober’ methods of Congress. work (in- 
dispensable preparation though they 
were, and therefore to be looked upon 
always with thankfulness) in the pre- 
ceding thirty-five. Yet, it has been. 
felt in many quarters, that it has not 
given to the country intellectual light 
in correspondence with the moral heat 
it has generated, 


This lack would haye been supplied 
before long. The last numbers of 
Young India that were issued by 
Mahatma Gandhi before his arrest, 
show that he was beginning to turn 
his attention to the subject. What 
was and is greatly, urgently, needed by 
the country is a clear short explanation 
of the true significance of the word 
Swaraj. The fire of that simple, 
single word, in the setting of the events 
of 99 and the British-Indian Govern- 
ment’s callous un-repentance, fanned 
by the wings of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
great spirit, generated the moral heat. 
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Authoritative Explanation wanted of 
Swaraj as Legislation and rule by the 
elected Higher Self. 

An explanation, issued authorita- 
tively by the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, or by the Congress itself in 
fall special or general annual session, 
of what are to be regarded as the 
fundamental principles of true Swaraj ; 
how itis to be made the raj of the 
true swa, (and not of the false swa) how 
the higher self {and not the lower self) 
of the Community will be secured and 

nduced to take charge of tne work of 
Recon and of superintendence of 
he executive administration ; by what 
rules and methods of election will it be 
made humanly probable that wise, 
philanthropic, experienced and selfless 
persons shall become legislators (instead 
of pushful selfseekers and promoters 
of their own class-interests), so that 
the just interests of all sections of the 
community may be protected and pro- 
moted, (and not only the interest of 
some small class aggrandised at the 
expense of the others); how the 
deepest depth of slave-mentality will 
not be fallen into by this country, in 
the frantic pursuit of the mere word 
‘self-government, by blind imitation of 
one or other current western forms of 
Swaraj; how the patent defects of 
these latter, the western democracies, 
which have resulted in such disasters 
as the Great War and its after-conse- 
uences, will be avoided ;—a clear, 
short, authoritative, explanation of 
these matters would serve as a verita- 
ble lamp in the darkness, would give 
just the intellectual light which is need- 
ed by the country, would regulate and 


_ make more steady and strong the moral 


heat, keep it from straying into wrong 
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channels, make the preservation of non- 
violence more certain, and give to the 
whole population the Education of the 
Head which is absolutely necessary to 
supplement the Education of the Heart 
that has been given—and imperfectly 
given, because of this lack—by the 


N. C. O. Movement. 

Mahatma Gandhi prevented by disaffes'- 
ed and disloyal Burewucracy from 
supplying the lack. 

But Mahatma Gandhi .is prevented 
from curing this defect. The Bureau 
cracy has, for its own self-preservation, 
locked him up. 

False priests, theocrats, vampirise 
their following, after stunting and 
stupefying their minds with supersti- 


^ tions, z.e., beliefs without reason: while 


true priests-teachers-legislators foster 
and strengthen their people by feeding 
and filling them with science, 7. e., be- 
liefs with reason, False capitalists, 
plutocrats, keep their laborers in 
slavery (and therefore rebellious and 
hate-filled) by beggaring them and 
making them more and more helpless 
and dedendent upon the capitalists ; 
while true capitalists-trustees-partiarchs. 
make their workers willing and stead- 
fast co-operators by satisfying all their 
just needs and keeping them happy. 
False governmental officials, bureau- 
crats, keep the people down, make 
them 'subjects' (the *down-trodden') by 
the policy of divide and rule, by mak- 
ing them more and more mutually 
quarrelsome, other-respecting instead 
of seltrespecting, terrorstricken at 
heart, more and more at the merey of 
the officials, more-and more bound by 
laws in every limb, more and more | 
unable to exercise the most elementary | 
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‘human rights without the permission 
‘of these public-servants now become 
public-masters, more and more servile 
and morally and physically degraded ; 
while true officials-elders-protectors do 
their utmost to make the people ever 
more avd more self-dependent, doing as 
much of their own daily work as 
possible without interference from and 
without reference to the officials, but 
getting from them all the possible help 
that they may need and ask for in 
doing that work; their interest is the 
interest of the people, not different, 
much less antagonistic. 


But the interests of an alien and 
irresponsible government can never be 
identical with the interests of the 
people. It is but natural therefore 
that the British-Indian Bureaucracy, 
disloyal and disaffected at heart to- 
wards the Indian People, clinging tooth 
and nail to its powers and privileges 
and blissful freedom from responsibility 
(and the consequent joys of wide-spread 
bribery and corruption, blackmail, abuse 
of power, and general oppression of 


the people by the public servants 
in all departments, which are ac- 
knowledged in governmental reports 


themselves), and wishful to continue to 
take from the People the much too 
heavy price of utter helplessness: and 
dependeuce in return for some of the 
outer conveniences of western civiliza- 
tion (witness the very name of ‘the 
Dependency’ for India) should as an 
act of sheer selfpreservation, have im- 
prisoned Mahatma Gandhi, who was 
trying to revive the moribund soul of 
the Indian People, to reanimate its 
withered self-respect, and so was endan- 
gering the irresponsibility of that 

ureaucracy, because self respect is the 
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beginning of self-government and res- 
ponsible government. 


“I plead Guilty” 


To the fellow-creature who sat in 
judgment over him at Ahmedabad— 
verly a servant sitting in judgment 
o7er a master—Mahatma Gandhi said 
“I plead guilty”. 


He might have truly and justly denied ° 
the charge, that of “bringing or attempt- 
ing to bring into hatred or contempt 
or exciting or attempting to excite 
disaffection towards His Majesty's 
Government established by law in 
British India". For he was trying 
only to change legally the nature of 
the government from irresponsible 
to responsible, by thoroughly peace- 
ful and legitimat2 means, and 
was very far from exciting * hatred 
or contempt or disaffection to- 
wards any person or body ० persons in 
particular But he forbore to make 
any such reply, which would probably 
have been only misunderstood and have 
prolonged the trial without changing 
the result. He therefore simply said, 
“I plead guilty". He surely said this 
in that noble pity, over the tragic farce, 
which is only very subtly distinguishable 
from noble scorn. The sime mood of 
sorrow over the soul-decay of the vicious 
object, with Carist-like yearning for his 
betterment—'Yes, I am guilty if that 
will satiate your present mood, my bro- 
ther, and help to convert you from it to 
a virtuous one'—is noble pity. The 
same mood with a trace of anger—‘Yes, 
Iam ‘guilty, for the fool hath decided 
from of old in his heart that there is 


, no God, and it is no. use arguing with 


you —would be noble scorn. The judge 
was a paid instrument and part of the 
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Bureaucracy. He could know no bet 
of the, ter. He decided according to his lights, 
the P the lights which he, like his confreres 
| : of the services, committed himself to, 
when he joined. He could not be bla- 
And Med, except for being at all in a service 
fallen which necessarily prevented UR from 
be su - Seeing and knowing better. Therefore 
mastel Mahatma Gandhi told him that he had 
with h 20 alternative but to either resign the 
service or imprison him. And the paid 
E official duly imprisoned him. 
"s The Nursing of the Seedling. 
the da It is now for those leaders of the 


And Congress who have the opportunity of 
: | nb doing so, to supply the lack above refer- 
red to, in the N. C. O. movement, 
hich Mahatma-ji has been prevented 

| om supplying. 
The seed which this ‘practical mystic’ 
ias sown throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, the seed of self-res- 
.» pect, of spirituality and morality in 
politics, ofintense aspiration for Swaraj, 
will live, if wisely tended by the leaders. 
Mahatma-ji’s imprisonment will very 
likely, even help and make stronger 
the sprouting of the seed. History 
shows that selÉseeking men in power 
generally over-reach themselves, and 
_ the means they employ to repress their 
. opponents, while they may and do harm 
, the latter individually, help on their 
On cause as a whole—for the plain reason 
that dissffection is not cured 
revel but created and increased, and affec- 
bas | tion is not created but destroyed, 


The 
pit ! 


hurd by terrorism, a simple psychological 
A fact which official-made penal codes 


5 do not recognise 
ae does, That Mahatmaji is in Jail is 
an iia only a perpetual reminder to the people 

of the quality of the existing «system or 


though history 
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form of Government and of urgent need 
ofconverting it from irresponsible to 
responsible. 


But, as said before, the seed has to 
be wisely tended, and necessary modi- 
fications have to be made from time to 
time in the programme of work. 


The Constructive Programme. 


The constructive positive side of 
the programme, swadeshi panchayat, 
swadeshi vocational education, swadeshi 
industries especially of cloth, swadeshi 
healthy re-creations in place of the soul- 
and-body-ruining relaxations of drug and 
drink—these were, are, and always will 
be sound and good. They are the 
indispensable foundations of self respect 
and self-government in India. The 
revival of these constitutes the training 
of the People anew in the almost for- 
gotten art of local self-government. -It 
may be said to make the practical 
Education of the Limbs, side by side 
with the Education of the Head and of 
the Heart montioned before. A, 
responsible and honest body of publié 
servants would help these on, 88 much 
as possible, instead of hindering them. 

The Negative side. 

But the negative side will require 
modification according to changing cir- 
cumstances The views of Lokamanya 
Tilak—a very far-seeing and no less pat- 
riotic leader, though he looked at the 
problems concerned from a somewhat 
different standpoint, and did not weave 
into his views the same universal philan- 
thropy and spiritual quality—may have 
to be incorporated into the Congress 
programme so far as may be possible, 
by making it a little more elastic with- 
out radically changing it. 
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Synthesis with the Lokamanya’s Policy 
^ of Responsive Co-operation. 


Lokamanya Tılak’s policy is, as he 
himself called it, the policy of Respon- 
sive Co-operation, A Samskrit verse 
which was a favourite with him is to 
the effect that in politics ‘We should 
do unto others as they do unto us.’ In 
acertain sense, the verse may apply 
even to the present policy of the 
Congress. Though it is called by the 
negative name of non-co-operation, yet 
the positive form, ‘responsive co-opera- 
tion’ means much the same thing, ४. ८., 
co-operating with the Government when 
it honestly co-operates with the People 
for their benefit, and obstructing it 
when it does otherwise. I remember 
distinctly, that in the course of a discus- 
sion in Bombay, in July, I92l, Mahatma 
Gandhi admitted to me clearly 
that the non-co-operators are not to 

non-co-operate with even the present 

system of government in everything, 

but only in some specified things. This 

is obvious also. The difference then 
. between the Lokamanya’s policy and 
E eurrent policy of the Congress may 
well be regarded as one of details only, 
as to the matters in respect of which, 
and as to the form in which, non- 
पो. should be practised, ८. 9., 
by negative aloofness from and avoi- 
dance of Legislative Councils or positive 
obstruction inside them. When the 
current policy has yielded up its full 
results (certainly good and very good, 
in £ respects, and, quite likely, 
- somewhat ill also, in some other respects, 
for no course of human action ever was, 
ae or will be productive of only one 
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the ir-responsible form of government 
should be attacked on all sides and in 
as many peaceful, non-violent ways as 
there is no risk of the attacking parties 
neutralizing each other. 


Responsive Nou-Co-operation. 

In order to make the synthesis with 
the current policy of th... Congress 
easier, some of the leaders of the Loka. 
manya' school have very happily pro- 
posed to change the name of their policy 
wto “Responsive Non Co-operation." 
The right name is exceedingly important. 
Enormous trazedies have happend and 
are happening simpty because people 
do not understand cach other, and they 
do not understand each oiher because 
the right words are not used. 

There would be no belittiment of Maba- © 
tmaji in this. He would himself, as he has 
done before, have modified and changed 
his policy, with change of circumstances, 
When a great idea comes into the mind 
of a great leader, it comes as a seed, 
fullfledged. Its growth and shaping, 
its pruning and training and lopping, 
depend on changing canditions of soil 
and season. 


The Principle of Non- Violence in Politics. 

But the principle of non-violence is 
absolutely indispensable in politics; 
though many people quite reasonably 
think that it does not hold in respect 
ofthe right of self-defence, especially 
of women and children; against private 
crime. Violent revolutions have been 
tried by mankind for thousands of 
years, all down the stream of history. 
But they have not succeeded substan- 
stantially in improving the lot of 
mankind, so far as widespread happi 
ness is concerned. They have only 
changed masters. The U.S.A. is 
perhaps the most successful example. 
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Yet the plutocrat reigns there to-day 
more ruthlessly than theocrat or auto- 
erat or bureaucrat ever did or does 
elsewhere. Great Teachers of Reli- 
gion, like Christ and Buddha, have 
succeeded much better in spreading 
happiness, at least for some time. 
Non-violent resistance has been tried 


- inreligion in Russia by the Doukho- 


bors, and the Baha-istsin Persia. It 
is being tried in the field of economics 
in many western countries, in the shape 
of strikes by wage-workers ; also now 
in India in imitaiion of the west. It 
was meet and fitting that a great soul 
should arise in the East to apply that 
principle on an immense scale in the 
D of politics. .Ex-oriente lua. The 
lea of non-violent revolution deserves 
full and fair trial at the least. That 
hich is gained by violence can be 
kept also only by violence, and is 
generally lost also by violence. The 
spirit of violence once aroused against 
outsiders is apt to persist and become 
internecine. Witness Russia, witness 
Ireland, today. 


Is Non-Violence Cowardice ? 


A European friend once said, “I 
have a feeling that this non-violence 


.. gmeans only cowardice.” He was much 


\ 


mistaken. Mahatma-ji has more than 
once and convincingly explained that, 
|» df properly practised, it means the very 
' highest form of self-sacrificing courage. 
. Sofar as- the courage of violence is 


that Indian soldiers are as good fighters 
as any in the world-- Who would 
venture to say thetthe Akali Sikhs— 
"whose great struggle to obtain peace- 
fully the possession of property belong- 
Fi ing to their Gurudwaras, without any 
violənce on their own part (though 


* 
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the governmental police) has gon 
on heroically in the Punjab—why 
would venture to say that they, 
with their long and great martial 
record, are cowards ? 

But the world needs the courage | 
non-violence now. Mankind has halli 
and still has too much of the courag 0 
of violence like the wild beasts. Butt 
if the friend meant by cowardice, thi» 
fear of future iuternecine straggles an 
of violent anarchy; if he mean it 
by it the reckoning of such possibl/e 
consequence of general confusion 
throughout the land, then, of course, he 
was right, and N. C. Os may readily 
plead guilty to the charge, and without 
shame. 


The Principle of a new old conception of 
Essential Religion. 

The next equally indispensable princi- 
ple is that of abandonment of all racial 
and religious ill-will, hatred, bitterness. 
Without this, the principle of non- 
violence will never be effectively practi- 
sed. These principles are good for the 
whole world; but confining ourselves 
to India, it should be diligently prea- 
ched and clearly realized by all concerned 
that the Hindus and the Muslims of 
India are not two gaum’s or races, as is 
often said, but religions, and only one 
qaum, one race, by intermixture of 
blood. The ancestors or ancestresses 
of all the Muslims of today were Hindus 
fourteen hundred years ago, (when the 
Muslim religion was not yet born), and 
ofa great many, only twenty, thirty, 
or forty years ago. 

As regards religious differences, ७ 
new conception of religion is absolutel 
indispensuble. Let every one as A 
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8 religion today, Hindu or Muslim or 
Christian or any other—can J, or can 
I not, change this my present religion 
for any other, just as I plese?” 

It is obvious that I can. It so, doas 
it not follow incontestably and conclusi- 
vely that I am, that “I” is, that the 
soul of man is, the final judge between, 
and therefore greater than, all religions 
and all avataras, prophets, gospels, etc., 
that ever were, are, or will be ? 


' आत्मेव देवताः सर्वाः सर्वमात्मन्यवस्थितम्‌ | 

If so, the only Final and Supreme 
and Universal Religion is reverence 
and affection for the Soul of the human 
being, in myself and in all others, ४. e , 
the Universal Spirit, with utter 
toleranee of the outer formalities of all 
religion, and the occasional adjustment 
and modification of them tn accordance 
with the golden rule, * Do as you would 
be done by', so as not to hurt each 
other's feelings. To say, “This is a 
matter of Dharma-Mazhab-Religion 
with me, and it cannot be changed ”, is 
obviously incorrect, after the above 
‘considerations have been assimilated, 
and in view of the further unquestion- 
able fact that every great living religion 
has undergone endless changes since its 
origin and has scores or even hundreds 
of sects and sub-sects today in 
consequence. 

The Principle of self-dependence in 

“ Domestic Politics.” 

The third great principle for the 
country to follow, is that of self-depen- 
dence in respect of all necessaries, as 
already mentioned, in respect of cultural- 
technical education, of panchayat! 
adjustment of private disputes, of the 
supply of food and clothing, of healthy 
relaxations and recreations. 


In this 
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connection, Mahatma Gandhi's advice 
to the people to revive the domestic 
spinning-wheel is as great an inspiration 
as his insistence on non-violence. All 
this will no doubt mean a certain amo- 
unt of recession from the excessive 
developments of western civilization. 
But Mahatma Gandhiexpressly advises 
such recession to a simpler bf. The 
community may not be able to go back 
quite as far as he suggests; but some 
retracing of steps is necessary. And 
this idea is supported by thoughtful 
western men also, vide the splendid 
appreciation of Mahatma Gandhi by the 
Rev. Holmes. 


The Principle of Explication of Swa-raj. 


The fourth principle, also absolutely 
indispensabl, though so far lamentably 
neglected by N- C. 0. leaders also, and 
of course by the leaders of the other 
political parties of India, is the avoidance 
of the disastrous slave-mentality of 
blindly accepting the western view 
of the nature of self-government and 
imitating any existing western system 
of self-government in India. 

It is absolutely necessary, if im- 
mense misery is to be avoided, that it 
should be clearly realised throughout 
the length and breadth of the land that 
true self-government is government by 
the higher self of the community ; that 
the higher self means persons who are 
wise and experienced, as well as self- 
denyiog and  philanthropie, who are 
ethically as well as intellectually fit ; and 
that the methods and rules of election 
should be thoroughly discussed and 
thought out now, beforehand, so that 
when the time comes, only such per- 
sons may be elected to the Legis- 
lature. 
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This "ole is A important that dt 
| ill bear a little more dwelling on. 
etween July I92 and March 922, 
I repeatedly invited the attention of 
Mahatma-ji (and also of the All-India 
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And Congress Committee and. the Working 
fallen, Committee of the Congress) to it. 
be su - Two ofmy letters were written to him 
master while I was in jail in December-January, 
with h I920-I92]. And I received three or 

four letters from him from time to time 

Tho saying he would attend to it as soon 
the P] 83 he had any leisure from more imm- 
thoda ediately urgent business. The last 
Nee letter was written an hour or so before 

romb he was arrested and says, *It is said 
rom my arrest is imminent...If I am not 

arrested, I promise you I propose to 

Yet deal with your pamphlet. No week 
what has passed but I have thought of it. 
causo ^ Only...so many things are happening 
lowest which require immediate attention, 
the su ‘that I have been obliged to defer 
mony, consideration of your scheme... If I get 


. my well-deserved rest, I would like ue 
The then to open the discussion yoursel 
pit! — — in the columns of Young India, if it is 
allowed to survive my arrest." Subsequ- 
ently, since 25th May 922, brief 
articles have now and then appeared in 
Young India, under the editorship of 
Shri C. Rajagopalachar. A. set of 
questions, tentatively putting forward 
^ some suggestions, simply as a basis for 
™ discussion, regarding the qualifications 
oflegislators and electors and the con- 
ditions of election, was published in the 
issue of 25th May, l922. But the 
suggestions have nct elicited any 
_ specific criticism so far. ‘Ay 
Other Views. 


Shri Rajagopalachar is well-known 
to be one of the ablest and sincerest 
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followers of Mahatma Gandhi, who has 
assimilated his views of life and of 
political work most thoroughly. He is 
naturally quite in accord with the idea 
of introducing “conscience and the 
religious spirit into politics”, though 
his subsequent writings” show that he 
does not quite see how to ensure the 
return of the right kind of persons to 
the Legislature—an obviously difficult 
question, but therefore requiring all 
the more to be diligently tackled with, 
instead of shirked and postponed ; 
for it is indeed the very problem 
of problems in practical politics, the 
most immediately urgent question for 
the would-be political reformer. 

Shri Rajagopalachar has an excellent 
article, headed “ Ascetic and Saint” in 
Young India for 3th July, I922. Some 
remarks therein may be quoted here, 
and their implications pointed out as 
germane to our subject. (Some persons 
speak) “as if selflessness and saintliness 
of character were a disqualification for 
politics. Religion and conscience 
have been grievously absent in politics. 
But the hope of the world lies in...in- 
troducing conscience and the religious 
spirit into politics. Seflessness, sain- 
tliness of character and deep communion 
with Nature ought to be qualifications, 
not disqualifications, therefore, for entry 
into politics. The object of politics is 
human progress, and if itis an axiom 
that progress is based on Truth and 
Good, not on Falsehood and Evil, onl 
selfless and saintly men ought to lead 
struggles against tyranny... Diplomacy 
and circumvention may win in politics 
as understood hitherto, but the goal 
of India is a new kind of politics based 
on truth and love, where it has hitherto 
been founded on falsehood and hatred... 
The Indian struggle is a struggle that 
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will establish non-violence as a pillar of 
‘Victory and World-Hope. We are 
told by Mr. Pearson that young men 
and women all the world over, with a 
great vision and high hope, are looking 
towards India for their inspiration ..In 
Mr. Pearson’s words, ‘More imperative 
‘than a political victory, is the question 
‘of whether India will be true to her 
Dharm aud thus take her rightful posi- 
‘tion of leadership among the nations 
‘of the world’... We may note incidentally 
‘that other western writers also, the 
"well-known Mr. H. G. Wells, for in- 
stance, and Miss Howsin and others 
Ihave expressed similar hopes that India 
"wil work out something new, some- 
thing more effective and suitable than 
‘the west has done. 


The Meaning of Religion, 


Of course, by Religion the writer 
can only mean Spirit of Universal Reli- 
gion, Humanism and Humanitarian- 
‘ism; not any particular sectarian reli- 
gion or credo with an excessive insis 
‘tence on this or that particular book as 
‘the only sacred scripture, or tbis or 
that particular person as the only 
avatara or prophet—of which bigotry 
and uncharitableness we have had far 
‘too much under the name of religion, 
just as we have had far too much of 
‘diplomacy and circumvention under the 
‘name of politics; but the reverent 
belief in the Unity, the Immanence, 
‘the Fatherhood of the Universal God, 
‘and in the Interdependence, the Soli- 
«darity, the Brotherhood of Man. 


And of Communion with Nature. 


We may also assume that by ‘com- 
munion with Nature’ he means that 
vobservation and experience of human 
ias well as non-human Nature, in their 


4I0 


action and reaction upon each other, 
which, in combination with a philanth- 
ropic temperament, produce ripe wis- 
dom —such ripe wisdom as is possessed 
by an aged and even ‘illiterate’ agricul- 
thrist occasionally, and is not always 
possessed by even brilliant or smart 
and shrewd speakers, writers, lawyers, 
doctors, journalists, ; 


/ business-men, 
officials, etc, 


The Perpetual Struggte. 
We may further believe that the 


writer would agree, if questioned, that 
*only selfless and saintly men ought to 
lead’ not only the occasional ‘abrugcles 
against tyranny,’ but should perpetually 
maintain the struggle of Good against 
Evil, of the Higher Self of the comm- 
unity against its Lower Self, by acting 
as the legislators of the community 
and the heads of its governmental 
departments. 


The Indian Secret of Winning Therein. 


Now, if this be so, we cannot help 
feeling that the expectations of those 
who are looking towards India for a 
new inspiration in polities would be 
justified, that India would prove true 
to her Dharma, her peculiar genius, 
her deepest individuality, her best and 
most ancient traditions, and that the 
‘new kind of 


polities’ which is 
‘the goal of India’ would be 
achieved, if and only if India 


could evolve, or re-evolve, a way, could 
discover, the secret, of making sure 
that her Legislature, her Dharmapa- 
rishat (—this is the name in Manu—) 
shall be permanently composed of such 
selfless, saintly, spirttual-minded and 
Nature-communing persons. So only 
can Spiritual Swaraj and Political 
Swaraj merge together and become one, 
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Be it remembered that we look for no 
mpossible perfections. No human be- 
ig whatsoever has ever been, is, or 
ver will be, wholly free from defects, 
weakness, failures. But we may cer- 
tainly and quite reasonably require 
and expect that our legislators should 
be comparatively aud predominantly 
and on the whole selfless and philan- 
thropic and wise, not mercenary-minded 
but missionary-hearted, even as the 
educator and the priest ought to be 
missionary-hearted and not mercenary- 
minded. 


How the Congress can Help. 


And we cannot help feeling that the 
attainment of this truly precious goal 
would be greatly facilitatad if the Con- 
gress would make clear to all concerned, 
to its workers and sympathizers as 
well as its opponents, this nature of its 
goal and also the method by which it 
proposes to make sure of securing such 
legislators. ln this work especially 
may the N. C. O. leaders invite the 
Moderate-Liberals to join with them 
and help in the discussion; for they 
have to bearin mind that one of the 
last pieces of advice that Mahatma 
Gandhi gave to the N. C. O. workers 
before his incarceration, was to induce 
the Moderate-Liberals to co-operate 
with them along all possible common 
lines. It would be very deplorable if, 
after ‘the selfless and saintly men’ 
have led the ‘struggles against tyranny’ 
to successful issue, the fruits of that 
success should for want of such timely 
and thorough education of public opinion, 
not be equitably distributed for the 
benefit of the whole community, but be 


all seized by a handful of very selfish, 


very up-saintly, scheming, cunning and 
pushful men, and only a new and per- 
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haps worse bureaucracy established ,. 
has happened in history so often, aa 
the whole old trouble begin over again! 
The latest example is Japan, when 
the magic of the vast self-sacrifice g 
the nobles made that nation a first 
class power in the course ofa single 
generation; but being dominated by 
the materialistic, and not the spiritual, 
view of life, has rapidly carried the 
population into the grip of mammonism, 
capitalism, militarism, ete., as in 
Europe. 
Righi knowledge, with Right desir: and. 
Right Action, brings Freedom. | 
Such & result should be guarded 
against, most vigilantly in India. The 
N. C. O. has brought the poison circu 
lating in the body politic of India toa 
head. The potentialities of despotism 
in the bureaucracy, as also the good 
and the bad qualities in the People, 
have come to surface, in the Violent 
Repressive Measures of the Bureau. 
cracy in 92I-.922, The good qualities 
should be fostered, and the evil ones 
let out. The poison should not be 
allowed to be reabsorbed into the cir- 
culation. This will be achieved suc- 
cessfully, (without the use of the lancet 
of violence) if the poultice of non-viol- 
ent moral heat is applied. carefully in 
the intellectual light of a clear and 
widespread knowledge of the fundamen- 
tal principles of true Swa-raj. It is 
the ancient teaching of the Buddha 
that Right Knowledge, together with 
Rigat Desire and Right Action, must 
achieve Moksha, Freedom, Independ- 
ence, Self-government, Swa-raj, spiritual 
as well political, For our present pur- 
pose, Right Knowledge is the know: 
ledge of the nature of true Swaraj; 


Right Desire or Feeling is the 
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Religious Peace and Unity and 
Non-violence which are possible 
only by recognition of the Universal 
Spirit under the veil of all special reli- 
gions ; Right Action is the revival of 
swadeshi activity in all possible ways, 
before mentioned. The question of 
‘untouchability’ will be duly adjusted 
and rightly solved, of itself, by Right 
Knowledge and Right Feeling. 
Tne light Conscience shall win. 


Working along such lines, nursing 
carefully the sproutings of the seed 
sown by Mahatma Gandhi, bearing 
carefully in mind that freedom means 
freedom to do good only, means not 
licence but more self-discipline, there 
isreason to hope that the younger 
generation of N. C.O. workers may 
reap the harvest from that seed even 
in their lifetime, and taste the fruit of 
Mahatma Gaudhi’s lifelong self-sacri- 
fice. 

Set-backs there always. have been 
and always will be in such movements. 
But even in the eise of violent move- 
nmouts, history shows that set-baeks 
have been always followed by forward 
advances, as that other true Mahatma, 
lereuce Mic Swiney, has written of 
ivelind, in his posthumously published 
book ou The Principles of Freedom. 
Much more, in the case of a non-violent 
movement, must the set-backs if any, 
be very temporary. 

Indeed, even if the struggle were 
lost, throuzh no proven fault of his 
own, the N. C. O. could conscientiou- 
sly say, ; 
‘Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 


It is botter to have felt the generous 
emotions of standing up non-violently 
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against the violent lawlessnes of 4 
whole wrong system of government, 
even though the ultimate result be to 
be beaten down and carried into jails, 


than never to have felt those emotions 
at all. 


But there is no final losing in such 

a struggle for those whose conscience 
is clear. The clouds may darken the 
sun for a little while, but it will shine 
forth again more strongly than ever. 

Freedom’s battle once begun, 

Handed down from sire to son, 

Though baffled oft is ever won 


BHAGWAN Das. 


APPENDIX. 
QUESTIONNAIRE. 
THE ESSENTIALS OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
The Crux of all Political Science and 
Art. 


l. Are there not two ‘selves’ in 
every community, as in every indivi- 
dual, a higher.and 4 lower, a better and 
a worse, a more virtuous and more vici- 
ous, a wiser and a more foolish ? 


2. Is it not essential that in self 
government, the bigger self of the 
community, its better, wiser, and vir- 
tuous self and not its worse, more 
foolish, and more vicious lower’ self, 
should govern ? 


3. Is not government, by any one 
class, exclusively, of any other class or 
all other classes, / i, of the laboring 
class by the capitalist, or of both by 
the militarist, or of all three by the 
sacerdotalist, or of the Protestant by 
the Roman Catholic, or the Hindu by 
the Muslim, or the Muslim by the 
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Hindu,or the Shia by the Sanni, or 
the Shaiva by the Vaishnava, or the 


non-Brahmana by the Brahmana, or vice 
versa, etc, as much other-covernment 
foreign-government, alien government 
even when both the governing and the 
governed classes belong to the same race 
and nation, as when one race and nation 
governs another race and nation ? 


4. Is notthe essence of good govern- 
aent. the making of good laws and the 
forcing of them justly and efficiently? 


5. Is not the essence of gvod laws, 

ch equitable division and balancing 
जी rights and duties, as will give a faii 
chance (6 ) of necessaries to all who 
are willing to do work suited to their 
psycho-physical constitution, and (b) of 
special rewards of diffsrent kinds to 
special qualific.tions, f t, extra honor 
to the man of thought, special power 
to the man of action, more wealth to 
the man of desire. more amusement to 
the unskilled, ete. 


6. Are not such good laws possible to 
be made only by the higher self of the 
community ८. e, by pure and wise and 
philanthropic legislators! 


7. Is not the securing of such legis- 
lators the very crux of all political 
science and art ? 


8. Can such legislators be secured 
and have they been secured by any of 
the methods, of election, etc., in vogue 
in the current western forms of selt 
government? Are the masses of the 
people happy in those western coun- 
tries-? 


9. Are any of these systems suit- 
able for India ? If so, which ? 
I0. If not, what is the method, of 
election or other, by which the better 
self of the Indian (or any other) peop'e 
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ùe., philanthropic unselfish, and at 
the sama tine experienced and wise 
men and women, may be brought into 
the legislature ? 

ll. Isit not desirable that such 
8 legislature should have full super 
visine control over the executive, with 
out itself exercising any executive 
power directly, in order that the laws 
may be enforced justly and efficiently ! 

I2. Wou'd it be heloful towards 
securing such worthy persons for the 


legislature, to observe some such 
conditions as that, 

(a) All legislators should be 
elected from among the permanent 


resideuts of the country, irrespective 
of ereed, caste, class, colour, race or sex; 

(b) They should 
canvass for themselves ; 

(c) Should be nominated by a 
given proportion of the electors, the 
nomin-tors being possessed of certain 


not offer, or, 


qualifieations of age and experience 
themselves; the electors generally 
(with exceptions) being independent 
heads of families, 7 e., the master and 


mistress of each family home. 


(d) Should be at least forty years 

f age (with exceptions); should ordi- 

narily (with exceptions) have had expe- 
rieuc2 of the responsibilities of the 
household life, with children of their 
own ; should have retired from compe- 
titive professional, business, or other 
life of bread-winning or money-making ; 
should have done distinguished work 
in some however ‘humble’ walk of life 
be able to support themselves on their 
own savings, or be assured of all neces- 
saries and personal requirements by 
their families or friends; should give 
all their time, practically, to the 
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national work, and do so without any 


cash remuneration, all requisites for 
the discharge of their duties being 
provided to them out of State 
funds 


(¢) Should have rank, precedence, 
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nd -honor above all salaried office- 


boarers ; and that 


(f) The Legislature should have 
cn it persons possessing, between th in 
experience of all the main departments 
of the national life ? 


THE RELIGION OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Y BROTHER NATHANÆL.) 


“The + Knowledge of the holy is 
understanding ". (Prov: 9. X). 

Owing to the all-prevailing disorder 
and discontent among the Members of 
‘the various Religious bodies, it seems 
good to us who 
manent Indwelling -God, aud thereby 
proclaim our Membership in the Free 
iChurch of the Universe (i.e. the House 
of God), to set 
‘unveiled ‘Truth. Whoever consciously 
realizes this and Truth is a member 
vf this church, and is one with us- 
whether he be still living in the visible 
world of men, or abides in the invisibla 
"World of Spirits. 

God is All. 
Cause remains after the effect his 
disappeared, so surely will God remain, 
even if the manifested universe should 
lbe dissipated into empty space. 


God is Spirit. Spirit ; condenses 
Wtself into Soul, and Soul clothes itself 
jin a garment of Matter. "The pure 
ssuper-conscious formless [dew descends 
ह nto consciousness as the super-sensuous 
Thought, which in its turn. manifests in 
"the physical world as sensuous Form 


acknowledge the Im-. 


before them the» 


Just, as surely as the y 


Every“ Creature“ is a Spuk of 
God, presenting itself in क form the 
perfection of which depends on the 
progress it has made towards freedom 


and self-consciousness. The Soark 
tself creates its form; but no Spark 
can create a form beyond that devree 


of development to which it his already 
attained. This is “Karma” and “The 
just Judgment” which nobody can 
avoid. 


Accordingly : the Universe is a Work 
shop in which the Sparks gradually 
struggle upwards on the great ladder 
of Evolution which reaches from Eirth 


to Heaven. When a Spurk has 
reached the top rung, realm of the 


Angels, then it descends again of its 
own free will to help those who have 
not yet attained that level. (Behold, 
the Angels of Ged are ever asceud.ng 
and descending the ladder Genesis 
28. 2.) 


Therefor» we often see how a higher 
nature begins to manifest itselt in the 
form of a lower nature. The crystal 
skapes of certain minerals, for instance, 
are plant forms, and bear witness to 


* Extracts from the posthumous works of the great Danish Mystie Carl Michelsen 


-IBequeathed in I922 to Princess Karadja, and 


— Cross Union.) 


edited under the auspices of The White 
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the fact that the plant nature is indwe- 
ling in the mineral, asa germ. Many 
occurrences in the vegetable world 
(such as the faculty of the plant to 
sense, light and moisture ; the existence 
of carnivorous plants, &c) indicate the 
awakening of the animal nature. Nu- 
merous facts in the animal world such as 
instinct, love of offspring, &c show the 
evolving human nature. Countless are 
the sigus of the dawning Angel nature 
in the soul of Man: selfdenial, self. 
sucrifice, burning desire for truth, ideal 

endeavours &c., 


It is glorious that such should be the 
ense? For how could man become an 
Angel after death unless he were one 
vere and now ? Death only demolishes 

he house, and has nothing whatever to 

0 with its occupier. 


That which is called “evil,” is merely 
imperfect good—good in the making— 
just as "cold is a low degree of heat; 
but this of course is no excuse for 
"evil" for why should we choose a 
“tower” in preference to a “higher” 
state of being? 

Iu a word man is a Spark of God 
manifesting and developing in a form 
midway between the animal and the 
Angel The aim of man’s life—like that 
of the whole “creation,” is to develop 
the Divine Spark. The Way is to 
remove the animal remnants which 


prevent the latent God-Nature from 
ruling. Itis the way of Purification. 
In other words; when the Divine in 
you has overcome the animal, then the 
Spark can create for itself an Angelic 
form of Existence; then and not tiil 


then will you become an Angel. 


7 In the work and struggle for develop- 
ment— which work and struggle conti- 
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nue life after life, until the aim i 
reached—man is not without hel p froms 
the invisible universe. Divine helg 
comes to him in many ways; illuminat 
ing, warning, comforting. The victor. 
ous brothers and sisters help the child 
until it can walk alone. 


At the event which is eal'ed Death, 
you lose- your physical body Alas: 
how often it occurs that the part whic! 
is left, when the material has been taker 
away is but a poor defective thing 
longing and eager to return once mure 
to the school-class, May’ you, wher 
you pass out of this life have develop 
ed so far, that the Spark of God in you 
has become your true Ego. For theo 
you will be able to live as a consciow 
personality, as a full grown “I? with 
out a physical body—and you will have 
conquered “everlust’ ng life.” | 

This is the hidden meaning of a! 
inspired religions, itis. also the Great 
Secret of Cnristianity. 


In John I, The Spark of God 
is called the Logos, this implies 
the /de«, the Z'hought and the Ford. 


(and ni t only “the Word’ as generall; 
conceived.) Tne Spark was “in the 
beginning with God and was God 
“All things were made by Him (Johs 
l.5) Tee Spark was made flesh and 
must tabernacle in each one of us, aud 
shine in the darkness (John. ].4) Con- 
sciousness developed in freedom is the 
"innocent Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world” (.29) siz 
the sin of the inner world, “the King: 
dom of God". “Sin” cannot be taker 
away ftom the outer world untilit cease 
to be a workshop; “sin?” pertains t 
animalism, and an'malism is the rat 

stuff of the workshop ! 3 


pons rrr" 
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The developed Spark, or Logos, is 
called “the Son of Man” (John 3..4)- 
“Christos Jesus”, a ; the anointed 
Salvation of God}. Oaly by developing 
the Spark of God, can you be “saved” 
that is, reach the aim of this life. 


Iu the Gospels the development of 


the Spark is described as a conception, 
a birth, a growth—perfection through 
suffering and tinal victor.. 

of the 


*The inner Christos is born 


Virgin, viz: the pure part of the Soul: 
When the animal hus been overcome, 
then the Inner God is liberated. Tne 


name of the Virgin is “Mary? (“Sor- 
row") she is of the house of Duvil 
(*Bsloved") Sheis batrothed to the 
Architect Joseph (“God will add”): 
the hope of grovth must be united to 
purity, but the Virgin must have 
conceived ere she be wedded to 
Joseph, else the hope has no 
foundation. Ths Christos is conceiv- 
ed iv Vazereth (“the sprout”) Luke 
24,30, aud born in Bethlehem (४ House 
of breal’); for he is the bread of Lite, 
aud ths “true” of ths sprout emanat- 
ins tro u tne old r»oc. (Job L4-7.) 


Tne Christos is born in the Stable, 
-fro.n whiea the “animals?” have been 
driven out. His laid in the Munger, 


4] 


80 that the brute passions may be 
deprived of food. He is born ab Chris- 
tmas—the time of regeneration to the 
northern hemisphere where the doctrine 
of the Christos was first enunciated. 
As a Child, the Laner Christ is wors- 
hipped by the Wise, but persecuted by 
the representatives of Cæsar Augustus, 
All these statements are verily true and 
refer both to the Outer and the Inner 
Realm. When the Christos has” in- 
creased in wisdom and Stature” (Luke 
IL. 32) then the last struggle for perfe- 
ction begins. Wonders are worked —in 


our own being: The biind see, the 
lane walk, &c", finally when the 
physical nature is overcome, then 


“Consums tum est“ It is finished.” The 
God-Man arises from the grave of the 
Lower Self, and ascends into heaven, 
joining the Angels, Victors, Masters. 


During the whole period of develop- 
ment John (viz: “ Grace of Jehoveh ") 
is active. Asa Baptist he leads man 
unto Bethabara (John L,28) viz. “the 
House of Anger”, where he is purified. 
As an Evangelist he accompanies him 
ou the way if he is Andrew (manly”). 


Tnisis briefly what we ventura to 
say at persent about the Development 
of Man’s Divine Nature, the Religion 
of the Twentieth Century ! 


GLIMPSES OF 


A BOY OF THIRTY-SIX. 
At the door of the aged Sadhu's 
. hermitage stood a boy of thirty-six. 
; He knocked and it was opened to him. 


DAYANANDA. 


: What for?’ was the hurried query. 
‘For truth! For knowledge: For 
wisdom |’ was the young boy's answer. 
Where eyes refused to read the phy- 
siognomy of the face, the habituated 


*[hs well-kaowa [0४33 ५2३ in Josiah VIL: L4 is wrongly translated—Ha Halmah- 
THE Virgin, not A Virginis to be the mother of Immanuel. 
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f E | ears did duty as mind-readers through 
the P tones. 
Law; ‘Hast read anything ? 
‘ Awa Dayananda enumerated a long list of 
fallen books on a variety of subjects ang then 
ha s said he had read nothing. The vast 
master learning he had amassed had confused 
ean hie 7 him. The spiritual solace he sought 
was nowhere in that lettered wisdom. 
Tho — ‘Yes! Books embarrass. Learning con- 
the Pl | founds. Truth lies disfigured under 
the da: that unsupportable burden of heiro- ' 
And | * glyphics. When hearts open to hearts, 
trembl true wisdom flows forth like unto a 
fount. Go, my chiid, and relieve thy soul 
t of the mass of learning thou hast picked 
i promiscuously out of those entangled . 
| meshes of letters. Go this instant 
if thou wilt learn learning divine. 
Throw all the nonsense, thou hast 
umed, into the Jamna.’ 
The peremptory tone of the order 
left no room for wrangle. In an instant 
pit! . Dayanand was outside the hermitage. 
- — 4 He found himself immersed in dreams. 
| -Tho horrible caves he had plunged into, 
| each lovely vale, each dreaaful dale 
ibl he had  traversed, the. streams and 
rivers that he had crossed; most of 
|. — them by swimming,—all the hardships 
of travel and more troublesome still 
One | the difficulties of persuasion and hum- 
zeli ble requests that had had to be borne 
Abi) before the acquisition of each of those 


volumes—the nonsense hud been 
dearly bought in thatage of manuscripts 
when printed books were rare—stood 
pictured before him ina quick succes- 
sion of presentations, Was all this 
labour labour lost? Books that would 
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Dayananda’s heart trembled at ths. 
prospect. Yet some inscrutable des 
tiny goaded him on, He made straight 
for the Jumna, Not a moment did 
ne linger in the way. The struggle 
in his heart became most acute when 
standing on the sandy bank he found 
the muddy stream flowing at his feet 
For an instant he felt as if he were 
going to curse the dreadful Daughter 
of the Sun.  Yama's twin-sister Jay, 
her wavy mouth agape to gulp dows 
his literary treasures. 

Why should it be necessary to dis- 
pose of first treasures before layiog 
claim to new ones? Was the eyeless 
Guru in virtual reality endowed wits 
intuitional vision? Could he out & 
his resourceless nudity give more that 
in fanatic disdain he was commanding 
to be cast away ? 

Doubts troubled Daysnanda's heart 
and yet he could not keep back his 
hand, which, with tne packet of all the 


books he- had, advanced towards the 


river. Plash! So fell the volumes ov 
the bubbles in the gaping stream. Le 
an instant the darkuess ofthe muddy 
water hid them from his eyes. 

Anda load appeared to have been 


lifted off Diyauauda’s breast. He 
woke. Lt was bright morning. A 


soft breeza was blowing. ‘Tne chirping: 
of birds to which life in the woods has 
accustomed him was once more tree 
The suu shone. The sky knew no: 
a speck of cloud. Why should he alona 
be troubled in the midst of such mirth, 
ful company. | 
He had done the bidding of his 
Guru. ln his first transaction, he 
the pupil, had not proved false. ‘Tha’ 
the Guru should keep his word, toc 
was no concern of the disciple to worn 
over. 
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As he stepped again into the Guru’s 
academy, the latter at once found out 
—from what? from light steps ?—that 
the pupil was fit for his tutelage. He 
hailed him warmly, and then began 
that series of lessons which Gurus of 
the times of the Upanishads alone 
knew how to teach and the pupils of 
the days that ended alas! with the 
‘age of the epics knew how to learn. 


A few anecdotes of the scholastic 
career of Dayanand at Virajananda’s 
sem nary hive come down to us: they 
are our ouly glimpses into those dutiful 
days of his studious studies. 

Virjananda, they say, bathed at hisown 
school. He required a considerable num- 
ber of pitchers ot the water of the Jumna 
to purify his body before he sat down to 
prayer. lt was a rule that could brook 
no violation. Aad Diyanand might be 
seen hurrying to the stream and back 
every day, whether it was hot or cold, 
dry or wet. 'The rule was never croken, 
by the teacher, of the morning bath 
by the papil, of willing and self—im- 
posed service. à | 

Tae duty of sweeping the courtyard 
of the house was entrusted to Daya- 
naud, too. One day he had swapt the 
house clean and was looking for a 
basket to throw the refuse out. Vira- 
jauaads was walking to aud fro ia a 
thouzatful mood. His foot by chanca fell 


on tne heap of refusa collectad in a cor-. 


ner. Was this Diyanandu's intentional 
mischief? Tae wrath of the master 
knew no bounds. If iu Virajananda 
there was à weakness,it was his wrath. 
. He drew his stick and beat Dayanan la 
«mightily with it. Tne boy, his azə 
neariuz forty, bora puuish nent wita- 
out murmur, and when a third porsoa 
had pleaded for him urging his age, 


his plea was different. 


4]3 


his ashram, as strong reasons’ for his 
exemption from physical penalities— 
this without as much as a hint from 
him, he approached his Guru, he too, 
to repeat that same request. Only 
He urged the 
tenderness of the Guru’s body, which 
in striking his adamantive limbs must 
of necessity ache, as his reason for his 
exemption. 


. In the seminary of Virajanand there 
Was no arrangement for the lodging 
and board of his pupils. The suall 
closet flanking on one sida the eu: 
trance of a tample is showa to an Arya 
Samajic devotee even to-day as the 
place where Dayananda took shelter 
of nights during the days of his disci- 
pleship at Mathura. Ths closet is so 
small, that itis a wonder how Daya- 
nand s gigantic constitution with a size 
more than six feet and other dimen- 
sions, proportionate to his stature, 
could s [५७७2३ himself within it, 


For some time his food was fried 
grams. Liter, arrangaments were 
made at a house for his dinner. A; 
gentleman of means promised hin his 
daily baverage of milk. | 

For studying in the night light was 
needad. Tradition has it that small. 
lamps of earth aad flour stuck into the 
crəvicə3 of walls by religious Hindu 
dames were collected by this otherwise 
resourceless scuolar and mide into oue 
big ligat whica made the written pazo 
lazibla without endanzerinz his eyes. 
Oil, too, was found for him later by tae 
bounty of another charitably disposed 
man of means. 


For about two yaars and a half Daya- 
naud studied with such means at the 
feet of his eyeless Guru. He used 
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when he became old and Virajananda 
had long since departed this world, to 
show the mark of a blow which he had 
received from his Guru, and. which in 
his faithful filial love he termed his 
master’s affectionate gift. र 


Of book-lore Dayananda studied 
only Grammar and Vedant at Viraja- 
nanda’s feet, These sciences could 
not of themselves forge the bond of 
endearment that made the pupil his 
teachers lifelong adorer. Of the 
spiritual privacy that the student 
enjoyed with his teacher history keeps 
no record. Under every writing of 
his, Dayananda subscribes himself 
Vivajananda's Shishya. What was it 

- that left such an indelible mark on the 
Scholars mind. What made him his 
master’s perpetual bondman? Some 
naster, some disciple may reveal the 

»cret. To us laymen the peep into 


hat occult conclave is forbidden. 


"m 


. And one day Dayananda knelt before 
his Guru to ask his final leave. Among 
. the Arya community this last saluta- 
tion is a Sanskara—that leave-takiug of 
the pupil from his preceptor. The 
| ceremony over, the pupil lays at the 
| Guru's feet his offering. Dayananda 
Jaid his. It was a handful ot cloves. 
What more could a parentless child, a 
self-made orphan, depending for his 
daily bread on the charity of others 
- bring for his parting, pupils, present. 
The teacher barely touched it: he 
refused to accept the offer. His parental 
favours, his pedagogic gifts, merited a 
|e e nA ‘Phe pupil thought it 
was above rewards. Was it? 
Then only a sincere spirit of offering, 


the readiness to lay down his all if the 
— teachers deinanded it, was what 
teacher asked. Dayananda was ready. 


the 
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He would perform the ceremony not 
Only in its symbols but. in its 6 pirit. 
He owed his cultured self, aye the’ self 
that at present was he, to Verajanand 
and that self he was ready to consecrat: 
to his service. 

‘Then, Dayananda, I covet no selfish 
gain. It isthe religion of rshis, the 
dharma of the Vedas that hus through 
me revealed itself to thee. The voit 
of the seers of old has bean rin zing all 


along : I was simply its month-piece. 
Make thy offering to that voice. 
Pay back they rishi-rin, the debt 
thou owest to that voice. Seest thou? 
The seers themselves are ranged 
in circles around thee, around nx 


Every corner, every inch of the sacred 
soil of Bharat is the pulpit of a sage of 
the Vedic Ages They cry to us fur 
the repayment of their cultural loan. 
Wilt thou pay it? Pay it to their 
sons, the human tenants of the earth 
Wilt thou ? 

* Yes whispered Dayananda. 
anand was now a changed man. He 
realised for the first tim» the mission 
to which Gods had been goading him 
from the first. His vision of the night 
of shivaratri, his wandenings, his toil, 
his travail hid been pregnant witha 
purpose. The words of the guru were 
giving that purpo:e its predestined. 
birth as the guiting star ot his future. 
destiny; ‘Shall I be found fit when. 
the hour cones? The Guru gave his. 
blessing. The Gods nodded endorsement. | 

V 
ALONE IN MULTITUDES. न 

“It was Kumbh, the twelve-yearly fair | 
which on the lst of Baisakh draws 
millions of pilgrims from all corners of 
the Hindu continent. A voluminous 
stream of worshipful visitors was flow- 


Dav- 
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ing without break on the band of the 
Ganga. From morning till evening it 
flowed on. In the night the bustle 
lessened a little, to more than make 
up the deficiency in the morning that 
followed. In that fair you could have 
a view of the whole orthodox India 
asina small cinnema picture. Most 
noticeable of the pilgrims were the 
various orders of mendicants that had 
assembled in their thousands, They 
had, to all appearances, renounced the 
world. Or what else did their ochre 
robes indicate? Some orders there 
were that had renounced this colour 
too—mark of their extreme disdain of 
symbolism. However indicated, the 
spirit at the bottom of these sects or 
non-sects was that of renunciation. To 
them the world appeared full of misery, 
full of endless disputes, full of constant 
discord, Their heart hungered for peace, 
for hamonious repose. And how had 
they ended their toils of the world ? 
The most noted of them might be seen 
mounted on elephants, clad in splendid 
robes, having large followings, and 
quarrelling too, to be given precedence 
over a rival order in their turn for bath 
at the sacred steps, the Har ki Pauri, 
The world on the other side, mirrored 
in their pseudo-mendieaney appeared 
tto be a replica of the world that they had 
iforsaken. It was only a Moslem 
lbeaven they were enjoying. Self res- 
ttraint on earth was rewarded with 
greater facilities for enjoyment in that 
cochre-robed paradise. ‘The same police 
tthat settles, or dis-settles, the quarrels 
of worldly people, was calləd into 
requsition to do that duty by those 
other-worldly saints. 


Busy on the bank was a class of 
-people that called themselves ‘Pandas.’ 


420 


They too were an other-worldly class. 
‘Their treasures were in heaven. 
On this side of the eternity they had 
taken on themselves a none too easy 
task of helping their benighted 
brethern—-in faith they recognised no 
brotherhood—to eross over to the 
Brighter Shore. Today was the day 
of the Great Paddling. And they 
were busy pushing their oars. The 
fees they demanded were only nominal— 
in their collective value they might 
become a considerable amount, Their 
rites were unintelligible tothe ordinary 
brain. But so too is whole metaphysics. 
Who ever saw heaven physically ? 
Things of religion are things of faith. 
Question and the talisman evaporates, 

One dip atthe sacred steps, accom- 
pained by the necessary concomitant 
rites was a permit to heaven. How? 
Dayanand alone thought this way. 
He was anxious, too, to find an answer. 

In the midst ofthose mighty con- 
courses there moved a lonely Sadhu. 
He went now this way, then that 
way. Where all were unquestioningly 
credulous, his restless skepticism 
suggested queries. Bath even in the 
limpid ‘waters of the Ganges could 
cleanse only the body. For purifica- 
tion of the soul some. spiritual wash 
was necessary. Could the Pandas 
suggest any ? 

The next day on the road leading to 
Hrshikesha you could find a flag 
hoisted, bearing a sinister insignia, 
Pakhand Khandani Pataka, the Flag 
to Demolish Untruth. . Under it stood 
the Sadhu all alone, with only a loin-~ 
cloth on, preaching, preaching violently. 
At the top of his voice he stood con- 
demning the superstious credulity of 
the pilgrims on the one hand and the. 
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complaisant mendacity of the Pandas 
on the other, He spared neither 
Sadhu nor saint. Where these two 
classes had made a clique betwecn them 
to bewitch and befool the populace, 


the future of humanity could not 
but be a witches’ hell or -a fools 
proadise. Har ki Pauri he re- 


christened Had ki Pauri, १.९., the step 
of bones, for it was there that the 
bones of the dead from all parts of India 
were cast into the Ganges to secure 
for the dead soul salvation in the next 
world. The Ganges had power rot 
only over the living; for the dead also 
it could make provision in its beatific 
race. 

The Sadhu thundered for days and 
days. He rent the skies with 
ge of blind ritualism. 


his 
He 
ew large concourses of people. They 
mndered:at his strange statements, 

svel propositions In the Hindu 
orthodoxy however there was room side 


PROF, MACDONELL'S LECTURE ON BRAHMANIS 


A CRITICAL REVIEW. 


The lecture on Brahmanism, deliver- 
ed on January 2nd 923, by Prof. A. A. 
Macdonell at Lahore, raises no new 
issue as regards the religion of the Veda. 
The lecture is valuable in one E 
viz. that it presents in a nutshell the 
whole position of European scholars on 
this vast and knotty subject. Iu sup- 
port of his statements the Professor 
omitted to cite verses etc. from the scr p- 
tures, whereby it has become extremely 
difficult, for scholars of a different 
school from him, to examine his views 
critically. In this hurried note there- 
fore we shall offer general criticism 
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_by side for both enunciation and denu?— 
ciation. The harangues of Dayanan 
gave rise to whispers, talks, and eve! 
wranglos, but a faith as old @ 
centuries, a devotion hoary with thi 
ages, could not by these murmurings b 
disturbed. The large audiences prov € 
simply audiences, They heard; the 
did not practise. 

To his great mortification Diyanan 
observed that’ the crowds on the bank 
of the sacred stream or on the sacre 
step increased instead of diminishing 
The z»al of the inexperienced de 
magogue suffered a rude shock. Hi 
lectures h*d been attended by thousan d: 
yet what was the effect ? 

Was it under some such impuls 
that the thundering demagogue all ofs 
sudden hushed his voice. He withdrew 
and except for a hurried answer which the 
mischierious questioning, conscious 0! 
unconscious, of a learned fool evoked, 
was heard no more, 


à . 
J 


5 
only, for in the absence of spec,” [s 
references it is impossible to go il ® 
details. i J 
First half of the lecture is occupi? 
with a discussion of Zoarastrianism, a"? 
though similarities between that rien 
; S his 
gion and the aeligion of the Veda « é 
pointed out, yet it is in the seco" " 
half that the learned lecturer choo: 
the Veda for his immediate targ: 
Our criticism therefore will begin wfair 
this second half, and towards the closws 
if space permits, we shall take noti o 
of afew statements in the first hou 


of the lecture too. DW 
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First as regards the age of the 
Veda. Wherever the Professor refers 
to this topic, he gives an air of certain- 
ly to what in truth is but a hypothetic 
statement of his, In his lecture he 
gives no argument to prove his pro- 
position. In his much greater work, 
A History of Sanskrit Lecture, too, 
where scope for discussion was ample, 
he makes mere  guesses, assigning 
arbitrary lengths of time to each stage 
in what he regards the development of 
the Brahmanic religion, and when 
those stages, counting backwards, are 
exhausted, turn comes of the Veda. 
Tke whole theory is a tissue of hap- 
hazard surmises. The reader may 
study it in the book referred to and 
form on it his own judgment. 


That there are Vedic words or dis- 
tortions of them in the Avesta, so that 
‘whole verses cf the Avesta can be 
turned word ‘for word into Vedic, by 
the simple application of phonetic 
laws, points to the derivation, not only 
of the spirit, but also of the texts of 
the Parsi scripture from the Vedas. 
Aryan languages of the West retain 
much of Vedie diction and thought, 
traces of which last are, as the Pro- 
fessor admits, found also in the early 
i religions of Egypt, China and New- 
) bzealand. The -conclusion from these 
yr$data is natural that human culture was, 
eaat its source, one. And as Professor 
wai Macdonell points out in his lecture— 
reonly change his tone—the Vedas pre- 
œh sent ‘a more primitive phase of reli- 
3aigious thought than is recorded in any 
F' other literature. The word primitive 
Mq is, with European scholors, synonymous 
jh with ‘undeveloped. We take it to 

p mean ‘undeteriorated. With us on 
ES this point is Doctor Wallace, who shares 


some spiritual 
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with Darwin the credit for discovering, 
and, perhaps formulating, too, the theory 
of evolution, but to whom the verses of the 
Veda appear to present an obstacle in the 
way of his acceptance of the hypothesis 
of ‘continually increasing intellectual 
power. The poetry of Vedic sages he 
finds to be no whit inferior to that of 
‘our Miltons and Shakspeares’. 


What, however, of such ‘ primitive’ 
character does Professor Macdonell 
find as common to all ‘primitive’ reli- 
gions? Is it the idea of ‘the mother- . 
hood of the earth’? This idea of itself 
suggests that kindred idea of ‘the 
fatherhood of heaven. As a relic of 
this latter idea is current even now in. 
modern languages the phrase ‘paternal, 
roof, while the other relationship, viz, 
that of motherhood with the earth, is 
recognised today in its entirety in 
terms such as ‘motherland, ‘mother 
country’ etc. The ancient worshipped 
the earth in the same sense in which 
the modern adores land. Only the 
outlook of the modern has narrowed. 

In his interpretation of the religious | 
beliefs and practices of the ancient 
Aryans, as pictured in the Veda, the 
learned Professor appears to have 
missed one very important point, viz. 
that the descriptions and invocations | 
of the Vedas are poetic. A thing by | 
being simply addressed does not on 
that account become a deity or even an | 
animate being. "The personifications of - 
natural phenomena’ that the lecturer 
finds in the Veda are simply 
descriptions, cloaking within them 
message or moral 
injunction, worded rhythmically in the 
style of poetry. The beauty of the 
Dawn, for instance, is much adverted 
to inthe Veda, to inculcate in the sweet 
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indirect persuasive style of the yade, 
among other things the habits both o 
early rising and studying the pancramic 
wonders of nature. The glow of Morn, 
Soen through the eyes of a poet, has a 
spiritual significance of its own, which 
even a Macdonell, however prosaic he 
may choose to be, cannot, we presume, 
miss. What, let us ask, was his ex- 


ndian Dawn, the Dawn that rishis iu- 
oked ? 


A second difficulty in Vedic studies 
that of manifold meanings conveyed 

vy each Vedic epithet. These epithets 
stand not so much for concrete objects 
as for the ideas that the latter embody. 
"The same words denote different things 


| et 


Se = atdifferent places, which, only a practised 

lowest reader can find out by referring 

the su | to the context. An instance of 

| _ this very difficulty is afforded by a 
mony, . am 45 "t 

passage in the lecture of the Boden 

T Professor. Soma, says the lecturer, 

_ The | “vas brought down to men by an eagle 

pit! , 00 eagles. Was rearing of eagles-a 


common practice in ancient days, so 
. common that every house holder could, 
at the time of a sacrifice, which by the 
way, was an every day feature of that, 
according to the testimony of Euro- 
pean Scholars, sacrifice-ridden age, get 
to order through that aerial agency ? 
i; A little reflection will show that the 
learned lecturer has: stumbled some- 
where in the interpretation of a Vedic 
term. Where ?—is not for us to show. 
The word Garutman or Suparna has 
possibly been his stumbling block. 
Scholars of the Veda are acquainted 
with alternative meanings of either of 
these words, which substituted, will 
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Professors rendering is stark 
sense. 


Every human view of divinity is 
anthropomorphic. If the  Veda has 
erred in this respect, it has erred 
in its adaptation to the human capacity 
of comprehension and presentation. 
‘Man makes God in his own image’ is a 
truer adage than its reverse authorised 
by the bible, or is at least as true. * The 
Hand that made us is Divine’ isa 
stanza occuring in a modern poem. 
Is divinity sought to be endowed 
by the author of this line with a 
physical hand ? If not, nor is it, too, 
by the verses of the Veda. Detailed 
refutation of the Professors remarks 
in regard. to the forms and traits, 
physical and moral, of the Vedic 
devatas, misinterpreted a: deities, would 
be possible only if chapter and verse 
were quoted. 

That features of the earth's surface 
are deified is an old old cavil against the 
divine character of the Veda, which cavil 
however has long since been refuted, 
Vedic terms, bearing their.own import 
where they occur, have been used in later 
ages to name particular objects, such 
as particular rivers etc. That they 
occur in the Veda does neither give 
the mantras a historical setting nor 
does it cast, too, a slur on the religion 
of the ‘primitive’ Aryan. 


non- 


In the same category, too, may be 
placed the suggestions of the Professor 
as regards worship of snakes and the 
throwing of oblations containing meat 
into the fire of sacrifice. One Vedic 
synonym of Yajna is adhvars, meaning 
‘free from slaughter, A charactaristic 
of the deities is that they partake of 
amrit, that is, what is not mri, dead: 


s 
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The fight between deities and demons 
on which the Professor has a few 
sentences is figurative Where the 
prayers are offered in the spirit of ‘giva 
and take,’ the verse simply enunciates 
an actual fact. Not the least that a 
man thinks or does goes without 
bearing fruit. Magic incantations are a 
later accretion to the primitive religion 
of the Veda. Where mantras of the 
Veda are employed for the purpose, 
the fault is either of the reciter or of 
the commentator, the verses nowhere 
suggesting such use of themselves. 
‘The Brahman, who has correct 
knowledge, has’ no doubt, ‘the Gods (?) 
in his power.’ Gods are here forces of 


nature, which Professor Macdonell 
has already in his rendering 
deified. Do not scientists of the 


present age, Brahmans in one respect, 
viz. that of physical knowledge, harness 
to their service these very Gods, by 
dint of their correct knowledge ? 


From the use of the word Sapatni 
in the Rg and Atharva Vedas the 
learned savant of Oxford concludes 
that ‘the number of Wives 
was not restricted to one in 
Vedic times. Supatni may mean a 
co-wife. As the feminine form of 
Sapatna, however, it means a female 
enemy or rival The masculine form 
- Sapatna occurs a great number of times 
inthe Veda. Allcommentators, including 
Europeans, render this term as enemy. 
Why assign a different meaning to the 
feminine form? A slight slip in un- 
derstanding the true meaning of a 
‘Vedic term makes one take a totally 


erroneous view of the whole Vedic 
sociology : ; 
The Professor reviewing Vedic 


munorality asserts that life in the Vedic 
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times was not sacred. The Veda in- 
culeates friendlines towards all crea- 


tures, whether human or sub-human 
(Y.36 8). Among men too love is 


Sought of the devas, t.e., brahmanas, 


rajas, ४. e, ksthatriyas, shudras, and 
aryas, i.e, vaishyas. Of war time, 
carnage is a necessary evil, made 
indispensible by the constitution of 
humanity, both individual and com- 
inunal. The same Veda that in 
ordinary circumstances inculeates mercy, 
regardless of the personal character 
of, or our tie with, the recipient 
thereof, enjoins severest cruelty to be 
shown in war time, where needed in the 
interests of dharma. 

The Professor affirms that the doctrine 
of transmigration, which today forms 
the central pivot of. Brahmanism is 
a post-Vedie innovation, nowhere sano- 
tioned or mentioned by the Veda. 
We give below a literal English trans- 
lation of one of the many verses on 
the subject found in the Veda. 


0 Asuniti, endow us again with sight aud 
breath as a reward bhoga. May we long 
see the sun rising high. Be bounteous, O 
favourably disposed God, for. onr good. 
(Rgveda X. 59.6.) 


The verse is very clear, and can 
admit of no prevarication. 


The learned Professor does not, 
however, content himself with a mere 
negation of the Vedic character of this 
doctrine, but philosophises algo on its 

ood and evil effects on the pos 

of those. that profess it,  (l) ‘It 
paralyses action. How? The doctrine 
in plain words m3aus that the weal and 
woe of every suceaseding life is but 
the fruit of actions done in the pre- 
ceding life or lives. It necessitates hard 
work in the present span of existence 
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to ensure happiness in the next span. 
How can one with such convictions 
be slothful ? Sloth, on the contrary, 


is natural for those whose. sphere of 
action ends with the present, and who . 


for beatitude in the next world depend 
on the capricious mercy of a Superior 
Being, that mercy in its turn inalien- 
ably associated with the good offices 


of a superior man. (2) ‘It 
makes action selfregarding. . Does 
it? Lhe Professer has, when making 


this objection, a very hard nut to crack, 
viz., the doctrine of ahmisa, harmless- 
ness, which among qualities that make 
for salvation ranks first. Abd how 
does the Professor crack this nut? 
y a fanciful device furnished by 
s ingeuinty, suggesting :—‘The 
poise TE S soos e OD 
much perhaps owing to the growth 
of other-regarding morality, as from 
fear that relatives might be embodied 
in the particular creature that was 
being injured.’ The idea for its origin- 
ality beats all else that the Professor 
said in the course of his whole lecture. 
To the Sanskrit literature, and‘ the 
religious and moralideas embodied in 
it, if makes a new addition. ` ‘Lhe 
strain on the Professor's fancy has been 
hard, alas! too hard. 


In a subsequent portion of his 
address the Professor takes quite the 
opposite view of the moral effects of 
this doctrine, and that for the very 
reason we have adduced. To quote 
from the lecture :— " 


. This should not paralyse human effort. 
For itis pointed out, since fate is nothing 
else than the result of action done in a for- 
mer birth, every man can by right conduct 
Shape his future fate, just as a potter can 
mould a lump of clay into whatever form he 
likes, l i 
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Which shall we take tobe the Profes- 
sors right view ? Of self-contradictions, 
however, the Professor has many in 
his lecture. For instance the following 
two statements occuring at a very 
short distance from each other in the 
introduction defy all attempts at re- 
conciliation :— 

() 

‘But if we compare Zoroastrianism and 
Brahmanism generally we find that in the 
former the moral interest predominates as 
compared with the sacrificial and philosoph- 
ical intereses of the latter.’ 

(2) 

‘The duties of man here (‘in zoarastrianism) 
largely consist in the immediate fight with 
the evil spiri's, especially in sacrifice and 
ritual,’ 

It is gratifying to note that the 
purifying virtues of ancient rites, es- 
pecially of fire, have, though very 
reluctantly, been recognised by the 
Boden Professor. Commenting on the 
religion of Avesta tho Professor ob- 
serves : — 

The sacred firs is always kept burning as 
particulary potent iu the capacity of a puri- 
fier. This conception is quite analogous to 
that in Indian religion, of the god of Fire, 
Agni, who is specifically called the Purifier, 
Pavaka, and who drives away the demons, or 
Rakshasas, from the sacrifice. 

Now wnat were these rakhshasas ? 
The Professor himself enlightens us a 
few lines further in the sam? address :-- 

They did not know in those days that 
these demons were of an . excessively 
minute order in the form of the germs of 
diseases (Italics ours). 


Negation to us appears to be an uu— 
willing affirmation. 
Coming to modern times the Pro— 
fessor has a just tirade against Hindu 
ism, Before a long list of abuses, thas 
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have through our igaorance crapt into 
the religion of the Rishis, aud of which 
superstition is by no means the least 
pernicious, we have but to bow our lead 
in shm3. Superstition however is 
not the monoply of one clim» or 
country. The Professor, if he has not 
begun to feel bored, may bə referred 
to an article on the subject by R. 
Lissan contributed to the Islamic Re- 
view for December I922. We quote 
below only one paragraph from that 
interesting paper on ‘Superstition in 
Christian Countries’ :— 


In the country districts of England and 
Wales many of these survivals are still 
practised and the belief in witches, ete.. pre- 
vails in Devonshire, Cornwall and other 
eouubries In London, where one would not 
expect to find such beliefs, nearly every 
motorist has a “mascot,” usually a black eat 
of a gollywog, ostensibly as an ornament 
but really asa charm or luck-bringer, to 
avoid accident or to avoid running over 
people. Aviators are not immune from the 
same sort of ideas. And yet most English 
people pride themselves on what they call 
their *level-headeduess." There were, a few 
years ago, in Belgium, and may still exist, 
unless destroyed during the war, some fetish 
trees, where pieces of rag were hung as fetish 
offerings, practically in response to relief 
from ailment or to granted wishes and 
prayers addressed to Christ and the Virgin 
Mary, who are represented as being in the 
tree. 


What by the way does the Professor 
mean by citing ‘Hindustan. as tho 
Avesta parallel of Vedic Sindhustan. 
Has he met with this last. word any- 
“-where in the Veda? The Vedic term 
‘prakritised’ in the Avesta is Sindhu, 
meaning a stream. The name of the 
people liviag on this side of the Indus 
is a later coinage and has nothing to 
do either with the Vedic term men- 
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tioned above or with the river named 
after that term. For the rule of 
phonetics, which the Professor wanted 
to illustrate by citing this parallel, 
more appropriate examples could be 
found from the Veda itself. 

Having done with the lecture, or 
more proplerly, lecture proper, we 
want to inquir3 with what object the 
lectures were arranged and given, 
A sentence in the introduction to the 
first lecture appears to us to be the key 
to the mentality which his bean at work 
at the back of the whole programme of 
criticism that lasted for three days. 
We quote the sentence in the words of 
the Professor :-— 

It is only Christianity which is capa- 
ble of adapting itself to the service of 
mankind without any restrictions. 

What inthe name of fairness or re- 


levancy had these remarks to do with a 
critical examination of Brahmanism, 


which as we understand, was 
the topic of the lecture. Is the 
Professor out to  propogate .Chris- 
tianity ? His views, as the reader 


will see, are clearly obsessed by priestly 
prejudice. What business has a Uni- 
verisity catering for ‘ liberal ' education 
to make. arrangements under its 
anspices for religious criticism, and that 
too at the hands of.a person, from 
whom sympathy for the religions he 
was to deal with in his lectures was the 
last thing to be looked for? The 
authorities of the Punjab University 
have, no doubt, gone beyond their 
proper sphere of action. While making 
this criticism we have in ourmind the 
whole policy of the University, reflected 
in its courses and syllabuses, in regard 
to the scriptures of the Hindus, OF 
all communities this last is the 
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only one that allows its dearest beliefs 

. in religion to be so trided with. Au 
agitation on the pointis necessary, to 
which we draw the attention of all 
concerned. 


Let us answer, however, the charges 
made by the Boden Professor on this 
last named phase of Brahmanism. 


To him, ‘Hinduism’ appears to 

be a ‘national religion, and Islam 

Tho ‘hostile to | what is beyond’ 
the Pl ‘the area it covers. And Christanity ? 
the da Alone ‘capable’ of ‘serving mankind 
di without any restrictions’ If Islam 
tromb) © makes distinctions between Moslems 
and non-Moslems, Christianity makes 
distinctions within the Christian fold— 
ea between white Christians 

ad coloured Christians. As religion 

iis white man's privileged monopoly. 

-hey say it is a pioneer, too, of 

furopean Imperialism The Cross 

= isa fore-runner of the Union Jack or 

To = for that matter any other Jack 
The ‘of Europe. Is this the service which 
pit! , Ü Christanity is fitted to do to humauity 
| without restrictions? Save us, Lord, 

from our servants. Hinduism in its pre- 

sent condition, must plead guilty to 

_ the charge of being ‘national.’ The 

|. Professor, however, thinks it Has been 

_ always so. ‘The caste systein, he 

One 4 avers, ‘has interposed an insurmount- 
religic | able barrier to its spread beyond the 
revela | confines of India! So it has, since 
m n the degeneration of the system into 
: _ its present inelastic stiffness. The 
are n ç learned Professor cannot, however, be 
ap unaware that marriage of Chandra- 
imagi -gupta with a Greek princess could take 


. place under the anspices of this very 
System. That Hinduism was always 
exclusive is disproved by history. ‘The 
confines of India' were in ancient days 
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much wider than at present. Persia 
Afganistan, Turkestan, and Tibbet 
have at one time “within the memory 
of authenticated history been portions 
of Hindu India. Even beyond the 
borders of that vaste: Bharatvarsh the 
Hindus were free to go. Legends are 
met with iu the Purans, of wholesale 
conversions of outsiders to. Hinduism. 
For. Professor Maclonell’s enlighten- 
ment we shall make only one quota- _ 
tion from Bhavishya Parana :— 

‘By the order of Saraswati, Kanva went 
to Egypt, and having purified (converted) 
and taught I0,000 Mlechhas, won them to 
submission and came (with them) to Arya- 
vrta.’ (Bhavishya Purana, Pratisarga Parva, 
Khanda 4, Adhyaya 2l, Shloka I6.) 

The verses that follow give a des- 
cription of the process by which these 
Mlechhas rose gradually in the scale of 
caste, ; 

The Professor, however, is well 
versed in the Veda. May we refer 
him to Rg Veda VII 3:5 of which we 
append below a literal translation :— 

Extending (the kingdom of) Indra quickly, 
making the world Arya, annihilating foes, 
4. e., the obstacles in the way of this ende- 
avour. , .. 

The phrase we have itacilisedis in 
the Veda krnvanto vishvam  aryam. 
By any the hardest distortion, the 
words cannot be made to yield any 
other import. 2 

All religions were at the outset 
meant to be ‘world religions. The 
followers alas! of all religions alike 
have confined their faiths within the 
borders, somewhere of country, at 
another place of creed, at a third of 
colour. O for a universalization of once 
a Universal faith, revealed by a Uni- 
versal God for the benefit of a Univer- 
sal humanity ! 
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We shall end our review, as, we 
began it with whole-hearted apprecia- 
tion of the learned lecturer. That the 
Professor is learned there can be 
no manner of denying. He is 
morelearned than his learned pupils, 
pupils both of word of mouth and of 
word of book, if he will allow us this 
latter phrase. With him, however, 
learning is no synonym of skepticism. 
In spite of his great scholarship he 
sticks to his, what we regard an 
erroneous, faith, Will his pupils take 
a lesson from his example, and adhere 
to their faith, though he may regard it 
as erroneous? Example, they say, 
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is better than precept. By better we 
mean more powerful. Will it be 80 
in the case of the lecture and the 
lecturer ? We are no advocates of 
blind ^ selfcontradictory credulity. 
Honest examination and research we 
welcome. What, however, is arranged 
‘under the anspices of the University’ is 
nob always honest examination and fair 
research, To the picture presented in 
the University lectures, there is also 
another side, a side more cogent, more 
honest, more faithful, and this side 
is it we press on the attention of the 
young University scholars. 
CHAMUPATI, 


THE MATIN OF THE MARRIED COUPLE. 


(By VEDA 


ओश्म्‌ प्रातरपि प्रातरिन्द्र हवामहे प्रातामें- 
aaam प्रातरश्विना । प्रतिभेगं पूषणं ब्रह्मण- 
'स्पति प्रातः सोममुत रुद्रं EH ॥ 

This is the first of the Mantras that 
ian Arya house-holder and his wife are 
‘called upon to recite as soon as they 
awake in the morning. The prayer 
epitomises their aspirations and duties 
ifor the day. 

The mantra translated literally ruus :— 
"We (मित्रावरुणा) loving and well-chosen 


(अङ्विना) that exercise sexual self- 
control ( हवामहे ) invoke ( प्रातः ) at dawn 
(aña) the God of Light, (प्रातः) at 
mclawn (zez)the God of Glory. (प्रातः) 
—At dawn (gsm) let’ us invoke (भगं) 
=the God of Prosperity ( ब्रह्मणस्पति) the 
Lord of Greatness, ( sta: ) aye, at dawn 


Vyas.) 


( सोम ) the God of Peace (ga) and 
(रूद्र) the Diety of wrath. 

The reader will observe that as the 
several attributes of the wife and her 
husband given in the mantra are 
appropriate, the qualities assigned to 
Paramatma, the Lord invoked in the 
mantra, are so arranged, these too in 
pairs, that the praying couple may 


severally profit by the invocation 
suited to him or her. The two sexes 
are supplementary. Their prayer, 


too, satisfies the same condition. In 
a true chivalrous spirit the first. mem- 
ber of the couple, indicated by the 
dual, noun, aaam is wife. Her 


natural temperament is love. Her 
affection is to be of the whole house- 
hold a sustaining factor. She is to 


be the mother of the family, mother 


not only to Her children, but to her 
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| husband also. Man, however grown up, 
f the and of whatever age, requires still the 
he P 3 caresses of a mother. That instinct 
Law; of childhood, his insatiate longing to 
" be loved. ever remains, Other occu- 
| Aud. pations, cares and worries, natural 
fallen, — to manhood may bauk that longing of 
be su its due. But in moments of leisure 
mastel when toils of the day have 
with h more than exhausted the bread-win- 
i ners body and brain, the ‘jaded’ 
Tho worker desires, oh! how eagerly and 
the Pl with what passion! to fall back on a 
Dio d4 loving bosom on whieh to rest his tired 
‘And | head, dizzied by the worries of the 
पता bt world. It is then that the sweet 
office of ‘mother’ falls to the lot of an 
affectionate wife. It is her hour. 
Let him Jook at her as a faithful friend 
[ m an inalienable companion, a con- 
ent counsellor, What a wealth of 
neanings does this single word मित्र 
disclose, Coming from the root [मिद्‌ 
The meaning स्नेह love, it suggests the faith- 
si a fulness of a consort, the caressings of a 
असक mother, the confidence of a counsellor, 
H . thefaith of a friend. And all these 
' feelings are treasured in one casket, 
. the loving bosom of a wife. l 
"n And the husband? He is चरुण tho 
chosen one. Of many suitors the bride 
One j chose him. He is her qz, one whom 
religi she honors as the best of men, He 
revela the load star of her eyes! He ceases 
bas a ० bə ag as soon as his personal 
huma | & t thei ü 
BE ü excellences exert not their magnetic 
tion attraction on her innate love. Even 
imagi in separation these are inseparably 
and ir joined. For they are afgqat the twin 
कक _ deities spoken of always in the dual 


— — — —— 


gives itself vent in 


number, No distances can cut them tears though, tears that would disarm 


® 
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asunder. In weal and woe their lot 
is cast in the same groove. Of Vedic 
matrimony death is the seal. Once 
married are married once for all. The 
Vedie spouse knows no widowhood. 
The couple after the wedlock remain 
joined, in life, in death. They are 
afsaat | And one attribute assigned to 
Ashvins in the Shastras is that they 
are कुमार, Literally the epithet would 
mean ‘knowing little of sexua! passion.’ 
Married life, in the matter of sexual 
self-control is as full of austerity as the 
period of brahmaeharya. The brahma- 
chari has temptation removed from his 
way. The householder, on the other 
hand, has means for indulgence aud yet 
does not indulge. The sexual passion, 
ordained for a sacred function, namely, 
that of procreation of the race is not for 
wanton enjoyment. The pleasures of 
married life are spiritual. They lose 
their flavour as such, as soon as 
physical enjoyment steps in to mar 
their ecstacy, 


Such being the married couple, it is 
their merited right to invoke blessings 
of the Blissful Deity. Himself divine 
may look for favours divine. The 
Deity too makes Himself male 
and temale according as the supplicant 
hand is of the male or of the female. 
In the wife He manifests Himself as 
light, inthe husband He is revealed 
as power, as glory. In the house-wife 
He is सोम, peac2, patience, power. 
In her man, He is wrath. eg The latter 
aspect too is noble, the kshatriya factor | 
of the human organism, the destroyer 
of evil, the protector of virtue. The 
wrath, too, of a wife is passive. It 
tears, powerful: 
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the mightiest. In the Veda power is 
spoken of as one of the attributes of 
Soma. In the wife again is centred 
the inner prosperity of the house, 
भग, inthe husband the feeding func- 
tion पूषा. 

ब्रह्म मणस्पाति The Lord of Greatness 
appears here to be the proper 
epithet of Divinity. Of the wife and the 
husband it is a common invocation. 
Both long to be great, to make complete 
in the greatness of the one, the 
greatness of the other. Working in 
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unison, in  heaven-ordained consort, 
they will still maintain their separate 
individualities. Of the same mother 
the twin children will suck, each its 
own breast, 


So do the Arya husband and the 
Arya wife, in their joint prayer of a 
morning, lay out their programime of 
work for the day. Hach goes his or 
her own way, he to the world of men, 
she to her comparative seclusion 
among women. Yet in the prayer, 
that they sang together, their hearts 
are knit, and they are indivisibly one. 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION, 


The following excerpts are culled 
from an article by Sir N. G. Chanda- 
varkar appearing in Welfare for 
January 923 :— 


Till nob many years ago, the words “social 
reform” were used in India to distinguish 
such reform from political reform. That 
distinction was observed in all our schemes 
of national progress, because of the peculiar 
position of India, governed by a foreign 
nation, which for political reasons has 
pledged itself to a policy of strict neutrality 
in regard to the social and religious customs 
of the people. As a consequeuce of that 
distinction raged a more or less bitter 
controversy round the question whether 
social reform ought to precede political reform 
or vice versa. The distinction between social 
and political reform was in itself unnatural; 
because all reform is part of a whole. As 
that true riend of India, Allan Hume, who 
served her so faithfully.as the Father of the 
National Congress declared in connection 
with that controversy, all reforms must run 
on parallel lines. ‘The life, whether of a 


nation or of an individual, cannot be divided 
into water-tight compartments. Each kind 
of reform, be it social, religious, political or 
industrial, acts upon the others; and all are 
necessary for the fullness of life and purposes 
of enduring nationality. 


The wisdom of the sage Founder of the 
Arya Samaj who in his scheme for the 
uplift of humanity, laid down in his 
books and rules of the society he 
founded, amalgamated all is.ues social, 
political, industrial, spiritual as well as 
material, has begun to be recognised. 
The rshi, because of his comprehensive 
outlook on life, was conscious of the 
interdependence of all phases of human 
activity and endeavour. 


The elevation ofthe depressed classes 
forms today an item in the programme 
of the social uplift of India, Sir 
Chandavarkar's remarks as regards 
the attitude that alone will bring about 
that uplift ina manner that will make for 
certainty and permanence, are no doubt 
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b I _ &truism which modern reformers have 
| yet to learn. 
f the - ` Kebi 
he P - But what at ‘present is happening in 
w; India? In the ‘first place, our schemes of 
ae social and political reforms are devised 
and advocated by us as if we were 
And piaying the part of the Lady Bountiful 
allen, towards the masses. We use them as pawns 
) su in our game of politics and encourage mobo- 
mastel eracy. Secondly, nothing is more heart- 
vith h rending in India than the tone we adopt in 
speaking of them. A learned educationist 
from Scotland who attended a meeting of the 
Tho Bombay Legislative Council told me the 
the Pl other day that what painfully surprised him 
the da in India was the way in which we speak of 
dus our masses by using deprecatory and degra- 
And ding terms to signify their status in the social 
scale. In the West, he said, one never hears 
juch terms as “depressed classes,” ‘‘back- 
ard classes,” “criminal tribes” and so forth, 
| bhough: there are and have been there 
nilar, if not exactly identical, sections of 
ople. In India we have been accustomed 
rom of old to give degrading names to the 
lower classes and so keep them degraded. 
iony What is the result? The old proverb says; 
“Tf you have the name, you might as well 
have the game" No. Social Reconstruction 
The requires a new method, so aptly pointed out 
pit! by the poet Bailey in his “Festus” : 
i * Men might be better if we better deemed 
- of them. The worst way to improve the 
world is to condemn it.” 
—  Itis not for nothing that Dayananda 
= with whom the idea of this most 
One | necessary reform originated does not 
ase E even foronce use the word ‘untouchable’ 
ay ap _ or ‘depressed ’in his books. That there 
ore A will be men whom the society shall 
has G keep at an arm's length because of 
huma - the impurity of their lives is too 
os n patent to be ignored, Social boycott 


; un ; 
pc of reform Birth, however, does not 
p eye 
anc EM mark out classes and communities a3 


us in | 
there 


- and ostracism are valuable instruments 


outcastes. 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


EUGENICS. 


A. suggestive article on Eugenics 
appears In a recent issue of the Hindu. 
With some of the suggestions made 
in it e.g., those for the facilitation of 
divorce and the legalizaticn of tempo- 
rary marriages, we cannot agree, 
The writer apparently has only the 
physical aspect of marrisge before him. 
That there are spiritual considerations 
to be kept in view when framing rules 
for marriage has been conveniently 
overlooked by him. Physical evils, 
too, that would accrue if the possi 
bilities of divorce be made common, 
and the relation of marriage become 
temporary are too numerous and too 
great to be left. out of regard. On 
whom for instance would lie the res- 
poasibility of bringing up children born 
of temporary marriages, on their 
mothers or on their fathers? What 
effect would their parents’ flippant 


love have on the children ? Reports 
from America where divorce has 
become legal are anything but en- 
couraging in this respect. We are 


sure the writer will reconsider his 
views in the light. of the experiment 
made in some of the countries of the 
West. What however the author of the 
contribution recommends as positive pre- 
cautions before and: after marriage are 
the laws of Manu in a modern setting. 
In every war itisthe flower of manhood 
of the nation involved that goes out to do 
battle and is mostly slain. The sickly and 
diseased, and the old, remain at home and, 
ifthe losses by war are very great the per- 
petuation of the race is left to parentage 
wholly undesirable, on the paternal side at 
any rate The children born of such unions 
must of necessity “be physically defective 
and unfitted to carry out the various 
activities of life and to,in their turn, pro- 
create normally healthy children, One of 
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the pressing problems of the day is, there- 
fore, how to breed men. Engenics, the term 
applied to the science, has for its object, the 
perpetuation of the qualities inherent. or 
hereditary, which contribute to the ideal 
development of the human race. The science 
takes into consideration the theories of 
natural inheritance, variation, selection, 
regression ete., and by scientifically training 
these fundamental elements, through the 
life histories of generations of families, end- 
eavours to arrive at a satisfactory method of 
improving the race generally, and ultimately 
acquiring the highest and, it is to be hoped, 
the moral regeneration and development of 
mankind. It is a curious and remarkable fact 
that. while men have in all times directed 
their intelligence to develop and perpetuate 
the most excellent qualities and highest cap- 
abilities of animals and birds, and particular 
species of fishes and frogs, and creeping 
things like snails, and have similarly imp- 
roved.the growth, production and development 
of- fruit and grain towards perfection, the 
breeding of human beings has been neglected 
and permitted to drift. Though men have 
taken pride in personal prowess and athletic 
feats and beauty culture, the breeding of 
men and women in a Eugenie sense has not 
been attempted. ‘The study of Eugenics has 
only, of recent years, mainly. though the un- 
wearied efforts of the late Sir Francis Galton, 
who founded the Galton Chair of Eugenics 
in the London University in I9ll, been ser- 
iously regarded. ‘The practical application 
of the science was understood in ancient 
India, the Brahmin community, to some 
extent, being the product of ideas calculated 
to perfect the race. However that may be, 
there is now a considerable literature on the 
subject and a growing interest in the 
science. 


From a table demonstrating the inheritan- 
ce of qualities in any population, published 
3 years ago by Sir Francis Galton, it is 
‘clear that the deduction ean be jaade that 35 
‘parents of tho lowest criminal class will 
‘produce, on an average 6 children in every 
35, who will be criminals. Only one will 
Ibe mediocre while none will be useful mem- 
Ibers of Society. In the same way 35 mad 
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parents will have six mad children in every 
35, and all will be lacking in intelligence. 
This startling deduction may be applied to 
healthy (in body and mind) parentage with 
like results. All willbe useful members of 
Society and some will possibly excel these 
parents in every way. 


“As ye sow, ye shall reap” is an aphorism 
that is altogether true. If the seeds of physi- 
cal perfection are sown, physical perfection will 
find birth, and a sane mind ina sound body 
leads to moral excellence. All crime is due 
to disease, and as the world grows older, 
it will recognise that the treatment of crim- 
inals is properly the task of the Physician 
and Surgeon more than it is that of Jailors 
and Warders. The elimination of criminal 
tendencies in the population will yield a 
new generation more or less free from that 
taint. 

Sexual vice should yet be controlled and 
gradually eliminated by isolation, curative 
treatment and education calculated to 
prevent it. The State suppresses epidemic dis- 
eases with an unsparing hand, cholera, small- 
pox leprosy, ete., and yet leaves out of all 
control houses of ill fame, the occupants of 
which spread diseases which are sapping 
the health of millions. If the liberty of the 
subject is of no account in a plague or small- 
pox ease, und patients suffering with such 
maladies are segregated, why should the 
liberty of a subject broad-casting venereal 
diseases be considered as sacred. 


Men convicted of murder or man-slaughter 
and confirmed diseased criminals should be 
either incarcerated for life or, as is being done 
in certain States of America, sterilised and 
so prevented from begetting offspring, Men 
and women entering into the bond of marria- 
ge should be medieally examined by a State 
appointed Board of competent Medical Men, 
and unions should be made impossible if the 
taint of diseases like consumption, syphilis, 
leprosy or insanity is found. In connection 
with the child welfare movement which has 
caught on ereches should be established, and 
children with any sericus taint in them 
should be watched and prevented from 


perpetuating the taint and the child's parents . 
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got at in view to ameliorating their condition 
by curaitive means. 

GODLESS PRODUCIS OF GODLESS 

EDUCATION. 

First it was man that had renounced 
his church and all that connection 
with the Church connotes. Now itis 
woman. Mary Briarly, author of. ‘In 
His Own Image, writing to Svribner’s 
Mayazine, deplores the effects of this 
unhappy tendency, for which she holds 
modern education, in which there is 
no place for God, resposnible in the 
main, In her own words, 

“Partly becauce science has disproved some 
theological dogma, more because the whole 
trend of college training is towards disbelief.” 
The modern university, we are told, "knows 
but one god, the scientific spirit,” and 

E that “evolution isa fact and God 

possibility.” 

Further, 

The modern college course is an almost 

l htinuous propaganda for materialism. 

iere and there some professor who still 

elieves he has a soul tries to reconcile 
Darwinism with a Creator, or mechanistic 
psychology withimmortality. Butthe usual 
academic dictum is that the relating of these 
theories to religion and character must be 
left to the individual.” 


And as to the effects on society of 
this godless education : 


“Tho majority of college graduates take 
the easy course of leaving such problems 
unsolved. They begin life strongly tinged 
with materialism, not knowing what they 
believe as to the existence of God oras to 
what moralteachings are really obligatory. 
And despite the popular depreciation of the 
mondern home, statistics would revealthat a 
large percentage of these students entereu 
college with & more or less definite religious 
creed of some kind, and with very definite 
moral ideals— whether they lived up to 
them or not. ... 

«Since the war we have been doing some 
thinking, and even tho we resent Elinor 
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Glyn’s and Margot Asquith's strictures on 
our society, we are not satisfied with it 
ourselves or we should not be asking for blue 
laws to regulate conduct. We are so dissatis- 
fied that everybody is blaming everybody 
else. We irveigh bitterly against the 
churches and the homes. The women are 
not doing their duty—they are giving too 
much time to outside interests—they are 
degenerating! Women smoking! Women 
drinking! Women preferring adventure and 
amusement to caring for famihes! The 
flapper—the sport skirt—the lack of corsets: 
how the press and publie speakers harp on 
these things! And they do not seem to realize 
that they are using an obsolete vocabulary in 
their denunciations. What have moral ideals 
to do with a materialistic universe?" 

What credentials have universities | 
for teaching these negative dogmas of 
science (?) ? 


"Have not the decisions of the scientists 
of one century is often been reversed by the 
discovery of some new element-or force as 
the conclusions of the philosophers? Does 
science claim io be alone inerrant in a world 
of fallible and partial knowledge? Is it just 
possible that the university has usurped the 
arrogance of the old theologies in parceling - 
out what portions of universal truth shall 
be credited? Is there any scientific | 
or academic necessity for the spirit of; 
negation that dominates our universities; 
to-day ? t 

"The mordern woman and the modern. 
home are blamed for fostering a godlessness; 
and lowering moralideas which are the direct: 
outcome of the materialistic philosophies 
current in all our institutions of higher, 
learning, philosophies which are partly the 
result of a narrow application of the theory 
of evolution, are more directly a graft from 
the German materialism whieh came to 8: 
head in Nietzsche and the imperialists. A 
materialism which is as inevitably the death 
of all moral principle as itis of religion. If 
materialistic philosophy is true, why blame 
the woman of America for putting it te 
practical use ? lf it is wholly or partly false: 
why teach it, either directly or by sugges 
tion, in our colleges and universities ? 
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EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


THE GAYA CONGRESS. , 


The session of the Indiin National 
Congress held at Gaya in the last week 
of December [922 was a memorable 
session from more points of view than 
one. It had been persistently given 
out by the organs of bureaucratic 
thought and the chief protagonist of 
extreme moderation or rather militant 
“liberalism” the Leader” that the 
N. C. O. movement had collapsed, that 
the people had been completely dis- 
illusioned, that the spell cast by the 
Mahatma had lost all its potency 
and that th» Mahatma anl his pro- 
gramme slood discredited. The large 
number of delegates who attended the 
Congress this year, the vast throngs 
and multitudes that as:embled in 
Swarajyapuri, the enthusiasm that 
marked the proceedings and the crush- 
ing defeat of the pro-Council party, 
headed thouzh it was by the President 
of the Congress himself and such 
stalwarts as Padit Moti Lal Nehru 
and Hakim Ajmal Khau, all alike 
prove that the enemiss of the Cougress 
were over-sanguine and that in their 
case,the wish wasfather to the thought. 
Mahatma Gandhis complete hold 
upon the minds of his people and his 


empery over their hearts has once 
more been demonstrated beyond 
the least shadow ofa doubt. Mr. C. 


Rajgopalacharyar carried the bulk of 
the delegates with him not because 
of his. great oratory or ability —we do 


not, in the least, desire to depreciate. 


eibher—but because he was the spokes- 
man of the Mahatma and delivered the 
message of the caged saint. This 


shows, once more, that mighty govern- 
ments try to fetter the bodies of 
great wan in the vain hope that their. 
teachings will be suppressed and are 
always disappointed. You may gag 
the mouth of a prophet who has a 
divinely appointed mission upon earth, 
but thereby youdo not succeed in 
killing the mission. His thoughts 
canuot be fettered. They take unto 
themselves wings, fly out of the cage 
aud are uttered by a hundred mouths, 
Gandhi is one of such prophets and 
the Yarvada jail can no more keep 
back his message than did the tragic 
drama enacted at Calvary put a period 
to the mission of the Hebrew Messiah. 
Gandhi in prison is mightier than 
Gandhi free and the sooner the British 
Government realises this the better ~ 
it is for India and England both. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

The Presidential address of Mr. 
Dis was a magnificent piece of artistry, 
a pulverising denunc’ation of the 
plea of law and order for suppressing 


public opinion, the only legitimate 
sanction thereof, and enacting law- 
less laws and outrageous ordi- 


nances, a reasoned statement of the _ 
Indian case for immediate Home Rule 
and a passionate exposition of the creed 
of non-violence. Mr. Das also adum- 
brated a scheme of swarajya. He 
would take the village common wealth 
a3 the base upon which to build the 
superstructure of swarajya and elimi- 
nate the disproportionate domination 
of the Bourgeoisie interosts. Das, 
once the most brilliant constellation 
of the firmament of Iudian Bar and the 
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. prince of the Bourgeoisie, | stood: at 
the bar of history, dressed in the poor 
' man's garb, PSU doing penance 
. for his past princedom and held forth 
| on the rights ef the masses, the only 
| Fightful masters of the country, as 
| against the classes Ib was a sight 
| for the gods to look at. He held his 
hearers spell-bound during this part 
. of his discourse. For the moment all 
. party passions were stilled, the voice 
of faction was stilled, the scramble for 
office and power forgotten, the dis- 
abilities of the middle classes dismissed 
as comparatively less important, even 
the issue of political swarajya cast 
. into the background. He would not 
have even Swarajya, if power was to 
be transferred from one Oligarchy to 
aother, thundered forth the President 
tones vibrant with emotion and 
reharged with passionate burning 
ad righteous wrath. Mr, Das’s address 
has made it clear, if it was not already 
sufficiently so, that the day is gone 
' when titled magnates, coining money 
. out of the blood of their people and 
—.— battening on their mutual dissentions 
and litigatious habits, could speak in 
the name of the dumb millions and 
extort power and office from the 
bureaucracy asa sort of solatium for 
silence. Thanks to Gandhi, the millions 
Suddenly they 
have got a trmpet voice in the Con- 
gress tothe dismay, bewilderment and 
confusion of the sundried bureaucrat 
and the aspirant to ministership alike. 
Even now a man whose. market value 
is not more than 400 can demand and 
—. get from the bureaucracy Rs. 5,000 
a month at the expense of the *ax- 
payer but he shall not do it in his 
name. This part of the address was 
most inspiring. j 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


THE QUESTION OF COUNCIL ENTRY. 


The least convincing part of the 
Presidents address was that relating 
to Council entry. His attempt to 
dispose off the oath of allegiance: as 
merely a constitutional convention was 
hardly worthy of him. Even Mr. 


: Das's able advocacy leaves us uncon- 


vinced that wrecking an institution 
cin, under any conceivable set of 
circumstances, be interpreted as faith- 
ful discharge of a member's duty. You 
cannot at one and the same time de- 
clare non-co-operation against a sys- 
tem of Government and take au oath 
to keep the machinery going, for no 
quibbling can whittle down the -clear 
implication of the, oath that members 
of these Councils are there to work 
the reforas, not to wreck them, and 
working them implies an acceptance 
thereof, as a genuine first instalment 
of Swarajya. Taose who regard the 
Reforms a snare and a delusion —as 
Mr. Das and his colleagues do—cannot 
if principle is not to be sacrificed to 
expediency, take the oath of allegiance 
as it is at present framed. 
THE SPLIT. 

The Congress by an overwhelming 
majority rejected the proposal to enter 
the Councils or even to contest the 
elections, both in the Subjects Commit- 
tee andthe open session. It further 
rejected in the open session the 
resolution passed by a narrow majority 
in the subjectscommittee recomend- 
ing a boycott of selected British goods. 
The Congress has, further, authorised 
the starting of a campaign of Civil 
Disobedience when 25 lakhs of Rs. 
have been subscribed and 50,000 
volunteers enrolled. It has also passed 
a resolution repudiating all responsi- 
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bility, on the attainment of Swarajya, 
of all bebts incurred by tbe present 
unrepresentative Councils. It means 
practically that Messrs. Das, Nehru 
Ajmal Khan and Patel have been 
defeated all along the line. Mr. 
Das has, therefore, resigned the Presi- 
dentship of the Congress and the other 
leaders have retired from the executive 
of the Congress leaving the majority 
free to elect a working committee that 
will conscientiously execute its will and 
carry into effect the resolutions of the 
Congress. The dissentients have 
formed themselves into a party styled 
Congress and Khilafat Swarajya Party 
within the Congress which will fraine 
its own programme and try to convert 


the majority to its view. No sane 
man can object to the resignations. 
They were inevitable. No honest 


man ean be expected to work a pro- 
gramme in which he has no faith. But 
it is possible to have two opinions in e- 
gard to the formation of a new party. If 
the new party merely confines itself to 
propaganda work with a view to obtain 
a reversal of the Gaya verdict without 
igoing against it in the interim, itis 
‘within its rights. But if it openly 
iflouts the Congress mandate by con- 
ttesting the elections, it will cease to 
lhave a constitutional warrant and will be 
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this implication is cast to the winds, 
farewell then to democratic principles. 
We hope our leaders in their struggle 
to obtain a democratic Swarajya will 
not go against the essence of democra- 
tie rule. Let us demonstrate our fit- 
ness for democratic Swarajya by 
obeying the mandate of the un-official 
Parliament even when it is opposed 
to our wishes. Will the minority 
under the Swarajya Government be 
free to carry into effect measures re- 
jected by the Parliament? If not then, 
why now? Are then bayonets and 
police more powerful than soul force 
and moral law ? Let the leaders of the 
dissentient party answer the question 
in deeds. 


THE EVILS OF MODERN INDUS- 
TRIALISM. 


The Modern Review for January 
quotes the following from H. Adding- 
ton Bruce’s article in the Century Maga- 
zine for December :— 


Were I asked to name the one factor which 
in my opinion has counted far more than 
any other single factor in creating the 
present-day problems raised not merely by 
wide-spread mental retardution but also by 
wide-spread delinquency, mental ill-health, 
and nervous disease, I should unhesitatingly 
respond, ‘The application to industrial 
purposes of the steam-engine and subsequent 
mechanical inventions.” Contrast the human 


3re;uced to the position of a party of 
s"ebels. In other words the minority 
iis permitted to express its dissent 
letting the will of the majority prevail 
sfior the time, but it cannot, unless it 
m'ebels against constituted authority, 
=act against that will. This is the ver- 
—lict alike of constitutional law and 
—ommonsense. Representative Gov- 
-rnment implies the acceptance by the 
—ninority of the verdict o i the majority were forced into slum districts. Only now 

n the sphere of practlcal conduct. If are we discovering that the mentality does 
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environment before the age of machinery 
was ushered in and the human environment 
of the comparatively short period that has 
since elapsed. Up to the opening of the 
nineteenth century, which we may fairly 
identify with the beginning of the age of 
machinery, man was essentially an out-of- 
doors being. 

Under the principle of division and specia- 
lization of labor, life became for myriads a 
dull routine of drudgery. Underpaid, they 
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not thrive when the organism is denied a 
due amount ofsunlight and fresh air. Do 
slum-dwellers receive that due amount ? 
Nay, do city-dwellors generally receive it ? In 
few homes is the supply of light and air what 
it ought to be. In addition, city-dwellers 
are too often subjected in their working- 
places to unfavorable conditions as to light, 
heat, and ventilation. Even in going to and 
from work they often suffer as regards the 
air they breathe. 


To the advent of machinery, moreover, 
must be attributed a stressful speeding-up 
of human activities, together with an unhea- 
lthy overdevelopment of the acquisitive and 
the pleasure-seeking instincts- This has 
made, on the one hand, for an increasing 
materialism ; on the other, for a nervous 
fatigue that is in itself seriously detrimental 
to vigorous thinking. And this holds true 
5f all social grades from the very rich to the 

ery poor. There is a general craving for 

aterial Juxuries and pleasures, a general 

Ri to think, because of a generul 
l eariness that makes it a troublesome eflort 
o think. Allthe while mechanical inven- 
‘tions are multiplied, the cities continue to 
grow, the dangerous herding-in and speeding- 
up process becomes more and more inten- 
sified. Nor are the evils incidental toa 
materialistic attitude of life confined to-day 
to the cities. 


Comment upon this is superfluous. 
Professor Macdonell calls Vedic civili- 
zation primitive because it does not 
countenance excessive development of 
machinery. Perhaps the West itself 
is onthe point of returning to primitive 
ways of living. 

DARWINIAN EVOLUTION. 


- Mr. Jones Bowson writing in the 
New Age for November indulges in 
telling criticism of the Evolutionary 
His chief point is that 
itcan be proved that evolution is not 


going on now, Says he :— 
Furthermore, I assert, fearlessly that the 
scientific knowledge available {gives no 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


assurance whatever that the law of upward 
evolution has ever prevailed upon the earth. 
Observers of natural history, either biological 
or botanical, know very well that the process 
of development of high-blooded stock of any 
kind or of fruits and flowers by cross-breed- 
ing or selection invariably leads to greater 
delicacy than characterized the parent stock, 
and that the Darwinian law of imporvement 
by natural selection is fully off set and 
countered by the law of “reversion to type.” 
lean walk in my garden, see my grafted 
variegated English hollies and find on the 
same stem leaves of the original stock, show- 
ing the struggle of the plant to get back 

to the original nature; the robust aboriginal 
nature successfully battling with the more 
highly cultured. I refer for support to 
Henry Drummond’s chapter in his “Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World” where he so 
aptly points out the rapid reversion to type 
of faney breeds of pigeons and of roses. 

Is not this true even of men ? 

history of mankind is upward evolution, 
why should the Chinese have known of 
gunpowder and the mariner’s compass before 
the Christian era and have lost them again ? 
Why should we see today only the pitiful 
traces of the splendors of the Mogul empire 
in the palaces and tombs of India? Why 
should the Hindu race have gone backwards 
for 400 years? Why should the stupendous 
ruins of the I2th to the l4th centuries of 
Angkor in Cambodia and of Borobodaer in 


If the 


Java be pointed to to-day with amazement 2 


Why should the very art of manufacture of 
the enamelled tiles of the empress’ summer 
palace in l'eking and the method of working 
the color into the walls of the Alhama- 
bra at  Granda be lost arts which 
perished with the ancient Moors? Why 
should the Egyptians be ignorant cf the arts 
of astronomy and mathematics which en- 
abled them to erect the great Pyramid of 
Cheops upon the principle of squaring the 
circle and at the point where it should absorb 
its own shadow at noontime at the vernal 
equinox ? By what methods in the absence 
of hydraulic machinery were the gigantic 
stones lifted into their places at Karnak and 
Palmyra? What caused the loss of the artistic 
knowledge which produced some of the 
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marvellous gold and feather work of the 
Aztecs and lost the very knowledge of the 
location of the wonderful ruined cities of 
Central America? Surely anyone who isa 
Masonic seeker after truth must recognize 
that the progress of mankind is really only 
in certain directions interlaced with retrog- 
ression and decadence in others. 

But now, as a matter ef fact, whether the 
evolutionist claims or does not claim that the 
principle of evolution is still going on, we 
know that there are no specimens in existen- 
ce, either old, medieval or modern, of tran- 
smutation of the human species. If men 
were developed out of apes slowly over a 
long period of time, what became of them? 
Even if the children ate their parents they 
certainly would not eat their bones, and out 
of the countless millions upon earth many 
thousands of remains must have come down 
preserved either in crystalline petrifications 
or in the crevices of glaciers, like the gaint 
mammoths that have in our own age come 
to light in Northern Siberia preserved in 
such wonderful condition as to show even the 
partially digested food in the stomach of the 
huge mammal. Why should we have thus 
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preserved for us by ice or \ efaction ever— 
variety of life from the huge beasts to tin— 
insects imbedded in amber or in coral, or th 

frailest leaf with every vein preserven im 
fossil from and the skeletons of ‘the huge 
dinosaurs imbedded in the rocks, but oto 
the coundless millions and millions and 

millions of human beings not one ever found, 

indicating a development or change of specles. 

The bodies found in the earliest Egyptian 

tombs are similar to the bodies of today. 

Go to the pictures on the walls of ihe mort- 

uary chambers in the pyramid of Sak-Ka-Ra 

and in the tombs of the kings 5,700 years 

old and we see pictures of the same kinds of 

men and of animals as exist today. Dr. 

Ethridge, of the British Musenm, says: ‘In 

all this great museum there is not a particle 

of evidence of transmutation of species. 

Nine-tenths of the talk of evolution is sheer 

nonsense not founded on observation and 

wholly unsupported by facts.” The great 

English naturalist, Professor Owen, standing 

in the front ranks of English scientists, de- 

clares, “No instance of the change of one 

species into another has ever been recorded 

by maa.” 
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ANCIENT INDIAN ENGINEERING PHILOSOPHY, 


(By Rao Sann K. V. Vaze I. C. E.) 


CHAPTER XI. 
l CEILINGS & Roors. 

Ancient India was divided into eigh- 
teen parts, the inhabitants of which 
differed from each other but slightly 
in language, dress, manners, customs, 
staple food, flora, fauna, minerals 
&c. A statement showing these pecu- 
liarities is attached 
eighteenfold division into school of all 
sciences, पुराण, स्वाति &c.is probably due 
to these peculiarities. Indian Enginee- 
ring also has similarly eighteen schools 
I have yet been able to get tho texts 
of only the three principal ones of these 
viz कदयप, way and मय. During my 
travels all over india I have noticed 
that all Engineering works in the north 


berewith. The. 


of नमदा are constructed according to | 
the कश्यप school, those between spa 
and तुंगभद्रा are carried out according 
to uj school and those in the south of 
gmaz are built according to मय sehool. 
Travancore state has lately published 
an Engineering text named frequa 


compiled in the sixteenth century 
A. D. in which the author corroborates 
my observations. In the sixteenth 


अध्याय of शिव्परत्न the author observes 
as under: — 
माद्रि कन्ययोर्तगतो देशस्तु भारतः 
३5 पिदेशस्ञि धाभिन्नस्तत्तदेश भवेशुणेः ॥ 
रदे मवाद्विध्ययोसेष्यं सात्विकं भूतलं eue | 
PET शादि कष्णांतं राजसं परिकीर्तितं ॥ 
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X कक 
| 
पुनः कृष्णांदि कन्यातं तामस भूतलं भवेत्‌ | 
नागरं सात्विकेदेश राजस द्राविडं भवेत्‌ ॥ 
वसर तामसे देशे क्रमण परिकीर्तिताः | 
मतांतर 
नागर द्राविड चव वेसर चति na | 
सात्विक नागरे तत्स्याद्रा जस द्राविडं Uu | 
[सरं तामसं चेति त्रयं ब्रह्मादि दैवतम्‌ ॥ 
m ततूत्रिवर्ण च 'अचकं चक्रमात्‌स्मृतम्‌ | 
गरस्य VIA दशा TESTE ET मध्यगः ॥ 
द्राविडस्यो चितोदेशो द्राविड: स्यान्न च।न्यथ।। 
आगस्त्य विध्य मध्यस्थो देशोवेसर संमतः ॥ 
अन्यच्च 
ea सवे देशेषु भवतीत्यपि केचन | 
What is known as भारत देश extends 
from the top of the Himalayas to कन्या 
Cape Kamorin, This country is divided 
into three parts by its geological for- 
mation and physical features. The por- 
tion between हिमालय and fara is called 
गोड meaning full of गुड sugarcane 
plantations or नागर meaning full of नगर 
towns or सात्विक meaning full of fossils 
or organic remains because it is flat, 
alluvial and consists of sedimentary 
rocks; that between थ्य and कृष्णा is 
called द्राविड meaning full.of flowing 
rocks or राजस meaning consisting of 


dusty or ashy deposits because it is 
voleanic and consists of igneous rocks or 
dusty or ashy deposits; and that to the 


south of कृष्णा to कन्या limit is called 


_ तामस meaning composed of shadow or 


Wu meaning full of frequent changes 
or movements because it consists of tho 
oldest rocks that cast a shadow first 
on, t.e., covered, the luminous earth and. 
.that are contorted or metamorphosed 


ae E Á = » 
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owing to frequent movements in the 
crust. Some authors contend that 
this country was formed at three 
periods युग in three ways चक्र and of 
three sorts of materials वर्ण | 


कि; शयानों भवति संजिहानस्तु द्वापरः उत्तिष्ठस्त्रेताभ- 
वाते कृतः BAG wor 
The three periods during which this 


country was formed are called कृत, त्रेता, 


and gx. In कृत period there were 
frequent चरन्‌ changes or hs ; 
in त्रेता there were ( volcanic) sÑ E 


eruptions; in द्वापर there is slow ajnd 
steady depositing संजिहान; and inate tihe 
crust is as if fast asleep sa: evei 
where, The कृत crust is formed {by 
slow cooling and contortions, the 
त्रेता crust is formed by sudden athd 
powerful bursting and flow, and tlhe 
द्वापर crust is formed by steady deposit- 
ing and slow upheavals and duriug 


5 


काळे everything is calm and steady. 
The materials of the three periods are 
also as under :—in कृत crust the material 
is like cream, in त्रेता crust it is like 
molten mass and in द्वापर crust )the 
materials are like sheets. The authors 


* therefore contend that only the hilly 


tracts south of विंध्य should be classed 
as द्वाविड and all the plains in that piart 
as वेसर कश्यप सहिता is to be followed | in 
नागर, भ्रगुसंहिता in gigs and मयसंहिता in \ ।सर 
Some authors say that 


country. 
suitable modi- 


any system may with 
fications be followed d at 
the pleasure of the ^ persons 
concerned, As an example of the 
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last contention I might mention that 
in Nasik we see samples of the three 
systems viz. (I) the temple built by 
नारोशंकर राजे बहादुर is according to the 
कश्यप संहिता (2) the temple of सुंदर नारायण 
built by चंद्रचूड is according to the 
agaa and (3) the temple of काकाराम 
built by ओटेकर is according to मय संहिता. 
There are three systems of building 
suitable to 
these formations viz, (l) सूकर घाण system 
for stratified rocks, (2) मेषयुद्ध system 
for volcanic rocks and  संकीणेक्लील for con- 
torted metamorphic formations. Those 
systems are described as under :-- 
।. sate मध्यमशिखं Hage प्रकीर्तितम्‌ | 
j^ ऊध्वाधस्त!अथायोग्यं यथ।/बक शिखान्वितम्‌ ॥ 
सूकरघ्र।णमिव्युक्तं खूकरप्राणसंनि भम्‌ | 
यथायुक्ति यथायोग्यं नानाबलसरमन्वितम्‌ ll 
न/नाकीछेस्तु At संकीणकील YEN ॥ 
« मयमत« |l 
(L) In àagg system the ceiling is 
composed of stones tongued and grooved 
in the ordinary way. ‘The tongue 
— should be situated in the middle of the 
- thickness of the stones, be square and 
one third in thickness.  Tnis yee 
is followed in many temples in Bombay 
— Presidency. 
— - Q)In सूकर घाग system the stones 
overlap each other in long tapering 
qeran hog's 
The thickness and length of 
the overlap is made to suit the strength 
and the dimensions of the slabs. This 
‘system is followed in many temples of 


the flat ceilings of संडप 


" 


kinds of कील or reinforcements are 
used to suit the strength of the stone 
and the forces to be counteracted. 
This system is suitable for laterite 
stones or bricks. As regards rein- 
forcements the following rule is laid 
down :— 

कीलशूलादि निमणि कृष्णलोहः प्रास्यते | 

सुवर्ण wat TH पूजितं कोटि कमंसु ॥ 

वल्लीझुकुलस्तुप्यादिच्छादने कांस्यपित्तलम्‌ ॥ 

शिल्परत्न० ॥ 

(l) For compression कृष्णलोह is speci- 
fied. Indian authors divide iron into 
four classes viz, gag cast iron, 
asee manganese, श्वेतलेह nickel, 
aud रक्तलोह cobalt. Of these कृष्णलोह 
or cast iron is recommended for com- 
pressive strains and reinforcements. 

(2) For tensile strains सुवण gold, 
रजत silver and aia copper are recom- 
mended. Generally copper reinforce- 
ments are used in ceilings and roofs, 
for ties also these metals are specified, 

(3) For screws, nuts, bolts and 
washers brass or gun or bell metal is 
to be used. 

These ceilings should have copper 
dowels along the two diagonals on the 
top. These dowels to be one quarter of 
an inch thick and to be imbedded in 
lime plaster of बंधोदक water proof 
lime if the roof is found to leak at 
any time. The specification of amas 
lime is as under :— 
पंचांश माषयूब स्यान्नवाष्टांश JS दधि ॥ 
ase ध्त्रशतु सप्तांश क्षीरं चभ पडंशकम्‌ ॥ 

ARS दशभागंस्या ज्ञालिकेर युगांशकस्‌ |l 
क्षोद्र VBA त्यंश कदली फलीमष्यते ॥ 

~ Ons ° A " 

BT चूर्ण शतांशतु शकरा द्विपुणा भवेत्‌ ॥ मयमत 
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One hundred parts of fine sieved 
and slaked lime should be ground with 
two hunared parts of fine granular 
sand and should be thoroughly mixed 


with five parts of decoctions of ara (उडदि) 
nine parts of गुड jagari, eight parts 
of aff curds, two parts of asa ghee, 
seven parts of aft milk, six 
arts of चम॑ glue, tén parts of 
E the three myrobolans viz. हिरडा, 
„and aast, four parts of नारिकेल 
co-coanut, one part of slg bees wax 
and three parts of añs plantain. 
There are six forms of roofs as 
under :— 
तत्काकस्य च पक्षवच्च ङुसुदाभशापकालापकस्‌ | 
STE च करालकं च AJA: प्रोक्तं चतत्षड्वियं ॥ 
शिल्यदीपक | 
gabled 


- 


.(l) काकपक्ष is the ordinary 


^ roof having two equally sloped sides, 


starting from the eaves and meeting 

at the ridge like the two wings of a 

बाक Crow. 

(2) कुमुदाभ is a terraced roof having a 
little rise in the center and appeariug 
like the कुमुद flower or a flat ellipso. 

This may be called a hipped roof also. 

- (8) aq is the single-spanned roof 

having one long and one very short 
“slope of the shape of a at. The small 

slope or projection protects the top of 

the wall at the higher end on whieh 

the roof rests. . 

(4) आल Ta isthe pitched roof hav- 


ing four or more sides meeting in 
one point like a cone. 


roof like the garland hung on many 
nails. 


(6) करालक is the domed roof made up 


of so many swords कराळ closely packed 
together, the handls being 
bottom, sharp edges inside and points 


dome. 
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(5) mea isthe wavy or corrugated 


at the 


meeting atthe top. The handles form 
the cornice &c. at the bottom of the 
These roofs are divided into eighte jen 
varieties according to the ratio of tthe 
span and rise which lies between I2 d 
lto l5 to l3. The varieties are । Tas 
under. (L) पांचाळ (2) वेदेइ (3) मागध E | 
कोरव (5) कोसळ (6) शोरसेन (7) शाक (8) गा. ब 
OE \ 
and (9) आवन्तिक in northern India ६ 00 
(L0) व्यामिश्र (Ll) कालिंग (L2) कोशिक (3:3) 
वराट (I4) द्राविड (5) बर्बर (6) कोल्लक (l7) 
शे!डिक and (l8) तेतिळ in south India, 
Pitched roofs are four-sided, six-sided, 
circular, eight-sided, twelve-sided or six- 
teen-sided, and domed roofs are like a 
_ प्म, कुड्मल, AASR, NATT or नगोल | 
पंचाळं aly E शाकं माग ध कोरव ॥ 
TAS ARAT चगांधारावन्तिकं तथा ॥ | 


व्यामिश्र च कालिंग च तथा कोशिक मेव च ॥ 


D ON (१.९५ No a h 
चरां द्रविड चेव AX कोलूक तथा ॥ n 
पुन स्तोतिल ASE ज्ञातव्यानि लुपोदया: ॥ मयमत, 

h 
चतुरस्रे IA च वृत्त ALEA सेव च ॥ i 
| 


t 


zur द्विरष्ट।खं; पद्म कुड्मल सन्निभम्‌ ॥ | 
तथा मलकपक्काभं दीघेवृत्त च MSE ॥ सयमत; 


ez BE धाराणि हम्यादीनां शिरांसिहि ॥ | 
पडद्या West च संसत शिखराकृतिः d मयसत, 
The शिखर of a temple may have six 


to sixty sides and will be described] 
when we treat of temples further on. 
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Of these roofs the domed and corru- 
gated structures are to be constructed 
on suitable centerings like the terraced 
floors deseribed in the last chapter and 
need not be detailed here. The one- 
sided roofs are to be built similarly to 
the gabled ones with the exception 
that instead of two they have 
ouly one side. What is therefore to 
be described in this chapter is the 
construction of Gabled and Hipped 
roofs. The general construction of these 
roofs is as under :-- 


¢ LoS Que NAS . 
स्तभस्योपीर BATT पोतिकाततरव!जनं | 
तुला MATA फलकां भूमिकल्पनं ॥ 
i कपोतं We चेव वितस्ती जलिकानि च । 

झपाप्रच्छादनं चेव सुखपट्टिक मन्वितं |l 

Lo सयमत अध्याय || 

On posts corbels with beams should 
be put, or these may be replaced 
by trusses and ventilators on which 
planked ceilings should be laid. From 
the beam or truss level the walls should 
be built with undressed stones in a 
triangular form in which there should 
be recesses for birds. On the top of 
the ceiling there should be tiled cover- 
ing with an eave board at the faca and 
wall ends. 

AAA मंदबुद्धिनां क्रिमालाळब सिद्धये | 

निम्न झतविहीनायां फलकार्‍यां यथालिखेत्‌ | 

इश्टमानेन तारार्धवे३मनः संलिखेदवुधः | 

विस्ताराध तु AMS शालायःः प्रायशः FAR |I 

वंशोच्च सुत्तरांतं च स्वेनेव qgsupzqu | 

यदायत॥(न AMA छुपानां वंश SAT: ॥ 
E ॥ व स्तुविद्या || 
- For facility of work with ignorant 
artisans the truss should be lined out 
on board that is not uneven, On this 
oard width of the building should be 
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marked first; on this should be drawn 
aline at right angles to mark the 
height of the roof. From these lines 
the truss is then marked out. The 
principal parts of a truss are कोटि tie 
beam, गोपा king post, कर struts, भुजा 
principals, Generally the height of 
the roof or length of the :king-post is 
half to one-third the span. The length 
of the king post and that of the tie 
beam up to it, should be squared and 
added together ; the square root of this 
sum is the length of the principal 
rafters. The length of ordinary rafters 
is similarly found out by squaring the 
lengths to the eaves and ridge respec- 
tively instead of that of the- half tie 
beam or span and king-post. 


Various parts of the truss are 
named after pie. parts — of 
the weighing scales. When weigh- 


ing heavy thingsa man sits on the 
rests the elbows of his hands on his 
knees and holds the string of the scales 
in the fists of both his hands; this 
appearance is just like the section of 
a roof; the feet being the posts, the 
hands from the elbows to the fists 
being principal rafters, the beam of 
the scales the tie beam, the indicator 
the king post, and the fists the ridge. 
Posts are therefore called qiz principal 
rafters भुजा, tie beam zs or कोटि, king 
post बंश and ridge कर and the whole 
truss is called a तुळा. The king post 
and struts together ar» some times 
called गोपा as they resemble a milkman 
carrying the pot of milk on his hesd 
held by the two hands. 
वाजनोध्वे AN वा गोपानं योजये gA: | 
तुलातरससं गोपानांतरं प्रविधीयते ॥ 
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दंडाधविपुल स्वाधं तीव्रं गोपान मूध्वेतः | 
छित्वार्पिता वशिष्टा तुदंडकोपरिपट्टिका || 

फलकेइच तदूध्वे तुदंडोत्सेधातुला स्थिरा i 
पादानामंतर॑ छाद्य फळकेः ARG रुजे: || ˆ 

HLA AES छन्न फलका छाद्यमुध्वेतः | 
गोपानस्योपरिष्टात्तु छादयेल्लोह लोष्टके; | मयमत ॥ 


A king post may be fixed in the 
pues or even on the top of beams, 

he distance between two king posts 
should be the same as that between 
two trusses when they are fixed on 
beams which may be closer for facility 
in ceiling construction. On the top of 
the king post the ridge should be fixed ; 
the dimensions of the ridge to be the 
same as (purlins) beams but the width 
should be half that of beams. On the 
ridge and beams rafters, and battons 
should be fixed. The fixing of the 
purlins on the truss makes the truss 
steady. The space between the posts 
should be covered by strong planks. 
The thickness of these planks should 
be one eighth of their width which 
should be one eighth of their length. 


These planks will form the ceiling. The _ 


top of the king post should be covered 
with well-burnt hard (ridge) tiles. 
वाजनार्थ्वे दळीकोर्ध्वे get सम्यग्निवेशयेत्‌ | 
तुलाद्वारा नुयाताहि जयंती तिर्थगागता | 
तुलाविस्तारतारोच्चा जयंतीस्यात्तलोपरि | 
अनुमाग तदूर्थ्वेतु द्वारस्यानुगतं BA ॥ 
ATA फळकापाद पादघंदूभाग तीबकाः | 
इष्टिकाचूर्ण संघ।त प्रस्तरं स्तंभविस्तृत ।। 
दारुजं wrest वापि स्थूपिका कील मिष्यते | 
When using trusses they should be 
fixed on the corbels वाजन on posts 
or wall वलीक plates—or walls. A truss 
तुला is generally fixed atright angles 
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to the length of the building; when ४ 
fixed in any other position it is called 
a जयंती ventilator as it serves to 
give more space or air. Sometimes 
a जयंती is fixed on the top of the truss 
and then itis called ridge ventilator; 
its dimensions should be in proportion 
to those of the truss. These ventilators 
give ventilation like those of the doors 
even when they are closed. On, tho 
truss as well as on the ventilators batons 
one quarter in width and one sixt of ` 
& quarter in thickness should be f | | 
and these should be covered over Mit 
tiles and lime from post to post or ७६७७/१| 
to eaves like a sheet. In fixing 
trusses, purlins, rafters, babtonsik 
nails should be used made of we ( 
metal;but everything should be firmly 
fixed. 

क्षुद्राणां तु तुलादीनि यथा स्थेथे तथा चरेत्‌ | 

तुळाद्रब्योपरि्टात्तु फळकाच्छादनं भवेत्‌ |! 

इष्टिकाभिः पिघातन्यं शेष पुधेवदचरेत्‌ | 

इष्टका सुधया वापि प्रच्छादन मरूक्रियात्‌ ॥ 

"ge विपुर gaat समेति | 

तावद्विधेयमसुन। विधिन! क्रमेण ॥ मयमत ॥ 


- In low class houses or huts trusses 
of suitable strengths may be used with 
suitable rafters, battons etc. These 
roofs may be made more beautiful by 
white-washing the tiles in places. 
In short the roof should be made very 
strong and beautiful with all possible 
means as noted above. For low class 
houses or huts the following trees may 
be used for posts, beams ete. 


ताल Palm, नारिकेल Cocoa palin, sus 
Beetle nut palm, वेणु Bamboo or केतकी 
Aloe rafters, 


O 
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a ^ - ^ - DUI an’ 
दग्यैश्व रूण्मयश्रवापि लोह लछोष्टेयथोचितं | 
गोपानस्योपरिष्टात्त छादनीयं विचक्षणेः ॥ 

RS M 
सुस्निग्धा: समदग्धाश्व सुस्वनास्ताः सुशोभन; | 
स्त्रीलिंगाश्रापि फुलगाभि नठिद्रादिवाजता: || 
विस्ताराथ;मतीवत्रेस्तु प्रथमेष्टिकया समाः | 
शिलामये शिला योज्याः सर्वदोष विवर्जिता: ॥ 

॥ मयमत ॥ 
The roof covering should consist of 
tiles (like the ridges} made of earth, 
well burnt and strong, compact, evenly 
burnt, well sounding, beutiful or well 
formed and free from cracks or holes. 
These tiles may be even or tapering at 
one end, but all shou'd be of the same 
sizə throughout. If good sheet stone 
(slate) be available it may if free from 
all defects be used in stone structures. 
udeqizes deci तद्शिलयेष्टकम।तृकेः | 
यथा प्रथोगंस्यैयलु तथा oed विचक्षणेः | 
Waa Maia तुयेव्येर्य द्वि निर्मित | 
~ ~ p ` 
तरेवादा तथांते च न्यस्तव्या ACB: Bal: ॥ 
A ^ L AUR ^ C0 5 
मिश्रद्रव्येश्च संकीणेयेद्रेव्येरूप!रोस्थतं ॥ 
a £5. 6. D A e CS 
रेव Alea विन्यस्य सस्यमिदमीरित ॥ मथमत ॥ 
In this way the roof should be made 
close and compact with pieces of stones 
or bricks In the best way possible. 
The roof covering should be suitable 
to the materials used in the lower 
structure from the bottom to the top. If 
the lower structure be of particular 
materials the roof should also be of the 
same materials, if of mixture the roof 


‘should be of mixtures and if of rein- 


foreed work the roof should also be 
reinforced. In short the whole structure 
should have a congruity and symmetry. 


गदिष्टकासुधा हैछाफलकादिक RU ॥ 
हेमरत्नादि सहितं WERT TAAS ॥ 

तृणाचे Has छाद्यं BVI AAT |l 
घातुभिध तुयुक्तं च शिखरेर॑त्नमंडितं ।। भृगुसंहिता ॥ 


446 


A. structure composed of mud only 
should be covered with grass and 
leaves, a structure composed of bricks 
and lime or stone and lime should 
be covered with tiles, a structure 
composed of wood work only 
should be covered over with 
wooden planks; a structure composed 
of metal work alone should be covered 
with metal sheets and a structure con- 
sisting of costly or precious stones 


. Should be covered by शिखर one or more 


pyres. This is what is known as 
congruity and is the secret of the 
whole construction. 
छात्र पट्टस प्रानक्र सुखकरं TUTTA ll 
शिल्पदीपक ॥ 
The roof should be in one plain like 
stretched cloth and an uneven roof is 
(bad) sure to facilitate destruction. 
प्रासादे भ्रमयंत्रे च प्रतिमा पीठमंडये | 
अग्निकर्मेषु wg होमशाला AST | 
gig zady तडागेषु सरःसुच | 
देवालयस्याशिखरेध्वजः स्थाप्यः प्रयत्नतः ॥ 
॥ 'शिल्पदीपक | 
ATA TAH कीलं स्थ।पयेद्‌ चलं सम | 
तस्मास्रकृतिभ्ूम्थंतं उदग्दिशि महाध्वजम्‌ ॥ 
ग्रथितं क्षेभवरस्तु कार्पासेवामन्येहरेः || AIAT ॥ 
A (कलस) ध्वज should at any cost be 


fixed on high-class buildings, on wind 
mills, on picture galleries, on all’ chim- 
neys of fire places, on places of fire 
worship, on hostels, on castles, on 
courts, on dams, on tanks, and on pyres 
of temples. This ध्वज should begin 


with the bottom of foundations in 
original earth and should be fixed firm- 
ly and evenly and should be well 
covered with eotton or silk thread or 
cloth. This should be a little higher 
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On 


yeligi | 


evel | 


AAT 


placed in the temple. 


than the highest point of the roof 


on the north of the building. 
करद्वयाहुद्रहस्तः शगव्यासाधिक्रसात्‌ | 
देवालयांदिशिखरे क।योदंडः JATT: | 
षडशदाघेविसतिः सूयाशन तदर्थतः | 
पिडन्यूनस्ठु YU ऽथे चंद्र थंटार। Il 
gg राजपी3डु नगरेषु सरःसुच | 
देवालेस्यशिखरे ध्वजा: स्थाप्याः शुभावहः || 
॥ शिल्पदीपक ॥ 
Besides the ध्वज noted above flag 
staves should be fixed on forts, palaces 
towns, tanks and temples. The 
length of the flag staff should be two 
to eleven hands according to the 
diameter of the turrets on which it is 
fixed and ध्वजा a flag should be fixed to 
it, The flag should vary in width from 
one sixth to one twelfth of its length 
and taper to a point, the broader side 
should be near the flag staff. On the 
flag staff which should be round there 
should be decorations such as the 
eecresnt—n. and should have small bells 


hung from it. These flags or banners 


should have the usual peculiar fixed. 


symbolic marks indicative of the person 
or the state. On temples these flags 


— should have the images of मारुति, गरुड, 


नंदी, &c. peculiar to the particular 
Hach 


deity 
deity 
has its peculiar «as marks. 
— शततालसमायासं ध्वजदंड करोतुवा | 
-. अशीतितालमानं वा प्रासादोच्छ्यमेव वा | 
देवदारु श्र खदिरोऽरिष्ट SYF WW | 
AGA नालिक्रेरो वा JA: स्यादध्वजदुंडके || 
अथवा सवेदेवानां वेणुना क्रमुकेणवा । 
कुयादग्रे ध्वज तततद्योग्यायास सर्मान्वत ॥ 


k ` अप्रधानध्व्जस्तंभा वेणवा: स्युस्तथाखिे | 


A 


LJ 
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j | 
अपक्रोडब्रण स्निग्ध ग्रंधिरध्रविवजितं ॥ | 
ध्वजयष्टि ध्वजस्याग्राद्‌ नीत्वाधो द्वारमानक | Y 
घंटापताकासालादि बंधनाथ मिदस्स्टत ॥ शिल्परल| 
दुकूलपट्ट देवांक चित्रक्षोसमयथापिव! । 
अथ कापास कृतं वापि पट कुर्यांत्सुलक्षणं || 
चित्रित कारयेच्छत्र ध्वज चासरकादिमिंः । 
॥ fares | 
The flagstaff should be one hundred 
ताल Jong or it may be eighty ताल long 


. or at least as high as the roof of the 


structure देवदाय्‌, खदिर, «ate, क्रमुक, 
or नालिकर wood should be used for a flag 
staff! For all temples the flags hut 
should be of वेणु or mga and i US 
ferior structures it should be टॉक 
only. These flagstaves should be fies 
from cracks or holes, should be compaytt, 
and should have no knots or minute 
pores. These flag staves should pro- 
ject beyond the flag. These flag 
staves are useful for putting on flags, 
bells, crescents, garlands and such other 
decorations, The flags may be of silk 
with images of gods marked on them, 
or they may be of variagated jute- 
cloth with different coloured strips on 
them or they may be of cotton cloth 
with the छन्न, ध्वज, चासर and such other 
royal symbols painted on it, Each 
king or chief person has his own sym- 
bol which is painted on his things 
particularly the banner floating on 8 
chariot, fort or residence — 


r 


E] 


वस्तुनश्च चतुर्दिक्षु प्रांग्मुखंस्याच्च तोरणं | 

ME बर वटाश्वत्थन्यग्रोधा स्तोरणं भवेत्‌ ATRAI 
तोरणं स्यात्सभादीनां द्वारे वा तीलिपे3थवा | 
पत्राख्यं तोरणं त्वादौ द्वितीयं मकराभिधं ॥ 

तृतीयं चिन्रसं ag त्रिविधं तोरणं भवेत्‌ | 
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adag समाकारं पत्रजाति विराजित || 
पत्रतोरणमाख्यातं तच्छूद्राणां गृहोचितं | 
सिंहेभव्याळ हंसाद्येरवालस्त्रग्सुक्त qum: | 
अन्येश्च विविधेश्रित्रेश्वित्र बंघेश्व भूषितं ¦ 
faa तोरणमेवं तु विदां वेश्‍यसु पूजित ॥ 
पंचवस्त्रसमायुक्तं पाश्वयोमकरास्यकं |i 
नानाळंकारसंयुक्तं यत्तन्मकरतोरणं | 
देवद्विज नृपाणां तु शास्तंमकरतोरणं d] RETEA ॥ 
शिलादार्विष्टका मृत्स्ना द्रव्याणि स्युश्चतोरणे | 
लोहेदारु शिलाभिवा Baer द्वारतोरणं ॥ 
॥ शिल्पदीपक ॥ 
तोरण should be fixed on doors on all 
sides of the building or at least on the 
front door in the east. औदुंबर, अश्वत्थ, वट 
and न्यग्रोध branches are used as तोरण 
Some authors say that the तोरण may 


be of stone, wood, bricks, earth and 
metals as one may choose! There are 
three kinds of तोरण viz पत्र, मकर and 
चित्र | A aru of the shape of crescent 
and made of leaves of various sorts is 
called पत्रतोरण and is to be used on low 
class houses. A तोरण decorated with 
lion, elephant, serpent or swan figures 
in the center and decorated with small 
garlands or free pieces consisting of 
garlands of various materials is called 
चित्रतोरण and is useful for middle class 
buildings. A तोरण having five heads 
in the center and having the heads of 
crocodiles at the side ends is 
called मकरतोरण and is used in high 


class buildings. These should be fixed 
on the principal door of each floor or 
hall or room. 
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Eighteenfold division of Indian things. 


—————— 


. ouas 3 . 
No. Territory. ह 0१६० s Mountain. River. Holy place. 
१ ब।ल्हीक पंजाबी हेमकूट विपाशा गंगाद्वार 
२ शक सिंधी पारियात्र ay जाळ पूर्ण 
३ | केकय शोरसनी हिमालय aaz बद्रिका 
e PI x कोसल मागधो गंधमादन रागा प्रयाग 
je dai 
I 5 LO A ~AD La 
d | ji 3 कुरू जांगळ fear ।चन्रकूट कालिंदी सरस्वती 
'embl | | 
i & अग ज्ञासामी उदय गंडकी Rams | 
Yet | B 5 ~ A 
hat ` ‘| ७ चग बंगाली माल्यवान्‌ शाणभद्र शाइलग्रास 
८ कलिंग उडिया निषध सरस्वती श्री रंग 
९ कांबोज ब्रम्ही लोकालोक ईरावती अनंतसिंह 
१० विदेह वल्हाडो fae नमदा शिवक्षेत्र 
a ~ ~ 
EE gue, मारवाडी waa गोमती पुष्कर 
१२ qz गुजराथी agge तपती प्रभास 
गु 
१३ | anz सराडी aa गोदावरी ! पुरुषोत्तम 
१४ रामसष्टि कोंकणा ek भीमा महेंद्र 
१५ | विड्वामित्र सृष्टि | कानडी ATTA कृष्णा | कामकोल्ला 
{ 
१६ पांडव EXHI नील कावेरी श्री शेळ 
१७ चाल माल्याली मलय amat कांची 
à १८ मेद्र तामिल DE धतमाला रामेश्वर (आगस्त) 


Note.— These are the physical features of the eighteen parts. These ar 
useful for identifying the territories. 
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Eighteenfold division of Indian things. 


N Principal SOY वा 
ठ; Staple food. a I Principal Principal Principal 
rees. beasts minera . salt. 
re ond r i ——— —————— —— 
a गोधूम aza erdt सुवर्ण हरताल 
२ तुवरी झाक अज पारद सेंघव 
Ns `A 
R चवळ आदुबर गा | रजत मनः शिला 
४ चणक चट कृष्णसार ! aa शेरिक 
| 
Y oF | aa गमय | सीरा अंजन 
द वार्ताक | बिल्व सूकर | ag कासीस 
७ यावनाल तुलसी र्रू ana हिंगुल 
८ aa अभयाक्ष शश तीक्ष्ण यवक्षार 
R शाली पलाश अश्वतर कारकूट TSINA 
| 
१० अतसी शिरीष खर वृत्त TAF 
4१ कुलित्थ आमलक उष्ट्‌ ` | | ताल faze 
१२ मसुर पारिजात महिष कंस तुत्थाजन 
१३ UE कपित्थ अश्व लोश्र राजन 
^ ANN | 
१३ AAT बद्र कपि aleate लवण 
aM तिल बकुल चमरी श्रेतलोह तिलक्षार i 
A e a 
१६ RAAB पाटली माजार होरक कुसुमांजन 
१७ साष चदन गज रक्तलोह मापक्षार 
F cC om zA A 
ED शामाक तिंतिणो श्वा सोक्तिक कदली क्षार 


O 0 कच 
Note—The various principal distinguishing products of the various tervi- 


tories are noted here. These are useful for identifying the territories. 
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S Fighteenfold division of Indian things. $ 
——————— ] 
Conso- : A Enc; | 
Ro: | Vowels. nants. Puranas. Smritis, A stronomy. ngineerinpg. | 
- A NC e Ll | 
नम्बर स्वर Cua पुराण wala ज्योतिष शिल्प | 
und. i | 
I 
१ a EJ aa मनु ब्राह्म कश्यप f 
| 
` | 
२ at च पद्म याज्ञवल्क्य बृहस्पति SET | 
A D A | 
2 z z विष्णु अत्रि वशिष्ठ आंत्र | 
9 € a शिव विष्णु ala E | 
e dai ] 
nd | 3 ड q भागवत ह।रित मनु asaji | 
mbl | " j 
i & ऊ ग नारद्‌ आदशनस पोलस्त्य मय | 
AE | ७ * ज माकडेय अंगिरा SQUE नारद | 
a i 
use E ८ * z अग्नि यम मरीचि नग्नजित्‌ | 
wes | ] ; | 
f '] | A A ला | 
esu | ९ [a q भविष्य आपस्तंब आगिरा विशालाक्ष | 
ony, IE | AN g . i 
qo = q ब्रह्मचेवते सवने व्यास ae i 
: | 
T T l " | 
m he | 43 q य लिंग कात्यायन नारद प्रह्मा | 
H E 
| i " | 
H १२ | Zlong र वराह पराशर शोनक कुमार | 
i १३ x ळ्‌ स्कंद ब्यास 3g नंदी 
n 
Ü १४ ओ a | वामन शंख च्यवन | शोनक 
4 
| रो d r गग 
On १० | ओ long | FA दक्ष यवन T 
e | १६ at q मत्स्य शतातप गगे अनिरुद्ध 
ev 
82: E १७ |^ sx a गरुड विष्ट कश्यप झुक्र 
uma d j हर 
re r 44 अः € ब्रह्मांड बृहस्पति पराशर बृहस्पति 
ion 4 | 
maga | "E Rote.—Tt is for the students of Sanskrit literature to ascertain which of these | 
ad E 8 pertains to which territory. All other branches of science and philosophy 
sin deserve to be similarly treated and classed. This would avoid confusion due to 
r Bre ॥ "T 
here] | | difference of opinion. 
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SPIRITUAL POLITICAL SWARAJ. 


(By Basoo BHAGWAN Das x, A.) 


(a) Main Questions. (०) Need to Reconcile Them, 
What is Spiritual Swaraj? What is T . her 
Political She ? Is ue any such hese expressions of 77007 by po- 
thing as the former? If there is, has pular leaders deserve consideration. 
x ae ime todo with the (skies ? TF ae is much reason to believe that 
it has, what is the relation between they remain rather _confused—a sort 
UNO "The purpose of this paper of pell-mell mechanical rather than 
is to endeavour to answer such ques- chemical mixture—in the minds 


ti t of most hearers and readers. There 
— ककी is some reason to fear that they are 
(b) Various definitions of Swaraj. not quite clearly synthesised with each 


other in the minds of some ofthe 
utterors even. For, despite calls from 
various quarters during the last fifteen 
months and more, no such presentation 
of the subject has yet been made, by 
any competent body ofthe Congress 
organisation, or recognised individual 
leader of all-India influence, as would 
clear up the confusion. But side by 
side with this fear, we have also the 
feeling that there is an element of 
truth in each and every one of these 
views. There is no obvious contradic- 
tion between any two of them though 
neither is there any obvious connection 
or congruity between all. And ifa 
person says two seemingly unconnect- 
ed things, there generally is, in his 
mind, at least sub-consciously, some 
sense of consistency or even vital con- 
nection between them. To transform 
the sub-conscious into the conscious, 
when itis healthy to do so, is part o£ 
the business of education—the educa- 
tion of the individual, as also of publie 
opinion. 


We often read in the reports of N. 
C.O. leaders’ speeches, and in N.C.O. 
journals, especially Young India, ex- 
pressions of opinion like the following : 
To obtain mastery over one’s self is 
Swaraj. Chastity, poverty, truthful- 
ness, fearlessness, non-violence mean 
iSwaraj. Workers for the uplift of 
India, who seek Swaraj for it, should 
‘possess these qualifications. Those 
‘who go to jail in consequence of N.C. 
(Q., attain Swaraj. The jail is the 
gateway of Swaraj. I, who used to 
tthink and feel so and so, now think 
and feel so and so; therefore, I have 
attained Swaraj. Swaraj is not an outer 
but an inner state. Popular control 
over the military, the police, the law, 
tthe revenue—is Swaraj. Responsi- 

_ bility of the public servant to the 
people is Swaraj. That ‘we’ should be 
able to appoint and dismiss our public 
Sservants—this is Swaraj Dominion 
sitatus, colonial self-government, with 
right to maintain or sever the British 
 e:onneetion, for sufficient cause, to be 
judged by the Indian People them- The President-electof the last Congress 

lves—is Swaraj. Aad so on. . Session, Mr. C, R. Das, issued a state- 
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- tions of answers 


. Butone governs another. 


| Same. 


| ment, in which he expressed the opinion 
that “It would bethe duty of the Indian 
National Congress to frame a clear 
scheme of what we mean by a system 
of government which isa real founda- 
tion of Swaraj. Hitherto we have not 
defined any such system of govern- 
ment.” But he goes on to add 
“Swaraj, I know, is indefinable,” 
though to others the word seems 
to carry in its very etymology, the 
very simple definition of the thing 
meant, which a little :thinking would 
make quite scientific and indeed indu- 
bitable. Very fortunately Mr, C. R. 
as goes on to add, “Yet the formu- 
tin of such a demand is necessary 
o-day. It is the duty of the Congress 
therefore to place before the country 
a clear sketch of the system of govern- 
ment which we demand.” 


For the behoof of those who may be 
in the same case with the present 
writer, with regard to this jumble of 
opinions, and who, like him, feel the 
need of understanding them congruous- 
ly, an attempt will be made here to 
put forward a few considerations which 
may possibly help us to such under- 
standing ; and so, perhaps, help us also 
to better success in the pursuit of our 
aim of Swaraj. These considerations 

-willlargely take the shape of sugges- 
to the questions 
recorded at the outset. 


(a) Implications of Self-Government. 

Swaraj, in English, is obviously self- 
government, This can only mean the 
government of the self by the self. 
The same 
cannot and does not govern exactly the 
Lhe mind governs the body ; 
07 the body prevails over the mind; 


definitely predominent in a : | 
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the higher motive controls the lower; 
or the baser passion dominates the 
the nobler sentiment; the sense of 
duty over-rules selfish greed ; or avarice 
conquers honesty—in one and the same 
individual. The same motive does not 
govern the same motive; the same 
sentiment does not control the same 
sentiment. That is to say, even in the 
self-government, the self-guidance, the 
self-control, the selfdetermination, of 
one and the same individual, that in- 
dividual becomes divided up intg two 
parts, as it were ; and one part {yjhich- 
ever is the stronger for the time lying), 
directs, compels, governs the othe. 


(e) The Selves in the Individual. 


Accordingly, it is almost à common- 
place that in the individual, there are 
two selves, & higher and a lower, a 
better and à worse, a virtuous and a 
vicious, a wise anda foolish. What is 
less commonly and clearly recognised 
is that this is so necessarily so, in every 
individual, highest angel or lowest 
devil. All the seeds of all the virtues 
and all the vices are present in every 
one. The only difference between the 
saint and the sinner is that, in the | 
former, the seeds of good are predomi- 
nant, are blossoming and fruiting, and 
the seeds of evil more or less starved 
and atrophied ; while, in the latter the 
reverse is the case. Much more ob- 
viouslyin ordinary human beings are 
good and evil intermixed. The person 
in whom the good points are more 
prominent than the bad is called a good 
person; while he in whom the bad 
points prevail is called a bad person. 

(f) Indwidua! Spiritual Swaraj. 

When the elements of good become | 


m 
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when he becomes outstandingly self- 
denying and: philanthropic, when he 
has permanently subjugated his baser 
passions, greeds, fears, he may be 
said to have attained Spiritual Swaraj, 
tohave become truly self-governing, in 
the sense that in him the righteous 
Spirit, the higher self, the tru? swa, 
has attained raj, lasting power and 
domination over his lower self, the 
false swa. 


(9) Two Selves in the Community. 


As it is with the individual, so is it 
with the Community, with any given 
group of human beings, a family, a clan, 
a tribe, a nation, a race. 
group may be said to have a corporate 
unity, an individuality, a self, a group- 
soul or over-soul. 


For those who are shy of anything 
savouring of the mystical, it may be 
noted that the words group-soul or over- 
soul are not atall essential to our theme. 
It is enough ifwe believe in the words, 
‘T and ‘we.’ The ‘T signifies what the 
‘mystic’ might call the ‘individual soul’; 
and the ‘We’ what he might term the 
group-soul, What should be borne in 
mind, however, is that ‘We’ does not 
mean merely a mechanical collection of 

- individuals, but also some common idea, 


As the ‘I’ of every individual is 
ded into a higher and a lower self, 


Every such 
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8 more virtuous anda more vicious, 
a wiser and a more foolish. The 
outstandingly good and wise men 
and women in a community, those who 
have achieved individual spiritual 
Swaraj, make upits higher self; the 
comparatively bad and ignorant, its 
lower self, 


(h) Communal or Political Spiritual 


Swaraj. 


In the selfzovernment of a com- 
munity, as in that of an individual, if 
the higher self legislates and rules, 
then only have we true self-govern- 
ment; then only have we wise and 
beneficeut administration which takes 
into account the just needs of every 
limb and organ of the body politic, and 
ministers to each such need in. proper 
proportion, so that the health of the 
whole is maintained, and the total 
Social organism enjoys peace, pros- 
perity, and happiness, When spiritual- 
minded, persons legislate and rule, then 
individual spiritual Swaraj becomes the 
foundation of communal or political 
Swaraj. 


(९) Merely Political (as distinguished 
from Spiritual-Political) Swaraj. 


Political Swaraj or self-government, 
in ordinary English, means, generally 
speaking, a government in which the 
persons who have the final powers of 
legislation and of executive adminis- 
tration are all or almost all elected by 
the people, in one way or another, 
Because they are all chosan by the 
people them-sel ves, therefore govern- 
ment by thom is regarded as the 
people's self-government. 
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But where the lower self of the 
people, its selfish, cunning, scheming, 
pushful, hypocritical, avaricious, arro- 
gant element manages to get itself 
elected, and seizes hold of power, and 
so class-interest or personal interest 
overpowers communal, philanthropic, 
humanist interest; where * private" 
spirit suppresses ‘public’ spirit; 
where the cravings and morbid ap- 
petites of any one organ are excessively 
indulged at the expense of the others; 
where any one class, clique, cabal, 
caucus, junta becomes too preponde- 
rant; where disease-microbes begin to 
reign in the body and eat up the 
healthy blood-corpuscles ; there tho 
physieal, financial and all other health 
must fail ere long ; there the organism 
E il inevitably suffer from  fevered 
nrest and dire disease ; and if the 
only right remedy is not soon applied, 
disruption of the communal as of the 
individual organism will follow, sooner 
orlater, according to the virulence of 
the disease. 


Such domination of the higher by 
the lower self is essentially Para-raj, 
foreign-government, alien-government, 
other-government, even though the 
ostensible name and form be that of 
self-government. And this is unhappily 
the case with all the Western de- 
mocracies of the present day. If a 
man takes into his system a poisonous 
substance, disease-germ, under tempta- 
tion or deception, believing that it 
will do him good, although it be an 
act of self-choice, selfdetermination, 
ostensively, still painful consequences 


. will inevitably come to him, and he 


will then realise that it was not true- 


— self-choice, but Jalse-self-choice, false- 


swa-raj, that he made. “ That * We’ 
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should be able to appoint and dismiss 
our public servants ” is all right. But’ 
who are the ‘We’? It should be 
only ‘the best of the We,’ the best 
ofus; obviously not all the ‘we,’ not 
all the members of the community. 
The all-important question, of how to 
find out and elect these, * the best of 
us,” will be dealt with in a moment. 

(72 Need to Guard Against False- 

Swa-raj. 

The need to guard agairst this mis- 
taking of false fov true self-government 
is very great. For the mistake is 
pervasive and perennial It appears 
under ever so many forms. The unfor- 
tunately too ‘popular’ notion of self- 
government is that * / will be able to 
do exactly what J please, and nobody 
else will be able to stand in my way." 
If J am able to deal with my neighbour 
and my neighbours goods just as 7 
like—then, and then only, there will be 
self-government, swaraj, my raj. Ob- 
viously this crude interpretation of 
swa makes directly for ‘jungle law’ 
and universal anarchy, wherein every 
one’s handis against every one else. 
Under it, rudeness, indiscipline, wilful- 
ness, lawlessness, are mistaken for 
independence, freedom, liberty. Self: 
display, bluster, bravado, are mistaken 
for dignity and self-respect. So, on 
the other hand, under other wrong 
interpretations, ‘the insolence of office’ 
is mistaksn for just authority, and 
personal self-importance, arrogance, 
and high-handedness are regarded as 
‘the majesty of the law.’ 


We have therefore to be very alertly | 
on guard against the mere shibboleth 


and fetish of the word Swa-raj, lest, 
glamoured by mere catchwords, we 
mistake false for ue self-government. 
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(k) The Work of N. C. O. in bringing 
about the needed Change of Heart. 


How to bring about revival of 
the sense of Spiritual Unity, of the 
sense of the Interdependence, ths 
Solidarity, the Brotherhood of Man, 
is the question that arises immediately. 
By example and precept—is the only 
and the ancient answer. The more 
individuals there are, in any community, 
who have attained * individual spiritual 
Swaraj, the more easy will the general 
revival become. 


The Providence which guides hu nan 
destinies, seems to have tried, tnrough 
the precepts and example of Mahatma 
Ghandhi, to bring about such a leaven- 
ing of the Indian People by the N.C. 
O. movement; to effect a moral re- 
generation of the people, to fill them 
with the courage of conviction and the 
spirit of peaceful self-sacrifice, and 
bring about in a fair number of indivi- 
dual cases, and also make a general and 
widespread atmosphore of, that spiri- 
tual Swaraj, which is embodied iu the 
scriptural sayings that “ Hatred caases 
not by hatred, but by love,” that the 
yamas, the vows, the virtues, the dis- 
ciplines, which are preliminary 65 Free- 
dom, are  * Non-violenee (a-himsa), 
truthfulness (satya), fearless honesty 
(a-steya), chastity (brahma-charya), 


. poverty (a-parigrahsa),” etc. 


ts 


Because of the enormous quantity 
and the long-impoverished quality of 
the material dealt with, and the many 
adverse circumstances, the tour de force, 
the coup, of N.C.O. has not succeeded 
as fully and rapidly as many over-ar- 
dent spirits hoped. But neither has 
it failed so wholly as jeerers and jibers 


 loveto say. Sober thinkers feel that 


SES es 
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substantial good work has been done, 
the seed of self-respect and self-depend- 
ence, and so of self-government, has 
been sown broadcast in tho heart of 
the Indian People, and that its sprout- 
ing and growing and fruiting ar? only 
matter of time and tending, ४०४ 
there is the danger also of tie tending 
being neglected, of weeds and tares 
over-running the genuine sprouts of 
even a reaction setting in, of more 
ground being lost than has been gained, 
of the last state of the country becom- 
ing worse than the first. 


(D A Lack in the N.C.O. Movement, 
and How to Supply it. 


In order to avoid all such untoward 
result, to make sura that the enthu- 
siasm of the people shall neither eva- 
porate nor go astray into wrong chan- 
nels, to secure the proper tending and 
the watering and the weeding of the 
field, it is necessary that a deplorable 
lack, from which the N.C. O. move- 
ment has so far suffered, should be 
carefully supplied. The moral heat 
generated by the N C.O. movement 
requires greatly to be supplemented 
with a corresponding intellectual lig. 
Not only does the heart of the people 
require to be educated—as it has been, 
by N.C.O., and imperfectly because of 
this lack——but also the head. To con- 
nect, and thereby steady, right aspira- 
tions with right ideas—this only is 
sound education. Mere emotion, 
without sound knowledge to guide it, is 
steam without engine and rails. 

The last numbers of Young India 
that were issued by Mahatma Gandhi 
before his arrast, show that ha was 
turning his attention to this subject, 
and would probably have done before 
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long what was needed. But he was 
prevented by the Bureaucracy im: 
prisoning his body. 

The education of the public that is 
needed in respect of the head is not 
| more difficult--indeed, it is, perhaps, 
} simpler and easier—than the education 
ofthe heart. As the implication: of 
self-dependence in the word Swaraj 
embodies in itself all the (a) moral- 
emotional education of the heart that 
the people need in respect of politics, 
so the full and true meaning of that 
word will embody all the (b) intellectual 
| education of the head that they need 
in that respect; and the carrying out 
of the constructive items of the pro- 
Er of the N. C. O. in the light of 
ais meaning, will similarly, constitute 
le practical education of the limbs, 
> to say, of the body politic, a re 
raining of the people in the almost 
forgotten arts of local self-government. 
Only on the foundations of such a 
threefold education of the public, can 
the positive and the negative sides of 
the N. C. O. movement work out to 
' the successful issue of a stable Swaraj. 


And there is no sufficient reason for 
the Congress to shirk the ascertain- 
# - ment and explication of the true mean- 
| ing of the word Swaraj. Indeed if a 
_ person uses a word, it is his duty to 
explain its meaning when asked. It is 
absolutely necessary, therefore, that 
.. the leaders should take counsel to- 
|. gether, quietly, deeply, fully, should 
| . first make their own minds clear as to 
. | whatthey should understand by the 
i y (i and then assiduously (and autho- 
| ritatively, by resolution of a competent 
| body) instruct and clear the mind of 
the country on the subject. It is not 
enough to feel keenly that we are 
a 


& 
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ill; not enough to have a general idea 
ofthe disease ; not enough to shout 
aloud for health ; not enough even to 
know the name of the remedy. We 
(६. ९, our physicians at least) should 
know the exact nature of the partienlar 
remedy that is suitable to our case; 
should know also the correct way of 
taking it; and we should take it accord- 
ingly. And, in order to attain this 
knowledge, it is necessary to study the 
cases of more or less similarly diseased 
nations all around, and the effects upon 
them of the remedies they have tried— 
remedies bearing the same name, yet 
different in qualities.. If this is not 
done, we shall only exemplify the 
sayings about “the more haste, the 
less speed,” and “ out of the frying-pan 
into the fire.” 


(m) Some Objections, 


Most people seem very averse to this 
thinking out precisely of the funda- 
mental nature and principles of that 
form of Swaraj which will be our special 
remedy. They say the discussion is 
unpractical and will fritter away energy 
which is wanted for other and more 
important works. Yet there is no 
other work at all, before the country, 
which is more important and more 
urgent than this—of getting a clear 
idea of the goal that we are shouting 
for, and of the roads that will lead to it, 
so that we may not run blindly in wrong 
directions. People do not realise that 
only that activity is practical which leads 
towards a well-understood as well as 
much-desired goal by well-understood 
and appropriate means; and that all 
other moving about of hand and foot 
and tongue and pen, however energetic, 
is utterly unpractical. Hard thinking 
is probably a more painful proeess than 
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muscular action, for the majority of us. 
“Enough for the day is the evil 
thereof,’ and “ One step is enough 
for me,” etc., occurreadily. Yet one step 
is enough only for the feet ; the eyes 
must look a hundred steps ahead, if the 
feet and the whole body are not to 
tumble into a pit. And the head of the 
household has to think of and plan 
for the morrow and the day after and 
the coming months, though for the 
junior member, with a fixed task for 
the day, the day’s concern is enough to 
occupy the mind with. 

The real fact seems to be that the 
leaders fear disagreement, and therefore 
wish blindly “ to postpone the evil 
day” of the discussion of the nature of 
Swaraj, and say lightly that “ we shall 
do it after we have gained Swaraj." 
This is very like saying that * we shall 
learn to swim after we have been 
thrown into a roaring flood." or that 
* we shall kill the bear after having 
sold the skin." It means lack of will 
and power to tackle difficult problems, 
andin time. And yet the problem is 
not so very difficult after all. It is not 
the endless details that require to be 
settled now, but only the fundumental 
principles, only the true meaning of 
the very important word Swa, in the 
two-worded compound Swaraj, which 
is on the lips of every one and to which 
every one now assigns his own mean- 
ing. Many persons, as soon as the 
Subject is broached, run away with the 
idea that a three-hundred-page volume 
of draft Bill and Act, and Bye-laws and 
Rules, dealing minutely with all de- 
partments of administration, is wanted. 
Nothing of the kind. The treaty 
between the British Government and 
the Irish Free State is only) a state- 
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ment of principles, and occupies about 
two columns of a daily. Less will 
contain all the fundamental principles 
of the Swaraj that India needs. 
An un-understood or ill-understood or 
mis-understood Swaraj, a Swaraj not 
radically different in some important 
respects from the varieties current in the 
west, is not worth struggling for. 


(n) Main Points in the Needed Intel- 
lectual Education of Public Opinion. 


The widespread education of public 
opinion, then, as to the nature of true 
Swaraj, is absolutely indispensable. 
'The main points in the explication of 
this nature, which seem, to some of us 
at least to be necessary to instil into the 
minds of every individual member of 
the Indian People, are comparatively 
few and simple. Indeed, some of them 
are so simple that some may well think 
that they are too obivious to require 
telling. But arithmetic is ‘ obvious’ 
and * self-evident’ and ‘ incontestable,’ 
yet it requires very much to be taught. 
On the other hand, some go so far us 
to think that Swaraj is undefinable, 
although its definition, as given before, 
is even ‘obvious. Some of these 
main points have been noted above 
already, in sections (d) to (j). The 
following additional points may be 
noted. 

(I) Government by any one class or 
section, as such, exclusively or predomi- 
nantly, of any or all other classes or 
sections, as such, e. g., of. the labouring 
class by the capitalist, or of both by 
the militarist, or of all three by the- 
sacerdotalist, or of the Hindu by thes 
Muslim, or the Muslim by the Hindu, 
or the Shia by the Sunni,- or the 
Shaiva by the  Vishnava, or the 
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Brahmana by the non-Brahmana, or 
| .tbe Roman Catholic by the Pro- 
testant or vice versa, is 88 much other- 
government, foreign-government, alien- 
government, even when both the 
governing and the governed classes 
belong to the same race and nation, as 


al when onerace and nation governs an- 

mk other race or nation. 

r5 (2) The essence of true and good 

nv self-government (as distinguished from 
false and bad selfgovernment) is the 

ou, making of good laws, and the enforcing 

al) of them justly and efficiently. 

ark 


(3) The essence of goodlaws is the 
equitable division and -balancing of 
ights-and-duties, the attaching of an 
»propriate duty to every right, in such 
manner that a fair chance may be 
ven (a) of obtaining the necessaries of 
fe, to all who are willing to do work 
suited to their several psycho-physical 
constitutions, temperaments, tastes and 
inclinations, and (b) of s»curing special 
rewards of different kinds for special 
talents and achievements; e. g., extra 
honor to the person who gathers and 
spreads and advances knowledge ; special 
power tothe person who shows special 
capacity for such administrative action 
as gathers the means of and spreads 
. protection ; more wealth to the person 
who possesses more ability for trade, 
7 commerce, management of agricultural 
and mechanical industries, and at the 
same time utilises the wealth in the 
spirit of a trustee of public well-being, 
who, in short, gathers and spreads 
necessaries and comforts ; more amuse- 


5 n | ment, games, holidays, etc., to the 

-w , / comparatively unskilled manual worker; 
agi | and soon. 

dio (4) Such good laws can be made only 


3 by ‘the higher self’ of the community, 
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i.e., by wise i.e., experienced as woll as 
benevolent legislaters, each one of whom 
has gone through the work of some 
one class or another, but has retired 
from it; so that the legislators possess, 
between them, the experence of all 
departments of the national life, yet 
none of whom actively belongs to or is 
identified with the interest of any class 
in particular, and all are dis-interestedly 
wishful of securing the well-being of all 
classes, by recognising the proper place 
and function of each in the Social 
Whole, and establishing a just balance 
and due proportion between them all. 
If all the classes within each nation are 
reconciled, all the nations will become 
automatically reconciled at once. Itis 
the class-conflicts, due to legislation by 
the wn-spiritual-minded, which cause 
international troubles and wars also. 


(0) Qualifications of Legislators in True 
Siva-raj. 

(5) The securing of such legislators 
is the very crux of all political science 
and art. Western countries have been 
trying for the last hundred and fifty 
years. But the methods and rules of 
election, etc, devised by the current 
western forms of government, have all 
failed disastrously and admittedly (vide 
Bryce’s Modern Democracies). The 
masses of the people seem to be no 
more happy, in some cases are perhaps 
even more miserable, than the masses 
in India—and this, despite the adventi- 
tious fact that, while ‘self-governed’ 
within their own proper countries, they 
are very much ‘other-governing’ outside, 
and exploit and drain and subject to 
systematic and organised and ‘lawful’ 
plunder the vast countries and immense 
populations of weaker nations. The 
internal ferments and the external wars 
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in and between these western self- 
governing countries are patent proofs 
of the failure of their forms of self-gov- 
ernment. None of these forms is suit- 
able for India, because of the radical 
defect that in none of them is care 
taken to ensure that the higher self 
should govern, the self that is ethically 
as well as intellectually fit. To copy 
any of these blindly would be the very 
climax of slave-mentality for us. We 
have to think out our own methods and 
rules of election whereby we may make 
humanly probable—for certainty is 
obviously impossible in human affairs— 
that men and women of the right 
qualifications may be elected to the 
legislature. 


Itisa primary duty—so some of us 
feel—of the Congress authorities to do 
this thinking out. If a fairly reason- 
able scheme were put forward by them, 
after public discussion in the press, 
the Opponent, the Adversary of the 
People, viz., the Irresponsible Bure- 
aucracy, would have at least a chance 
of seeing that it was reasonable, of 
seeing that the Congress fight was not 
a fight for the mere transfer of power 
from one set of Irresponsibles to 
another set of Irresponsibles ; and so 
‘ it would have a chance of giving its 
acceptance to the new scheme 
and of transforming itself from 
irresponsible into responsible. On the 
other hand, rejection by it of 
a scheme (—in outlines and funda- 
mental principles only—) which was 
prima facie reasonable, would not only 
strengthen the cause of the N.C.O's, 
but would also turn the opinion of the 
Moderate-Liberals, and of any other 
non-official political parties that there 
. may be, more definitely and energeti- 


"Favours are sought, not burdens. 
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ealy and actively against the present 
system of Irresponsible Bureaucratic 
Government, and would enlist public 
outside India too in our favour. 


The discussion and declaration of the 
fundamental principles of the scheme 
would also constitute most valuable in- 
telectual education of public opinion. 


(6) Itis likely thatif the following 
principles (suggested here simply asa 
basis fer discussion) are observed, the 
right quality of legislators may be 
secured. 


(a) Legislators should be permanent 
residents of the country for which they 
are to legislate ; but their creed, caste, 
class, color, race, or sex should not, as 
such, be regarded either as a qualifica- 
tion or as a disqualification. Without 
permanent residence in the country, 
sympathetic understanding is not possi- 
ble; while taking account of creed, 
caste, etc., in the elections, import into 
the resulting legislature the vicious 
spirit of conflicting interests and party- , 
politics in place of the virtuous spirit 
of each caring for all. 

(b) There should be no ‘standing,’ 
offering of, or canvassing for, himself, 
by any one, as a candidate for election. 
The idea of selfdisplay and seeking 
election is wholly incongruous with the 
spirit of philanthropic public service, 
The 
conception here should be, not that 
the electors confer a favour or honour 
on the elected, but that they place a 
heavy burden of publie work on him; 
and itis therefore they who are to be 
placed under obligation, and should re- 
quest the electee, instead of being re- 
quested by him. Seeking election for 
oneself has an inevitable savor of sel- 
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fishness of some sort or other about it, 
whioh is quite inconsistent with our 
ideal of the legislator. Of course there 
will always be possibilities of abuse. 
But the point to be considered is whe- 
ther they will be less or greater than 
under the current systems, under 
which the gross abuses of ** electloneer- 
ing" are as much a by-word as commer- 


= cial and financial “profiteering” and 


bureaucratic “domineering.” And it 
has also to be remembered that the 
mere public acceptance and declaration 
ofthe principles and ideas here sug- 
, gested will change for the better, the 
* whole tone and atmosphere of politics. 

(c) As a general rule, to which 
there will be exceptions, of course, 
all heads of families, ùe., the master 
as well as the mistress of every house- 
hold, irrespective of property qualifica- 
tions should be elsctors, A given 
proportion of them, with special quali- 
fications (to be specified), should 
nominate a person as having their trust 

. and being desired by them to have a 
place in the legislature. Only such 
nominees should be voted for at the 
general election. 

(d) The nominees should, ordinarily 
have passed middle age, z.e,, should be 
forty years of age or more, and they 
should have children of their own and 
so experience of the household life. 
This wil make reasonably probable 
that the legislator possesses intimat3 
knowledge of human nature in its more 
common and important aspects, knows 
what responsibility for the well-being 
of others means, and has sobered and 
matured judgment, But he should 


_ have also retired from all competitive 


bread-winning or money-making, and 


- should be living on his past earnings 


or ona ‘pension. So he would feel 
financially independent; his out-look 
upon life, his attitude towards his fel. 
low-beings, would have changed from 
that of selfish taking to that of unsel- 
fish giving ; and he would have all the 
leisure needed for his public duties. 
Yet more. He should have done 
outstandingly good work in some walk 
of life—whether literary, scientific, 
educational, priestly, medical, artistic, 
etc., or administrative, official, military, 
e'c, or commercial, agricultural, indus- 
trial, financial, etc. or as a labourer 
and manual worker; and he should 
have done this and atthe same time 
acquired a reputation fcr uprightness 
and honest dealing and sympathy for 


fellow-creatures. An aged agricul- |. 
turist who has tilled his few acres 
successfully, has raised up a good 


family, is respected and trusted in his 
own and neighbouring villages, and 
can express his views clearly, is a wise 
village-elder, in short, may be a more 
useful member of a legislature which 
has to deal with vast agricultural in- 
terests like those of India, even though 
he may be unable to sign his name, 
than many brilliant speakers or writers 
with only a college education that has 
little touch of reality. 


(e) Another desirable condition is 
that the legislator should not receive 
any cash remuneration for his work 
from the publie funds. Such cash pay- 
ment, while perfectly right and even 
necessary in other fields of work, taints 
the peculiar fiduciary status of the 
legislator, who should stand in the 
position of Trustee and Elder to the 
People. He should therefore meet all 
his personal expenses himself. But, 
of course, all ex-officio expenses must be ` 
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met out of public funds. This would 
invest the legislator with the venerable 
dignity which naturally belongs to such 
an Elder. Trust, honor, reverence— 
these are the proper, the only, and the 
natural price of patriarchal benevol- 
ence and' caring; and they usually 


. are paid, where the generous instincts 


" to their legislators. Aldermen 


= 


and traditions of the community have 
not been perverted. Also, the giving 
and receiving of such honor—a reward 
greater than power and wealth and 
amusements, for it can be enjoyed not 
only in life, but also after the death of 
the physical body, which the others 
cannot be—is a great nourishment to 
the heart of both giver and receiver, 
and is a continuous inducement to be- 
nevolent work on the part of the latter 
(when it is not mixed up with and cor- 
rupted by power and wealth), and a 
powerful check against temptations to 
corruption. The natural corollary of 
this is that in all public functions, the 
unsalaried legislator should have rank 
and precedence above all salaried office- 
bearers as well as above all persons 
engaged in competitive money-earning 
professions. 


It will be readily seen that the idea 
underlying this condition is that which 
has been diseussed and emphasised 
before, the idea of spiritualising polities 
by changing the whole culture and 
civilisation of society from its present 
mercenary to a missionary basis, even 
as the work of the elders in a family 
isdone for the youngers not for mer- 
cenary motives, but out of ‘missionary’ 
benevolence. The right instinct is 
already there, it has only to be revived. 
Many western countries do not, or 
until recently did not, give any salary 
are 


ys 
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not paid. Nor are Justices of the 


Peace. The theory about the 
honorarium of the barrister is the 
same. But the ‘trade-winds’ of 


commercialism, capitalism, mammonism, 
have ushered in a new season, and have 
flung theirtinge and taint over those 
departments of life also which should 
have been beyond their touch. 

(f) Intimately connected with the 
last-mentioned condition is another, 
viz., that no legislator should have 
direct executive power; but the Legis- 
lature should supervise and control the 
Executive which should be responsibla 
in every way to the Legislature. Thi 
is the very essence of responsible gov- 
ernment and self-government as con- 
ceived here, Where the chiof executive 
and the chief legislative are practically 
identical, and the members of the former 
are substantially or heavily salaried, 


_asin England, true responsibility ceases, 


manouvres and intrigues of. party- 
politics become rampant, and legisla- 
tion cannot be disinterested. In other 
places, the opposite error is observable, 
viz., that if the legislative is separated 
from the Executive, the latter is free 
of control by the former. 

(g) Finally, rules of election should 
be so framed that the experience of 
all the main departments of the com- 
munal life should be present in the 
legislature. The words “ all interests 
should be represented” are avoided 
here because of their associations of 
conflicting class interests. 

(q) Religious Peace. 

Q.—Is it possible for Indians to get 
over their religious antagonisms sufi- 
ciently to agree to eliminate all con- 
ditions based on religious differences 
from election rules? 
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A.—How can one tell without try- 
ing? And possible or not, we have 
gotto try. For, isit any use assum- 
ing that it is impossible, and there- 
fore doing nothing ? Would that give 
us better results? Or is there any 
other way whichis better? so, let 
us hear. 


More ;if it is possible for Indians 
to unite on the word Swaraj, it is not 
impossible for them to unite on the 
meaniny of it, if only the acknowledged 
leaders could agree among them- 
selves and unitedly give the lead to the 
country on this point. If they cannot 
agree on the meaning, then the 
Swaraj-word may also be given up 
altogether as wel. And the true and 
plain meaning of Swaraj, rightly under- 
stood, covers quite naturally the highest 
religious and spiritual self-government 
and unity as well as the finest politieal 
unity and self-government- We want 
self-government, (elastic and true de- 
mocracy) very different from mobo- 
E and a *living legislation" in 
religion as much as in potitics, If we 


we want theocracy. The one 
mischievous as the other. We must 
‘have Religion, as we must have 
| Politics. But they should both be 
| Spiritual, Humanist, all-reconciling, not 
|bigoted and narrow-minded and sec- 
tarian and nationalist, setting one 
against another and tyrannising over 
‘all. As there are some essentials in 
= Politics, which ought to be common to 
all countries and communities, amidst 
differences of local details; so there 
are some essentials in universal Religion, 
which ought to be common to all special 

ons, amidst many perfectly allow- 
and even necessary differences of 


ls as 


“ye fm 

. " 

Y 
|o 


do not want bureaucracy, no more do. 
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details, of customs and practices and 
conventions, If the Congress wishes 
to bring about religious peace in India, 
it should take its courage in both its 
hands and should begin to diligently 
educate the people to recognise and 
realise the obvious fact that it rests 
upon every human being himself, rests ` 
upon every one's swa, to retain his 
present religion, or cast it off and take 
up any other he likes. He himself, 
his swa, is the final judge in the 
matter. He has absolute, unquestion- 
able, Swaraj in this respect. He has 
only to think of it, in order to realise 
it. If l say, * I will not decide for 
myself, but will believe what so-and-so 
tells me,” this, the decision to put my 
trust in and abide by another's decision 
is still my decision, That this scrip- 
ture is to be believed, this avatara, or 
rishi, or messiah, or prophet, is worthy 
to be believed, or is not worthy—this 
is my decision, is all ultimately the 
decision of the soul that is in me, or 
is me. It follows, then, that the soul, 
the spirit, the Universal Spirit in Man 
(and in all living beings) is the Primal 
Truth, and is at the heart of all re- 
ligions; while the special rites and 
ceremonies and customs of the various 
creeds are all only like so many differ- 
ent kinds of clothes, suited to differ- 
ent times and places and conditions and 
tastes, which may be put on and put off 
at will, which it is most foolish to fight 
over, and which should be so regulated 
that, while they differ as much as you 
please, they should not positively 
hinder one another, 


Ifthis Religious Swaraj, this very 
important and essential aspect of 
Spiritual Swaraj, without the realisa- 
tion of which what has been described 
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before as ‘individual spiritual Swaraj’ 
must remain imperfect, even after the 
initiation has been undergone, of im- 
prisonment or other privation for 
peaceful patriotism or rather humanism 
—if this Religious Swaraj is preached 
diligently by the Congress all over the 
land, (and so much the more effectively 
ifit'ean induce the Pandits and the 
Maulvis and the Christian priests to 
rise to the height of their duty and 
change themselves from ‘irresponsible’ 
into ‘responsible’, and help in the work), 


. then the needed peace between the 


J 
n 


ereeds will certainly be brought about. 
And when Religious Swaraj is achiev- 
ed, Political Swaraj will certainly not 
lag behind, Kamal Pasha’s proposal 
to elect a separate Khalifa periodically, 
with due regard to mental and moral 
qualifications, is a fine inspiration. 

Q.—Is not your faith in preaching 
too great and too simple ? 

A.—Perhaps. But do you put faith 
in notpreachlng ? That faith would be 
even more simple! Agitate, educate ; 
educate, agitate—this is the advice of 
the most experienced political workers. 
Preaching is nothing else than educat- 
ing and agitating. And what else than 
preaching is any politician of any 
school doing? Or have you got. some 
better plan? If so, let us have it, and 
the sooner the better | 


Re Canvassing. 


Q.—You may make a rule that there 
must be no canvassing etc. But will 
not persons surreptitiously get others 
to nominate and canvass for them? 
A.—lu the first place we do not 
pres tobe able to abolish all evil. 
Nhoever or Whatever made the Uni- 


" है बे . H 
verse has not succeeded in doing so. 
tX . dee (Uu - 
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Human beings can obviously not do 
better. Indeed, some peoplo think and 
believe that if evil were abolished, 
good. would disappear automatically 
also. But what human beings ought 
to and can d» is, to try to minimise the 
evil and maximise the good, in a given 
time, place, and. circumstane», We 
profess only to make suggestions to- 
wards this. «No doubt, there will be 
room for underhand doings. But» the 
other conditions which we propose must 
not be overlooked. They will blunt the 
edge of the temptations to such doings. 
Thus, legislators will not be entrusted 
with executive powers, as they are to- 
day, in the capacity of Ministers or 
Executive Councillors, ete. Judicial 
powers will also be separated off from 
the other two. And the re-formed 
public opionion will make a differant 
atmosphere altogether. The general 
recognition of the non-mercenary priaci- 
ple and of the principle of the sepa- 
ration of the rewards of extra honor, 
and special official powers, and. extra 
wealth, and more amusements ete; the 
condition that legislators should not be 
engaged in any money-making business, 
which will naturally keep the public 
eye alertly and wakefully upon his 
purity—all this will make the election 
something to be accepted only from a 
senso of duty, as a burden for which 
the only (but great) recompense is 
honor, rather than to be eagerly 
sought for as a means of easy selfish 
joys. 

Q.—Would not the conditions, of 
forty years’ etc., exclude many brilliant 
young men ? : + 

-A.—Our conception of the Legisla- 
ture requires not brilliance, but wisdom. 
‘Brilliance comes” and goes, and plays 
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false, and proves tinsel, and makes 
messes, but “wisdom lingers.” Brilli- 
ance should wait and mature into a 
softer, steadier, soberer light, and do 
its duty so much the better after attain- 
ing forty years. If it is worth any- 
thing, if it is substantial, it will not 
get हे uished by waiting a few 
years. More; there is always provi- 
sion for exceptions. If you find that 
the country will go to rack and ruin, if 
| yeur particular brilliant youth does not 
get & chance of putting his Atlas- 
shoulder underneath, then put him in 
by all means. But please remember 
that a Wise Legislature need not con- 
sist of hundreds and thousands. A 
few persons, provided they have the 
necessary experience, knowledge, and 
philanthropy, and possess the trust of 
_the people, are quite enough. Even 
under present conditions, only about 
five per cent of, e. g., the members of 
the British Parliament are active. The 
rest are practically dummies. The 
only result of having large numbers of 
"- legislators and of other present day 
arrangements is to waste enormous 
amounts of the time, money, energy, 
good temper otc., of the public, over 
elections and Council. expenses and 
debates, to make politics professional 
. and mercenary, to take away men from 
far more useful ‘productive’ work, and 
generally to make the administration 
and the whole civilisation top-heavy. 


(q) The Separation of the Special 
Rewards, 
| _ The principle of the separation ofthe 
four main prizes of life should be very 
earefully borne in mind. The preserva- 
tion of va integrity. of the central 
pers a other words, of the purity 
oft e Legislature), and the inducing of 


Jd 
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all the individuals composing the com- 
munity to put forth the best work that 
there is in them—these are the main 
problems of government and socis 
organisation. Modern governments 
and modern collectivist schemes and 
experiments are all failing to find a 
solution for them. It appears that 
Lenin, in Russia, after extraordinary 
efforts to abolish private property, has 
realised that capitalism has to be re- 
stored (though, no doubt, with limita- 
tions). He is reported to have found 
out that the peasants avoid wriking 
more than will produce enough for 
their necessary wants, and are not in- 
terested in supporting the -*intellec- 
tuals’ etc., who are necessary for the 
‘ State, unless special inducement is 
applied. - Now the simple old tradi- 
tional solution, in India, of these pro- 
blems is the separation of the four 
main prizes of lite, honor, power, 
wealth, and amusements, which consti- 
tute the main ambitional inducement 
to strenuous work of correspondingly 
different kinds. The possibility of 
combining them, of securing them all, 
is the one prime cause of all kinds of 
social and political corruption. Sepa- 
rate them, and you at once minimise 
the temptations of the central authori- 
ty, and atthe same time provide an 


adequate (if not excessive) inducement ` 


to every worker to put forth his best. 
Socio-political reform, if it is to be 
successfully carried out, must not ignore 
these facts and laws of the Science of 
Psychology. 


Conclusion. 

It is Ancient Teaching—which - no- 
thing in Modern Science can or does 
gainsay—that Right Knowledge, Right . 
Desire, Right Action, léad to Swaraj | 


ra 


m २) ; 
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'Selfdepenence. Moksha, Freedom, 
spiritual as well as political, from bond- 
age to others in alien-government, 

India is Desiring Freedom, and is 
struggling and Acting for Freedom. 
But what he nature of true Swaraj 
and true Freedom is, she does not 

Know, or even straying, often wasting 
effort, often mistakes, running risk of 
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becoming worse bound. Let India 
first achieve Right Knowledge ofthe 
nature of the Goal, her End and Aim 
and also of the appropriate Roads, 
Measures, Polieies, which will lead 
thereto. Then only will her Desiriug 
and her Acting become Right also. 
And then Spiritual-Political Swaraj 
will be won with certainty. 


ORIENTAL RESEARCH AND POLITICAL BIAS, 


(८ By Hisroricvs” ). 


It isa strange phenomenon, which 
strikes every student of ancient Indian 
History, that before the British domi- 
nation of India was consolidated, the 
oriental scholars of the British race spoke 
exultingly and in very eulogistic terms 
of the glorious past of India. Sir 
William Jones and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wilford belonged to this class. Since, 
however, British supremacy has been 
established, British scholars have taken 
to depreciating the achievenents of 
our ancestors even when by doing so 
they make themselves ridiculous. We 
shall cite here two of the latest and 
most palpable instances. 


: Mr. R. E. Enthoven 0.7, x. con- 
tributes a “ note on the Padmasana " 
to the issue of “The journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for Great Britain 
and Ireland” for October I922. Says the 
writer :— 


vun Page I74 of the late Dr. King's 
istory of Suner and Akkad there is re- 
produced the design of a cylinder seal of Luga- 
landa, the patesi of Lagash. In his chrono- 
logieal lis& in Appendix I to this Volume 
Dr. King gives the date of Lugalanda 


as circa 2850 p.c. In the centre of the seal 
design will be noted à curious geometrical 
pattern, to which the following reference is 
made on page 76 :— 


‘Another peculiarity which may be referred 
to is the employment on the larger seal, 
below the inscription, of a sort of arabasque 
pattern, an ingenious and symmetrical com- 
bination of straight lines and curves the 
course of which may be followed without 
once passing along the same line a second 
time.” / 


Mr. Enthoven rightly points out that 
the design is well-known in India, 
where it is called the Padmasana 
Rai Bahadur P. B. Joshi has supplied 
to the writer information on the subject 
on the basis of which he is able to 
say that the figure is considered 
sacred by the Hindus. He also 
quotes a Sanskrit verse which refers 
to its mythological origin and use. 
Padmasna is also referred to in trea- 
tises on Yoga in India. The only in- 
ference that a normal mind can draw 
from all this is this:—In as much as 
Padmasana has been known in Aryan 
religion from times immemrial and 
there is a tradition about its origin 
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there, while in the history of Meso- 
potamia it is met with only once. and 
the tradition of that country 3 silent 
about it, the probability is that the 
figure was imported from India to 
Mesopotamia. But this explanation 
does not oceur to our Civilian scholar 
as even a possible solution. Says 
he :— 

'* The interesting questions suggested by 
the discovery of so common an Indian 
symbo! on an ancient Sunerian seal are: 


Did the Symbol conie originally from Lagash 
to India, and, if so, when ? " 


Mark the perverted bureaucratic. 


mentality of our orientalist! An Indian 
symbol is discovered on a Sunerian seal 
and yet-the interesting question sug- 
gested is not when the symbol was 
transferred from Ladia to Mesopotamia, 
but quite the reverse! This is historie 
research with a vengeance. 

“The writer goes on to say— 


“Tb seems unlikely that an intricate design 


such as this undoubtedly is could have been 


invented both in India and Mesopotamia." 


Quite right. What then? Says the 

writer :— प 
=“ More probably it was brought from 
Mesopotamia at a very early date." : 


So the only altenatives are simul- 
Wianoous invention and importation into 


| India | The transference of the symbol 
र India to Mesopotamia is a solu- 


tobe considered. Jt is not evento 
be formulated as a hypothesis | And 
Ex bs f 


ject race who have to be kept in 
tion and, therefore, all sources 
O | are to be dried up. 


= 


tion of the problem which is not even. 


sumably because the Indians are. 
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We do not suggest that Mr. Enthoven 
was influenced by this motive conscious- 
ly and deliberately. But we do suggest 
that the bureaucratic subliminal self 
is interpenetrated with such notions. 


Our scholar goes on to say : 


* According to the late Mr. A. M. Y. 
Jackson, trade with Mesopotamia by the 
Persian Gulf sprang up not later than 750 
B.C., and by this route Indian traders 
brought here the Brahmi alphabet, the art 
of brick-making, and possibly the knowledge 
of lunar mansions (nakshatras), the Baby- 
lonian^ weights (Mana). and the -legend of 
the Flood (Vide Imp. Gaz. of India. Bombay 
Presidency Vol. I p. 75). 

It does not at all matter to the 
bureaucratic compiler of the Gazetteer 
or to our “ scholar” who quotes him 
as an authority that the word सेखन or 
waa (writinz) Veda, 
that there is mention of house-building 
and even bricks in Vedic literature, 
that many nakshatras are specifically 
mentioned in the Veda and that the 
legend of the flood first occurs in the 
Satpatha Brahman and even “modern” 
oriental scholarship does not suggest 
that the Vedas and the Brahmas are of 
later. date than 750 B. C. 


The second instance of this political 
bias is still more glaring. We take the 
following from a review of The Cam- 
bridge History of India Vol. I — Ancient 
India from the pen of L, R. published 
in the December number of the Modern 
Review. 


The last chapter deals with the ancient 
monuments of India and is ‘from the pen 
of Sir J. H. Marshall of Taxila fame. 
page 644, the 


occurs in the 


conclusions’ at which he 


arrives about the early Indian art, are thus 
step by step the’ 


stated :—“In following 
history of Indian indigenous art during this 


On: 
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early period, we have seen that much es- 
traneous influence was exerted upon it, and 
that this extraneous influence was æ promi- 
nent factor in its evolution .” (The Italics 
are ours.) This extraneous influence came 
partly from Mesopotamia and Iran, but 
was mostly Hellenistic, though it is 
generously conceded that ‘‘we can detect in 
it nothing...... which degrades it to the rank 
ofa servile school.” Further on it is again 
remarked that ‘‘the art which these (i. e. 
the artists of early India) practised, was 
essentially a national art, having its root 
in the people......” Put in a few plain English 
words, the sum and substance of Sir J. H. 
Marshall’s conclusions about early Indian 
art, as described in this chapter, is that the 
inspiration and the original motif came from 
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outside, but the Indian artist adapted it to 
his own purposes and then evolved it on 
national lines. On page 632 it is stated 
that ‘the extraneeus influences referred to, 
are attested by the presence of exotic motifs, 
which meet the eye at every point and are 


readily recognised by the familiar bell 
capitals of Persia, by floral designs of 


Assyria, by winged monsters of Western 
Asia, all of them part and parcel of the 
Seleucid and succeeding empires of the West. 
In the bibliography of this chapter we 
do not find any mention of the respected 
names of E. B. Havell and Ananda Coom- 
araswamy, two of the greatest students 
and interpretors of Indian art, which most 
of this book is written. 


Comment upon this is superfluous. 


DIVINE WISDOM. 


THE VEDA AND FEMININE CHARM. 
(An Exposition of Rigveda II, 3, 5.) ° 


(By “८ NIGAMANANDA.") 


It has been well said that supreme 


icum test of a civilization is 
the position it assigns 
to women. The most important func- 


tion that tho majority of women are 
called upon to perform is that of ma- 
ternity. Motherhood is the fulfilment 
of woman’s supreme destiny upon earth. 
But in order to be mother, a woman 
has to be wife first. A charming wife 
is an asset not only to the family, but 
also to Society at large. The question 
has often been asked :—“ Wherein con- 
sists the charm of a womanly woman?" 
The word charm conveys different 


"meanings to different minds. ४ Charm” 


is the totality of reaction which a 
Woman produces upon the aesthetic 


» Sense and emotions of a man. “ Charm” 
gives rise to a vague and indefinable 

Pa " 

E mw. 


— * 
ES 


sensation. It is difficult to analyse and, 
therefore, hard to define or even to. 
describe. However, subjectively con- 
sidered feminine charm is a composite 
mental and emotional experience made 
up of constituent factors like all other 
composite experiences. These constr | 
tuent factors are fully and beautifully 
stated in the mantra which forms the 
text of this discourse. 
Here is the Mantra : 

Text and translation. 3 
वि श्रयन्तामु विया हूय माना Fite देवी: सुप्र।यणा नमाभिः। 
ब्यचस्वतीविं प्रथन्तामजुया वणे पुनाना यशसं सुवीरम्‌॥ 

Gra श्रयन्ताम्‌ । उविया। हूयमानाः । द्वारः | 
देवीः । सुप्र्यना: | नमःऽभिः । व्यचस्वतीः । वि । 
प्रथन्ताम्‌ | अजुर्याः । वर्णम्‌ । पुनानाः । यशसम्‌ । 


सुवीरम्‌ | 
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zs ye, O men,) (विश्रयन्ताम्‌) seek the 
refuge of and (प्रथन्ताम्‌। (frequently) hold 
converse with (Z4) radiant, highly 
educated and charming women ( नमोभिः 


उबिया:) who are in charge of vast stores 
of grain and have also land of their 
own, (ZR: ) are inviting, prepossessing 
and ingratiating, ( हूयमानाः) are regu- 
larly and lawfully wedded, (सुप्रायणाः ) 
have grac2ful gait, ( अजुर्या: ) are esteem- 
ed healthy, (सुवीरम्‌) are mothers of 
Strong and brave children, (anaa, वर्णम्‌ 
| gam) in whose countenance the light 
of virbue shines and makes their com- 


plexion clear (व्ग्रचस्वती: ) and who are 
skilled in all kinds of artistry. 


- No woman can be truly charming 
First factor: Con. Who does not lead a 
| sciousness of Free- free and unhampered ex- 
ion: istence. The softest 
an d most beautiful flowers  fade- 
| away if they are overshadowed. A 
- young wife who hasa tyrannical and 
overbearing mother-in-law or sister-in- 
law to lord it over her or to find 
| fault in a most unsympathetic and 
| domineering tone or to chide and brow- 
t her in a spirit of swagger or to simp- 
' ly do things for her in a patronising 
style which makes the youngwoman look 
small, loses her radiance and, therefore, 
_ ceases to charm. The chief ingredient 
of-charm is cheerfulness and cheerful- 
. mess can co-exist only with freedom 
| ee of responsibility. An atmos 
servility and a sense of unde- 


DIVINE WISDOM. 


than her Indian sister for the simple 
reason that English wives are not 
under the domination of mothers-in-law, 
sisters-in-law and other matronly task- 
mistresses and do not move in an 
asphyxiating atmosphere of abject flat. 
tery and overmastering awe. They 
are mistresses of the... household 
from the day they cross the thres- 
holds of their husbands’ houses. 
It is for this reason that at the 
time.of marriage the husband has to 
solemnly promise that his wife will rule 
over the household and that all other 
members of the household will be sub- 
ordinate to her rule. 


आं Gaal wage सम्राजशी wur भव ! 
ननान्दरि aaa भव सम्राज्ञी अघि zag 
Ala | 


Be thou a queen ruling over thy 
father-in-law, thy mother-in-law, thy 
sister-in-law, and thy brother-in-law. 
(R. V. X, 85, 46). 

It does not follow from this that she 
is not to respect her elders. Even the 
sovereign of a state, if he is at all à man 
ofsense, is expected to show respect to 
learned men and anchorities but they 
are, nevertheless, subject to his rule. 
Many a young woman of exceptional 
physical charms and rare excellences 
of the heart and the mind has languish- 
ed gradually and died prematurely 
because of matron-rule in her husband's 
household. The old mother is gene- 
rally jealous of the new wife. She 
wants to retain her ascendancy over 
the heart of her son and is furious if 
the newcomer asserts her claims. If 
she sets off her beauty, she is dubbed 
a shameless flirt, if she dresses well, 
she is characterised as one belonging 
to t he smart set, if sbe talks well, she | 


a 


.is called immodest, 
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if she 
advice, she is proclaimed 
ptuous interloper, if 
with a proprietory air, she gets 
the title of a parvenu. If her 
husband takes her side, he is stigma- 
tised as a henpecked uxorious doodle 
and she a hussy who is not ashamed of 
egging on her slave to cast the old 
mother or sister, as the.case may be, 
on the streets. How can charm survive 
this treatment ? A woman appears sup- 
remely charming when she does the 
duties of the hostess, has a genial smile 
for everybody and ewerts herself to 
please one and sundry. . Even a home- 
ly woman's face shines with super- 
nalfascination when shoe is afforded an 
opportunity to be gracious. Gracious- 
ness is the regal, the queenly privilege 
of wifehood and graciousness presup- 
poses power and authority. No slave 
or dependent can be gracious, he can 
at best be attentive and willing, The 
Veda, therefore, rightly declares that 
feminine charm cannot be preserved 
unless the wife is mistress over her own 
household, is in charge of kitchen and 
other stores, superintends the culinary 
arrangements herself, presides over the 
table and has control of landed pro- 
perty belonging to ihe family. 


proffers 
& presum- 
she speaks 


No woman can be charming if she 


I Factor : is merely mistress 
epen door” in so- of the house. Charm 
beers: invites, therefore. a 


charming woman ought to have in- 
gratiating manners. In the text the 
Word द्वार or door is most appropriately 
used to indicate this. Whenever 
guests are expected in a house, the 


- c J 
doors are thrown wide open. Just as 


n open door is a perpetual invitation 


S © enter the house, so a broadening 


२ 
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smile which expands the face is a per- 
petual invitation to one and sundry to 
find a lodgment in the heart. Charm 
and a repellant manner ill assort toge- 
ther. Charm is attraction and, there- 
fore, repulsion is a negation of charm. 
It is of the essence of feminine charm. 
that it should conquer the heart, 
captivate and enchain the fancy 
and stir the emotions The function of 
womanhood is to heal wouads inflicted 
by overweening conceit and snobbish 
pride upon self-respect and legitimate 
self-assertion, to unite hearts sundered 
and alienated by sour looks and care- 
less remarks and to restore tho har- 
mony of the household and society 
whenever «nd by whomsoever it has 
been disturbed. This mission can only 
be discharged if women are possessed 
of aggressive kindness, assertive gra- 
ciousness and condescension which does 
not wear the badge and livery of con. 
descension. This is whats meant by 
an open door in social intercourse which, 
according to the Veda, is the second 
factor in “ feminine charm.” 


The charm of a woman suffers dimi- 
Third Factor: Lawful nution and ultimately be- 
Relationship. comes extinct if her 
relationship with her husband is not of 
the lawful variety, Shelly and Mary 
Godwin notwithstanding. An unlawful 
relationship interferes with social inter- 
course, is provocative of slights and 
indignities and ultimately alienates the 
heart of the man from: the woman or 
makes the woman repent of the step 
she has taken. The sexual relation- 
ship becomes fruitful only if there are 
children and natural children are a 
source of anxiety to their parents. 
Even the bold experiment performed 
by the hero and the heroine in Grant 
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Allan’s novel * The 2 y ho Did” 
proved a miserable failure. Free Love 
has been tried in many communities 
and has invariably failed. Sexual 
relationship ought not to be “free” if 
freedom is to be taken in the sense of 
license. The results of sexual relation- 
ship involve heavy responsibilities and 
these responsibilities have to be 
shouldered not only by the couple but 
also by society. And society is, there- 
fore naturally interested in seeing 
to it that these relationships are 
properly entered into and the rights 

of the coming generation are 
properly safeguarded. This is the 
whole meaning of a public marriage 
ceremony. Society is, thus justified 
in boycotting a couple which has 


rights. Feminine charm can be ex- 
hibited and nourished only in the 
course of social intercourse and where 
a taboo is placed upon that intercourse, 
it must needs wither, shiver up and 
dry up. Illicit relationship involves 
— worries, concealments, hypocricies, or 
| social ostracism and, therefore, tends 
to embitter the couple and society 
against each other. It is fatal to 
feminine charm. Feminine charm, 
then, according to the Veda, flourishes 
only in an environment of openness, 
क्रू awfulness and freedom from all burden- 
some anxieties and lurking cares. 


_ Harmony is essential to charm, In 
fact charm is harmony 
Rhythm expressed through the 
. action of the bodily organs and speech. 
. Rhythm is the regulated expression 
harmony and gait is the total 
[i of rhythm in its application 
imbs. Itis for this reason that 
a fine art and women all the 


Fourth Factor: 
Rhythr 


NETS. iy 
^ des ree 


shown such a callous disregard of its . 


DIVINE WISIDOM. 


world over are regularly instructed 


init. Swami Daynanda recommends it 


in the case of both youngmen and 
young women. Properly cultivated 
rhythmic movement is of the 
essintials of feminine charm and a 
charming woman must, the Veda 
declares, have a graceful; gait. 


070८ 


But self-assertion, ingratiating man- 
ner, lawful relationship 
and rhythm all combined 
will fail to produce the impression of 
feminine charm if health is wanting, 
Health is three-fourths of beauty. A 
homely face becomes ruddy and looks 
charming if there is the flush of health 
and a lily-white complexion turns into 
pallor which repels, if a woman is un- 
healthy. An unhealthy woman's self- 
assertion becomes morbid irritability 
and plaintiveness, her attempts at an 
ingratiating manner excite pity and 
disgust rather than delicious delight 
and tender emotion, and rhythmic motion 
is, in her case, converted into unsteady 
evolutions, painful staggering move- 
ments and awkward clumsy fainting 
fits which fill the looker-on with abhorr- 
ence mixed with sympathy and fellow- 
feeling. We look up toone who charms 
and look down upon the person whose 
case demands sympathy of this sort. 
In short health 4s, as the Veda-enjoins, 


the most important factor in feminine 
charm. 


Fifth factor, Health, 


No woman 
Sixth Factor : Ma- 


ternity. 


becomes supremely 
beautiful unless she 
becomes a mother. The 
beauty of a woman during the periods 
of gestation and lactation is most ma- 
ture and most seductive. Motherliness 
is a charming woman’s most womanly 
and charming quality. Every man’s sou] 
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‘hungers, at times, for motherly handl- 
ing bya woman. A charming wife is 
amother to her husband during the 
period of worry and vexation, a charm- 
ing daughter is a mother to her father 
when she nurses him through illness 
and a sister isa mo'her to her brother 
when she smooths his ruffled hair and 
calms his perturbed and agitated mind, 
Even a little girl is a potential mother 
and the wisest of men and the greatest 
of logicians sometimes realise the in- 
adequacy of ratiocination and argumenta- 
tion and require to be mothered. 
The warm pressure of the soft hand 
solaces, while the faithless argument 
falls flat. Motherliness is, thus, the 
erowning of womanhood, and no woman 
becomes truly motherly unless she has 
conceived, brought forth and suckled a 
child. When youthful physical at- 
tractiveness and girlish fascination pass 
away, frivolities begin to pall and 
pastimes make the time hang heavy 
upon one’s hands, it is the motherli- 
ness of the wife that constitutes her 
chief charm for the husband, itis the 
prattle of the children that soothes 
the heart more than the divinest 
melodies pealed forth from the finest in- 
struments and the best trained throats. 
It is for this reason that childless 
marriages become unhappy in middle 
age even when the comradeship bet- 
ween husband and wife is complete 
and their hearts are fully attuned to 
each other. Motherliness has been 

- declared by the Veda to be an ingredient 

Of feminine charm because it perfects it 

—andis the only safeguard against its 
decay. $ 


Voluptuous beauty is coarse, vulgar 
Seventh Factor 


(COO and corrupting. ; It 
charya, E^ is absolutely without 


472 


charm, It repels all men who wor- 
ship womanhood and motherhood. It 
fills with loathing all genuinely chival- 
rous men. To a man formed in the 
image of his Maker all women appear 
in the light of mothers, sisters or 
daughters. Even his own wife is for 
him a potential mother. The act of 
copulation is, for him, a sacred yajna, 
a physiclogical function undertaken for 
the good of society and the glorification 
of the Lord and is absolutely free from 
sensuality. Sensuality and love are 
as the poles asunder. A voluptuous 
beauty may provoke lust but can not 
inspire love. Love is a pure and 
purifying emotion. The love that a 
man bears to his wife is not different 
in quality from that which he bears to 
his mother and daughter. The phy- 
siological function, unless. perverted, 
does not contaminate love for, in its 
pure form, it is not contaminating at 
all, Contamination does not arise from 
love and the physiological function 
whether considered separately or con- 
jointly. It is contributed by sensuality 
and lasciviousness and lasciviousness 
drives outlove and the funetion becomes 
pathological. Again passion and lust 
are not the same thing. Passion is 
another name for excessive emotion 
and lust is not an emotion in the 
higher sense but perverted and morbid 
appetite. Love is a form of admiration 
touched with deep emotionality and, 
therefore, involves appreciation. You 
cannot love what you do not esteem 
and a man no more esteems the object 
and victim of his lust, whose mind and 
body are deliberately corrupted by him, 
than a cat esteems a rat or a tiger his 
prey. A lustful husband and a lustful 
wife cannot be said to love each other ; 
they are merely ministering to each 
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other's morbid appetites and thus under- 
mining each other's moraland physieal 
constitutions. They are the greatest 
enemies of each other and since the 
end of all enmity, however disguised, 
is hatred, the husband and the wife get 
tired of. each other when the com- 
plexion of the wife loses its lustre 
through lustful indulgence, and her 
skin loses its tenderness and softness 
through the same self-inflicted wrong. 
Chastity in extra-marital and even 
marital relations is, therefore, a pre- 
servative of charm because without 
it there can be no health of the mind 
and consequently no health of the 
body. A Charming woman, then, says 
god Almighty, can preserve her charm 
mly if she ke«ps the clarity and lustre 
॥ her complexion unimpaired by self- 
restraint in sexual relations or in other 
words by Brahmcharya. 


Marriage" is companionship for life 
Eighth Factor : l- and a companionable per- 

ctual Artistic 
CERE MY son must be a good con- 
versationist. The capacity for good 
and enjoyable conversation implies 
richness of the mind and the under- 
standing, Frivolous and idle talk, 
small talk, may amuse the cultured 
husband .and even cultivated society 
for a time, but a woman whose sole 
Stock in trade is trivial talk, will soon 
degenerate into a sharp bore and 
be avoided. Moreover small talk 
generates malice in the person who 
indulges in it over much and malice is 
the direct and inevitable cause of a 
venomous tongue, and charm, of course, 
flies before a venomous tongue. A 
woman, therefore, who desires her 
charm to be perennial must cultivate 
the mind, the understanding, : the 
_ emotions and must know how. to 

Mee c . M CIAM 
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duction of objects of beauty ; she must 
must make her household a meeting 
clusion of the marriage ceremony the 


= 
be well-versed in the culinary art, 
She must keep the habit of reading 
place of scholars and saints, It isf 
bridegroom addresses himself to the 


mainpulate her fingers fov the pr. 
and what is of greater importance, 
for this reason that towards the con. 
learned and recites the following Veda 


Mantra, pregnant with deep meaning. 
सुमङ्गलीरियं वधूरिमां समेत पश्यत | 

X ^ LMT AN 
खाग्य।ग्नमस्य Tal याथा 55₹त वपरतन 

O ye Jearned ones! My bride is 
radiant. Do ye establish relations with ; 
her, be ye gracious to her Depart 
after wishing fruitfulness to this 
marriage. Do ‘not tura your face 
from us for ever, but go now with the 
intention of visiting us frequently. 

(Rigveda X, 85, 33) 

Let, then, woman's charm attract 
the wise to her house and then she 
living communion of her mind with 
mighty minds will keep up, develop 
and ripen the very charm which first 
attracted them. l 


The eternal teaching of this Veda 
Mantra may bə summed 
up as foliows: A wo- 
man, no matter how shaped and form- 
ed, becomes a charming and radiant 


Summing up. 


goddess ( देवी ) if she is afforded oppor- 


tunities of completest self-assertion, her 
self-respectis maintained, if she keepsan 
open door in social intercourse, is very 
hospitable and has an engagiug manner, 
is lawfully wedded to her lord, has 
cultivated rhythmic movement, care- 
fully guards herself against diseas» and 
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so regulates her dietic and other habits 
that the glow of health is ever on her 
face, is a tender mother of strong and 


- healthy children, is a brakmcharini and 


them. 


7 


by means of Brahmcharya preserves 


her beauty, and has a trained body, a 
rich mind, a polished understanding 
and a complete mastery over the 
domestic arts, both useful and orna- 
mental, 


—— पप्पा 


RISHT DAYANAND, 


(By PR. T. L. VASWANL) 


Iam not an Arya Samajist. But I 
rejoice in the name of Rishi Dayanand, 


How may I speak of him ? In what 
words may I pay my tribute to him ? 

This Bala Brahmebari has ravished 
my heart from the beginning of my 
days. And I bow to his name with 
affectionate reverence, 

Science is international. So, too, is 
Religion. Prophets of Religion are 
the monopoly of no one community. 
And Rishi Dayanand belongs not to 
the Arya Samaj alone. He belongs 
to the Nation, to the World. His 
message has a world-value. 

A Brahmehari, he made his power 
felt in Hindusthan. His power con- 
tinues to grow. India’s salvation, I 
believe, will be achisved not by men 
of wealth and position and * influence’ 
and authority but by brahmacharis, 
by fakirs, by men of tyag and tapasya. 
॥9 true brahmacharis can shake India 
from one dnd to the other. And no 
sircar, no “empire” can overcome 
They will sustain to success 
the Struggle for Freedom, I fain 
would ask young men to cultivate the 
brahmchorya spirit. This is no ordi- 
nary hour in our history. This is no 
time for ease and comfort. The Rishis 


oe 


of Avyavarta call us to a life of self- 
discipline and self-purification so that 
the Power of the Spirit, the Great 
Shakti in us may be released to achieve 
Freedom. 


Rishi Dayanand's achievements ! 
Not many of his countrymen are aware 
of them. We live, alas ! in forgetful- 
Yet he kindled a new nation- 


ness. 
consciousness. He vindicated Arya 
Civilization. He re-discovered the 


spiritual treasures which make Hindus- 
than still a Holy Land, a punya-bhumi. 
He reproclaimed the Vedic Religion. 

And the secret of the Vedic Faith 
is, to my mind, expressed in the Vedic 
prayer :—“ May life prosper through 
the Sacrifice. May life-breath prosper 
through the Sacrifice: May the ear 
prosper through the Sacrifice.” 

Was not Rishi Dayanand’s life one 
of Sacrifice? Of an ancient Greek 
thinker they asked what was the 
source and what the secret of his 
wisdom. *'I wandered,” he said, * to 
Italy, to Greece, to Africa. At last 
I came to India. And there I saw a 
naked man. ‘To him God is the Great 
Reality. And his is a life of daily 
sacrifice. This man—the Indian—is 
wise.” 
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| The above 


. May not similar words be spoken of 
Rishi Daynand ? : 

This sanyasi, this fakir, rich in 
knowledge, rejoicingin poverty wander- 
ing from place to place, almost naked, 
wandering to give his great message 
to a People forgetful of their ancient 
heritage—Rishi Dayanand rejoiced in 
God as the Great Reality. “This man, 
the Indian, was wise.” And his wasa 
life of sacrifice. 

Many sciences today :—but how 
many of India’s young men are ready 


RISHI DAYANAND. ya 


to learn this Highest Soienoe,-—Saer. 
fico? Many Conferences and Res. 
lutions today :—but how many have 
the inspiration of the ancient mantra 


of Sacrifice ? One thing I know that | 
India will be great again not through 
academic debates or paper-schemes of 
Swaraj but through a Great Deed of | 
Sacrifice, For through all the changes 
of Time, the Time-less Law abides:— 
Realisation through Renunciation. 


RUPA: A SCIENCE OF COINAGE, 


(A criticism of Dr, Bhandarkar’s views.) $ | 


(By Pr, PRAN NATH VIDYALANKAR PROFESSOR, OF HISTORY AND ECONOMICS, HINDU 


. UNIVERSITY, BENARES.) 


v 


In the Mahavagga of the Southern 
Buddhist Canon we come across three 
words, Lekha, Ganana and Rupa. Ac- 
cording to Buhler and Rhys Davids, 
the word Rupa has no connection with 
coins or the science of coinage, but 
denotes a form of writing. Dr.D. R. 
Bhandarkar, however, differs from them 
in regard to the interpretation of 
Rupa, which he takes to mean ‘science 
of coinage’ and quotes several passages 
from Kautilya, Buddhaghosh and Pali 
books in support of his contention. 
mentioned three words 
occur in the Kharavel inscription of 
Udayagiri and support to some extent 
|. the views of De. Bhandirkar. In the 
same way the words Rupa-darsaka, 
Lakshanadhyaksha, Rupya-rups and 


—. Lamra-rupu ocew in Kautilya and 


throw mach light on the coinage and 
minting arrangements of ancient India, 


Dr. Bhandarkar's views about the 
differences between Rupya and Rupa 
cannot however be accepted without 
further proof. His Kapardak-Purana 
may bea Purana on which the figure 
of a Kapardaka was impressed on 
account of its circulation amongst the 
traders, producers, and miners of cowrie- 
shell. As to Kautilya, he uses the 
word Rupya for silver only, except In 
afew places, where he incidentally 
refers to coins, also. 


As regards the meaning of Rupa, it 
is not possible to agree with Dr. Bhan- 
darkar. He thinks Rupa to be a coin 
with some shape or figures, and to 
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prove this he quotes the instanca of 
the ancient Olbanion coins. To him 
“The @ins of Olbania were thus the 
rupas, ?. e., coins which wore the 
figures, images of fish.” But Kautilya 
has perhaps a. different meaning in 
view when he uses the word Rupa. 
Generally he uses “Rupa” for shape, 
colour and things in general At the 
same time we cannot ignore the fact 
that many times he refers incidentally 
to coin also(!). 


The original meaning of Rupa— 
Rupa has been generally used in Sans- 
kritliterature to express a substance 
quantity or figure. The Bijaganita of 
Bhaskara is full of the use of Rupa and 
Virupa. (L) By these words he means 
plus and minus (2) or positive (3) and 
negative quantities respectively. 
Varahamihira also does not differ from 
him, using both words in a similar 
sense in his famous ‘ Brihat-samhita : 


476 


(4) His commentator Utkal, explaining 
a passage (5) from the Brihat Samhita 
makes it quite clear. 


As regards Kautilya, his Artha- 
shastra abounds in the use of the 
word Rupa, The word has been used 
so ambiguously in some passages that 
it requires much effort to discover its 
true meaning. There are, however, a 
few instances, where the meaning 
is quite clear. For instance in the 
section on Rupabhigraka, (7) Rupa 
does not mean ‘coin. In the chapter 
on Godhyaksha Rupa occurs not less 
than six times. (8) The Rupa-traya 
of Bhaskara, Rupa-sata (a) of Kautilya. 
mean ‘a hundred objects, ‘here a 
hundred heads of cattle.’ In the same 
way the expressions “ Rupa-mulya (2) 
Panikam rupam, haret (d) Patkam 
rupam dadyat" (f) show that the word 
rupa here has no connection with the 
science of coinage. 


---..2.₹.ह- E डमी 
(I) DR Bhandarkar: Lectures on Ancient Indian Numismatics. 


(l) रूपत्रयं रूप चतुष्टयं च। रूपाष्टक रूप चतुष्टयेन | 
वर्गे away यदि वा करण्यो स्तुल्यानि रूपा 
squat qua» विशोधये zy कृतेः पदेन 
शेषस्य रूपाणि युतोनितानि। रूपाणि तान्मेव 
कृतानि भूपः । 
Bhaskar: Bijaganita pp.—2, 4, 2], 22. 
Published by Channu Lal (898.) 


यावत्त। वस्पन्चक्क यावत्तावद्वि स्मि भिः सद्वि- 
ei: Ibid. P. 9. 

(3) Loid. l-22. 

(4) साधा Raaja: /सक्षति मूल्य "d रूपम्‌ | 


Varahamihira: Brihat-Samhita (I895). 
E. J. Lazaras & Co., Benares. 


षोइशकस्य [udi विशतिरूपस्य सप्तति: सशता। 
Ibid. P. 992. 
(6) tt विशति रूपस्य सप्ततिः सशता | मुक्ता बिश- 


(5) 


qu 'टताब्याः सक्षत्यधिक्र मृल्यम्‌ | 
Ibid, P. 992-993. 
(7) रूपाभिग्रइस्तु। नष्टापह्ृतमविद्यमानं...... इत्यादि 
Kautilya Sanskrit Second Ed, P. 2L6. 
(8) (८) जरद्गु धेनु गर्भिणी पष्टोही वत्सतरीणां सम- 
विभाग रूपशत भेकः पालयेत्‌ | 
(b) एवं रूपाग्रं विद्यात्‌ | P. 28. 
(c) पर पशुतां राजांकेन परि वर्मित रूपस्यइवं 
साहसदंड qu i P. ।29. 
स्वदेशीयानां चोर हृत प्रत्यानीय पणिकं रूब 
हरेत्‌ । P. 29. 
पछु विक्रेता पादिक रूप दद्यात्‌ P. ।29. 
(f) स्तेन ब्याल सपेग्रह गृहीत व्याधि suc 
"D आबरदयेयुरन्यथा रूपमूल्यं भजेरन्‌ | 
P. ॥90, F ; 
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The thirty-second chapter of Kau- 
tiyas Artha-sastra is of special im- 
portance for determining the true mean- 
ing of Rupa. The passages “ Ghana- 
sushire va rupe, (9) Dridh-vastuke va 


| rupe” (l0) have been correctly trans- ambiguously used. Take for instance 
at lated by Dr. Shamshastri as ‘in a tho“ Tamra-rupa (20) and Rupya-rupa 
al compact hollow piece and in a compact (27) of Akarakarmants pravartan. 
n! piece. Indeed here Rupa cannot Adhering to the moaning of Rupa 
Be mean anything else but a piece ora discussed before we are led to suppose 
09१ substance. In the same way sulva- the meaning of Tamra-rupa and Rupya- 
१११७७, ([/) Rupya-rupa (272) and sesa- rupa as things, that is, ** coins" made of 
7006 (i3) refer to things made of cop- copper and silver respectively. Both 
per, silver and lead respectively. Of passages are so ambiguous that we 
course, Rupyarupa (75) Tamra-rupa must connect the word “ Padajiva” 
5) meaning silver and copper objects with * Rupyarupa or takshna trapu 
or lumps, can be said to be transferred etc.” of last sentence, as the commen- 
into silver and copper coins. The word tator has already done (22). Even then 
Virupa also has often been used ambi- the meaning does not become clear. 
E guously by Kautilya (6). Liko Rupa, Similaris the case with Rupya-rupa 
: . however, in certain passages its mean- also, This word must mean coin pro- 
€ - ingis clear (I7) Generally Kautilya POM Kn Mave -—— 
| uses it for mixed (I8) or ill-shaped (L9) UA ME a lal iE 
suf things. use to the “ Binshati-rupa” of Bhaskar 
Y». 
A ` LJ ~ ` ध्य e >* + ret 
he (9) घन सुषिरे वा रूपे सुवणमन्मालकाहिं gerea (l4) लक्षणाध्यक्षः चतुभांगताम्र रूप्यरूपं aag 
० वा तप्तो&व fred । P. 9।, 92. सीसाङजनानां मन्यतमं माषवीज युक्तं PAT । 
(L0) दृढ़ वास्तुके वा रूपे जतुगांधार पंको वा. तक्षोऽव 23845 
तिष्ठते | P. 9], (L5) पाद जी वं aired मासमधमासक काकणीमर्ध 
सपरिभांडे वा रूपे लवणमुल्कया कटुशकरथा AN- काकिणीमीत P. 84. 
मेव तिष्टते | P. 92. (L9) विरूपं agaa पणः | P. 202]. 
अव्भुपटलूमष्ठकेन द्विगुण वास्तुके वा रूपे वध्यते। (I7) विरूपाणां वा तापनमुद॒क पेषणं च बहुशः कुर्‍्यी!त्‌ । 
s P. 92 P. 9३। 
gic ` . . . < . 
. D ® . e ` 
ele | () gasi सुवर्णपत्रसंहतं N48 qqU3 | तदेव (8) Ibid. P. 93. 
t Wh qu 23 6 5 0 EN LN M AC ४ म 
ir i m तात्रतार रूप VAAN | (9) एवं नवच जीणे च विरूपं च विभाण्डऊकम्‌ | ?.93]. 


M (Q2) आचितक पत्र परीक्षायां वा रूप्य्ररूपेण परिवर्मन 
विसावणम्‌ P. 9.. 

(2) सीसरूप सुदणपत्रेणा वलिप्तमभ्ग्रन्तर मष्टकेन 
गाडपेटकः | P. 90l. 


RUPA: A SOIENCE OF COINAGE. 


The ambiguous meaning of Rupa— 
Passages, “where the meaning of 
Rupa is quite clear have been 
already dealt with. I shall now turn 
to other passages where the term is 


(20) Kautilya. Sans. Arth. P, 84. 

(2l) Ibid, P. 84. 

(22) Kautilya's Avthashastra, Trans- 
lated bv R. Shewasastry P. 98. 
Com, 
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(23). The Arth-shastra is full of such 
passages where the meaning of Rupa 
is not clear (24°, 


The meaning of Rupa darshaka,—As 
I have pointed out, Kautilya uses the 
term Rupa ambiguously in many 
places but in a majority of instances, 
the word does not denote ७ coin. Dr. 
Bhandarkar probably on the assump- 
tion that the primary sense of the 
word is à coin, has been led into ex- 
plaining other words in a similar 
fashion. Take for instance the word 
Rupa-darshaka. According to him it 
means a coindealer or an examiner of 
coins (25). In Arthashastra, it occurs not 
less than five times (25). In two places 
itis associated with the word “ Pana- 
yatra/ and in a third it occurs with the 
word “Hiranya.”  Rupa-darshaka, In 
the latter passage the  Rup-darasaka 
cannot mean a coindealer or examiner 
of coins unless Hiranya is used to 
denote gold coins. But if hiranya 


means simply, gold and not ‘gold-coin’, 


(23) वोडशकस्य द्विशती विशेति रूपस्य सप्ततिः सशता। 
(24) (a) wae *ra दंडं रूप रूपिकमेवच | 
Kantilya. Arth. Sans. P. 85[. 
(b) छवणाध्यक्ष '***** *** विक्रमाञ्च मूल्यं रूपं 
व्याजीं | Ibid, P. 84 
(c) आगंतुलवर्ण e विक्रयः पञ्चकञ्चतं व्याजीं 
रूप रूपिकं a Ibid P. 84. 
(25) Tee. on Ancient Indian Numismatics 
(26) (८) रूपदरशक: पणयात्रां व्यावहारिकी को क्षाग्रेवश्यां 
स्थापयेत्‌ । P. 84. 
(b) रूपदशंकस्य स्थितां पणयात्रा ae at कोप- 
यत्‌ P208. 


— (०) रूपदशको Aaa हिरण्यं प्रतिगृह्णीयात्‌ | 


we wea | 


agg: साहस दंडः | 
P. 58I. : 


$78 


then Rupa-darsaka must be taken to 
mean a mau who examines the gold 
(including coius and other objects) from 
the observation of stamped figures, 
colour &e. Thus a Rupa-darsaka seems 
to have been an officer of Government, 
whose function consisted of examining 
the colour, impressed figure and shape 
and detecting counterfeit coins, impure 
gold and inferior stuff mixed with the 
genuine commodity. 

The Artha-shastra of Kautilya is 
full of the uses of Hiranya (27). It 
means always gold except in a few 
places where it refers incideataily to 
wealth or money in general. Hiranya 
used in the chapter of * Hiranya- 
sandhi” (28) and “ Hina-shakti-pura- 
nam” (29) is a good example of the said 
meaning. Tne same thing may be said 
about the section of “ Yogati-sanni- 
dhana. (30) Here its use for gold is 
quite clear. Indeed itis just possible 
the Hiranya of Bhritya bharaniya and 
Gana pada-nivesha (32) has been used 


(4) तस्मादस्य,ध्यक्षाः संख्यायक लेखक ET 
aaa तीबीआहकः । ] P. 6yl, 

(27) Kautilya:  Arthasastra. San. 
Pp—47, 290, 29l, 305, 393, l. 

(28) पुरुपभोगं वा हिरण्यभोगं वा मित्रमिति | 
Ibid. Pp. 290, 29]. 

(29) त्वया में संधिः। इदं Rm इदं aa | 
द्विगुणा ते वृद्धि! | Ibid. P. 305. 

(30) हिरण्यम्रतिग्राहिणो वाऽस्य वल्लभाननुग्रह्लीयात्‌ | 
Ibid. P. 393]. 

(8l) अल्पं च हिरण्यम्‌ | शून्यं वा निवेश वितु मभ्यु- 
स्थितो हिरण्यमेवं दद्यात्‌ lbid. P.249 E 


(32) धान्य g हिरण्यैश्चेन। ननुयृह्णीयत्तान्यनुसुखेना 
ददः 08 Leh 
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for wealth and money as translated by 
Dr. Shama shastri. Atthe same time 
it is an undisputed fact that in the 
Artha-shastra it comes for gold only. 
Thus * Rupa-darshaka — vishuddham 
hiranyam pratiyrinhiyat. Ashuddham” 
chedayet. Ahartuh sahasa-dandah. (33) 
This sentence means that the Govern- 
ment officer named Sannidhata shall 
take the gold into treasury detected 
by Rupa-darshaka, Impure gold shall 
be cut into pieces and the person who 
has carried impure gold with him 
hall be punished with the first amer- 
ement. 


Taxation in the reign of Chandra- 
upta Maurya, was generally in kind 
excepting. fines, toll-dues and ferry- 
charges. It was the duty of the 
Sannidhata (“ chamberlain ") to collect 
first class articles in the Government 
treasury. In order to guard against the 
admission of counterfeit jewellery and 

impure gold he was given the assis- 
tance of another Government servant 
viz. the Rupa-darshaka to detect 
these things. Severe punishments 
were inflicted upon those who were 
proved guilty of the offence of passing 
off impure or counterfeit things into 
the treasury. If we accept the 
view of Dr. Bhandarkar, we shall have 
to suppose that carrying a counterfeit 
coin even by mistake was thought to 


(33) Ibid. P. 58. : 

(84) Kantilya, Sans; Page 2. 

(85) Ibid. P. 22, 

(36) तेन रागस्याप हर्ता कूट सुवर्ण व्ययहारी च 
व्याख्यातः | Ibid. 22. 


| ni (87) कूटरूपं कारयतः प्रतिग्रहतो निर्यापयतो वा ecu 


दंडः Ibid. P. 203. 


RUPA: A SCIENCE OF COINAGE. 


be a grave offence at the time of 
Chandra-gupta. But this 
be justified. No Government in the 
whole world can demand from the 
public in general so much altertness as 
to never mistake in taking counterfeit 
coin even a single time. 

Generally kautilya uses the word 
‘Kuta’ in the sense of false or counter- 
feit. -He expresses the false agree- 
ment by “ Kut apana karaka, (34) 
while “Kuta+upa-karaka” he uses (35) 
to mean the manufacture of counterfeit 
goods. It is clear from this that the 
word Ashuddha which has been used 
in the above sentence may mean im- 
pure but not false or counterfeit. 
Chanakya usually uses the word “Kuta- 
suvarna" (86) for counterfeit gold. In 
my opinion the word (37) ‘‘Kuta-rupa” 
used in the Karuka-rakshanaw means 
things instead of coins. 


It has just been pointed out that 
Hiranya incidentally comes to mean 
property or wealth. Hiranya in the 
chapters on Godhyaksha and Gana- 
paia-nivesa fully illustrates this fact. 
In both places Dr. Sham-sastri has 
wisely abstained from translating 
the word as ‘gold coin,’ 

Nowhere in Gobhiliya Grihya-sutra 
(38) and sata-patha-(39) Brahmana has 
the word Hiranya been used iu the sense 


(38) नागन्धांखज धारयेत्‌ | अन्यां हिरण्य aw | 
गो. p. दे प्र.'५ का. ऋत. १५, १९ | 

(39) हिरण्मयीं aa मुद्रा X am होत्रे हिरण्ययो 
प्रांकाशा वध्वयुभ्याम्‌ | शतपथ | का. ७. ४. ७. 22 


पृ ३०४ [ अजमेर, वैदिक यन्त्रालय संस्करण | 
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of gold coin. It always means there 
gold or golden things. 


To return to Rupa-darsaka I think, > 


he was not merely a  coindealer or 
coin-examiner, but had numerous other 
duties entrusted to his care. In my 
opinion, the Rupa of Mahavagga and 
the Kharvel inscription of Udayagiri 
refers to the science of “ Ratna-pari 
ksha.” In ancient times every king 
was expected to learn this science. 
There were many treatises on this 
subject. It is just possible that the 
Rupa-sutta of Buddhaghosa was a 


book 


on Ratna-pariksha, with a 


special chapter on coins. In the pas- 


=- 8890s 


“Pashyati Rupatarkah Karsha- 


panam, darshayati Rupatarkam Karsha- 
panam” occuring in Patanjali, Rupa does 
not necessarily mean coin, Tho term 
Rupa-tarka can be grammatically ex- 
plained as ** Rupena tarkayati yah sa 
Rupa-tarkah,” 7 e., * one who can estab- 
lish the purity or otherwise of an 
article by looking at its shape and 
colour. I think tbe Rupa-sutta and 
similar works were prepared for those, 


who 


did duty as Rupa-darsakas or 


Rupa-tarkas. I agree with Dr. Bhan- 
darkar that in ancient time this must 
have been a lucrative profession. 


Rupys and Rupaka.—The words 
* Rupya and Rupaka” are of great 
importance to us. According to the 


famous Sutra of Panini “ Rupadahata- 


prasansayor yap” Rupya refers partly 
to silver on account ofits fine colour 
*Prasasta-rupa" and partly toa thing 
or coin in general made by hammering 
* ahata-rupa." There is no discussion 
about its first sense, i.e. silver. Kautil- 
ya's Artha-sastva is full of its use in 
the meaning of silver. (40) As regards 
its second sense “coin”, there is dif- 
ference of opinion amonz scholars, 
Many times Rupya and Rupa both 
the words occur in a single sentence 
and render the meaning to some ex- 
tent obscure. Take for instance the 
passage “Suvarna karanam «suchi 
hastat ets.” In this the words “ asuchi 
hasta, vupya, sarupa, wirupa, and 
prachchanna-virupa’ are all ambiguous. 
Indeed Dr. Shamshastri has wisely 
enough refrained in his translation of 
this passage (42) from discovering a 
new meaning for Rupya and Rupa. 
Rupaka is the only word for coin 
which is not at all ambiguous. 
Like Somadeva, Kalhana and cther 


(40) 


(a) तुत्योद्गतं WR MATER च 
wu Ibid. P. 86l. 

(b) आयुक्तो वा सरूप्य स्वर्णस्तेने ,व जीयते | 
Ibid. P. 87. 

(८) ताम्रापाद युक्तं रूप्यं रूप्यप।दयुक्त वा सुवणे । 
Ibid. P. 88. 

(d) रूष्याभांड set घन सुषिर ibid. P. 88]. 


(४) रूप्यस्य द्वोभागों Libd. P. 902. 
(4L) सुवर्ण काराणा मञुचि हस्ता got सुवण मनाख्याय 
सर्पं क्रीणतां द्वादश्चपणो Fs: | विरूपं चतुर्षिश ति 
पणाः ।':?*****'प्रच्छन्नविरूपं मूल्यहीन RAT 
स्तेयदंडः P. 202I. 
(42) Kautilya’s Arthashastra. English - 
trarslation, P. 255. 
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Sanskrit writers, Warahamihira (48) 
‘uses this word in the use of coin only. 
His commentator :44) Utkala also ex- 
plains “ Rupaka" as a coin. I fully 
agree with Dr. Bhandarkar about the 
meaning of Rupaka. 

Conclusion.—I may, in conclusion, 
say that in my opinion, the word Rupa 
had been never used for ‘coin’ up to the 
time of Chandragupta Maurya. The 
urgent necessity of organising a big 
empire compelled Chanakya to invent 
a system of Government based on an 
efficient bureaucracy and espionage, 
The principle of division of labour : was 
pppieg in all Government departments. 
n formulating several of the rules and 
regulations new words were coined to 
denote new facts or phenomena. It 


THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST IN THE 
MELTING POT. 
_ The following excerpts from a letter to 
the Editor, * The Youngmen of India ' 
written jn answer to another published 
previously willenlighten the reader as to 
the movement for a re-humanisation 
of once, wrongly as we believe, deified 
Christ:— 
Whatever may be our conceptions of 
“divine” and “human” from the point of 
view of morality and religion, as monotheists 
. we believe that there is only one God—the 
- First Cause of the Universe, ७ Being who is 
eternal and who is independent. And the 
question is whether Jesus Christ is that 


RUPA: A SCIENCE OF COINAGE, | 


would be easy to conclude on the ` 
authority of the Sutra above referred to 
of Panini that Rupa didnot mean ‘coin, 
directly or secondarily upto 400 B.C. 
at any rate, taking that to be the 
lowest approximation of Panini’s date. 
In the Avtha-sastra, we come across à 
compound word of Rupya and Rups 
for the first time in Sanskrit literature. 
According to its previously accepted 
meaning, it would mean a ‘thing made 
of silver’, but from the context we are 
led to accept that it may incidentally 
refer to coins also, I think that this 
wide use of the term Rupa is limited 
only to the Artha-sustra. Other writers 
have used it only in its original, limited 
sense, and have generally expressed 
the idea of coins by the word Rupaka. 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED, 


THE GOSPELS. 
. ]. Iamnotsure whether the purpose of 
the Synopties is ‘that men may believe in 
Him (Jesus). It is much more probable that 
itis that men may believe 4n the Gospel of 
God according to Jesus Christ (see Markl: 
॥4). 


2. The writer admits that (७) there is 
some differeuce between the Synopties and 
the Fourth Gospel, (b) «that the Synoptics 
give us, as it were, a photograph of Jesus. 


But he does not tell us how fav the painting, 
as it were, of Jesus by the Fourth Evangelist 
is a true picture. His statement, ‘ Interpre- 
tations are not necessarily wrong,” does not 
help one much. They may not necessarily 


(48) गुन्जामयस्प मूल्यं पज्चाशद्रूपका गुणयुतस्य | 
; | रूपक पञ्चश्रिंश । प्रमस्य गुज्जार्धहीनस्य | 


u 


T: 
c= 7 
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मुक्ताशत्यिा द्रिशच्छतस्य स॒ पञ्चरूपकविहीना | 
P. 992 E, 
(44) Ibid. Com. 


`e 


photograph 
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be wrong, but they are sometimes wrong. ६ 


I beg to submit, with all deference to Mr. 
Phillips, that the picture of the Fourth 
Gospel ४8 in some important ways a very 
different picture from that of the Synoptics— 
so much so that one may reasonably ask whe- 
ther the two are pictures of the same person. 
“ Most of us," says the writer, “ believe that 
the real meaning of Christ comes out even 
more clearly in the Fourth Gospel than in 
the first three." Yes, itis true that many, 
if not most, people do think so. But when 
the painting of a person is different from his 
we do not call the painting 
simply clearer. 


The differences between the Synopties and 
John are not trifling,” says the writer. 
Quite true; but when he begins to show us 
some differences, I regret that he does not 
make the readers realize that the differences 
are not trifling. ‘ For instance, the recogni- 
tion of Jesus as Messiah, which in the Synpo- 
tics does not take place until Peter's 
confession, is present in John from the be- 
ginning.” So far, it is all right. But which 
of the two will Mr. Phillips have his readers 
to accept ? If the answer is—as I expect him 
to say—the Synopties, then all the accounts 
of the Fourth Evangelist, in which we are told 
that the Baptist announced to the people Jesus 
to be the Messiah, that Andrew announced 
to Simon that he had seen the Messiah, 
that Phillip announced to Nathaniel that 
Jesus was the Messiah, that Nathaniel” 
exclaimed to Jesus on the very first day he 
met Him, “ Thou art the Son of God ”—all 
these are simply unhistorical. 


If this is realized, we can understand the 
Baptist’s question at a later period, “ Art 
thou he that cometh or look we for 
another?” 


Whether Jesus was crucified a day earlier, 
as John would have us believe, or a day later, 
as the Synopties assert; whether Jesus was 
crucified at about I2 o'clock noon and hung 
on the Cross only for three hours, instead of 
having been crucified at 9 a. m. and suffering 
the anguish for six hours, are, I must say, 
trifling differences. But the statement that 


: Jesus began His ministry after the arrest of 
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John, and not before, is not so trifling. If 


the Synoptics are right here, which I believe 
Mr. Phillips will admit, then the story that 
there arose a dispute between those baptized 
by John and those baptized by Jesus, or 
rather His disciples, and that the disciples 
of the Baptist reported to him that Jesus 
men than he, and 


was baptizing more 
that the Baptist said, “He must in- 
crease I must decrease; He is the 


bridegroom, I am only His friend,” ete., ete., 
are all wnhistorical. lam not here com- 
plaining that what Mr. Phillips is saying is 
incorrect, but that he does not sufficiently 
emphasize the difference between the Synop- 
tic Gospels and the Fourth Gospel. I must 
also point out that, to say that the first 
three Gospels give the facts about Jesus and 
that the fourth gives the interpretation, is 
misleading--though I do not say that the 
writer intentionally misleads his readers. 
If the Fourth Gospel is an interpretation, it 
is not an interpretation of the facts that 
are recorded in the Synopties. 
Jesus Not ORDINARY. 

Dr. W. P. Paterson, Professor of Divinity, 
University of Edinburgh, says: 

* During the years in Nazareth Jesus did 
and said nothing which challenged notice.” 
P. 446a, Article Jesus Chirist in Hastings’ 
one volume Bible Dictionary. 

Ifa man lived in your town for about 
thirty years, during all of which time he did 
and said nothing which challenged notice, 
would you not call him a very ordinary 
man? Not that I have ever said that 
Jesus lacked intelligence or goodness, as we 
apply these terms to men ordinarily. When 
during His public ministry Jesus came 
to His native town, Nazareth—I do noi 
believe that He was born in Bethlehem of 
Judza—His townsmen, who had known Sim 
as quite an ordinary man, stumbled when 
they saw His wisdom and the power with 
which He did His work. “ Whence hath this 
man these things?’ What is the wisdom ¢haé 
4s given unto this man? What mean such 
mighty works wrought by His hand ?” Or, 
in orther words, “Where and how did this 
ordinary man get this wisdom and this 
power ?” 
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Probably some psychologists may say that 
this wisdom had been there before, but that 
it was lying latent until the Spirit of God 
acted on it and drew it out and made it 
manifest. li so, I will not dispute that 
point. It is said of Hans Andersen, the 
author of the Fairy Tales. that when he was 

boy, more than one of his teachers thought 

at he was quite stupid. 


THE OBJECT or FAITH. 


‘Even in His human career,” says the 
riter, Jesus put Himself forward as the 
object of saving faith, and made no distinc- 
tion between men’s trust in Himself and 
their trust in God. This has been lately so 


|e | _ confidently denied." It was I who denied it, 
M and I again deny it most deliberately. In 
vdd the Gospel of John, Jesus is represented more 
than once to have asked men to believe in 

je | Him—as the object of their faith. But I 
r challenge my friend Mr. Phillips, or anyone 

t else, to give mea single passage from Sy- 
" f noptics where such a claim is made. I admit 

: E ü that Jesus did expect His countrymen to 
2 H believe that He was sent by God, that God 


. was with Him and using Him in His service. 
7? But nowhere in the Synoptic Gospels do we 
= read that Jesus ever asked any man or 
e 4 woman to put his or her trust in Him. 
^ “Have faith in God.” we read in Mark ll: 
_ 22. In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus 
teaches men to put their trust in God. 
“Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things” ; “ All things are 
possible with God” ; “ All things are possible 

= to him that believeth.” 


_ PARALLEL WITH RAMA INCARNATION STORY 


The deification of Rama or of Krishna was 
no more sudden than—I say with all loyalty 
- tomy Lord and Saviour—the deification of 
Jesus. 

In each case it took two or three centuries, 
It may pain Christian eyes to read this in 
print ; but it ought not to cause more pain 
than what Christian missionaries have been 
iting and printing about Rama and 
ishna. Let no superficial reader get the 
a that Iam putting my Lord on no higher 

al plane than Rama or Krishna. Nothing 


4 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED, 


is farther from truth. I hold that even-the 
great Budha is not to be compared with'my 


Master. No; Heis unique among the sons 
of men. But history of religion and histori- 
cal .criticism compel me to say that the 


process by which Rama and Krishna were 
deified is qulte parallel with what happened 
during the four centuries of the Christian 
era. 


From a study of these excerpts the 
reader will see that mutual contradic- 
tions and discrepancies between various 
parts of the Bible are becoming 
manifest to Christians that are 
thoughtful, and study, instead of only 
believing in, the Bible. We welcome 
the movement and shali be glad to see 
& thorongh reform in the Christian 
dogma, for only thus will the distance 
between the Veda and the Church 
diminish, and let us hope, ultimately 
vanish. 

SUN THE TRUE DOCTOR. 

Probably Norman Davey, who lived and 
wrote in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, was the first scientific man who 
clearly recognised the value of sunlight— 
and his panegyric of the blessings of sun- 
shine is worth quoting here :— 

“The Sun is a great dispeller of ill-hu- 
mours, He isthe healer, the life-bringer. 
He is the only true doctor to the troubled 
mind. He is the best apothecary in the 
world. There is no tonic sold for gold over 
any chemist's counter so remedial as that 
celestial pick-me-up, which is poured for 
nothing at daybreak over the wide counter 
which is the rim of the Earth." 


Sir Oliver Lodge, however, was the first 
of our eminent modern scientists to support 
actively the efforts of the Smoke-Abatement 
and other kindred societies for similar rea- 
sons. His statement that those who live in 
our large cities and centres of industrial 
activity are terribly handicapped in their 
struggle to maintain a healthy existence, 


because they are condemned to pass their 
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days “ under a pall of haze and smoke which 
effectually screens them from the health- 
giving and germ-destroying rays of the sun,” 
has been widely quoted. 


Sir Henry Gauvain, the medical superin- 
tendent of the Alton and Hayling Island 


Homes for crippled children, has stated 
that— 

“Absence of sunlight has a depressing 
devitalising effect, evidenced alike in 
the mental and physical condition of 
those deprived of its influence. Death 
stalks through the land in the dreary 


days of winter. The darkest hour precedes 
the dawn. It is at that time our vitality is 
atits lowest, and death so often conquers 
life. Sunlight stimulates and enlivens; it 
is of help in almost sll conditions. It is the 
greatest of all natural tonies—like good 
champagne it invigorates and exhilarates. 
Sunlight and fresh air are such valuable 
therapeutic agents that the extravagant 
claims made by enthusiats are not only 
wholly unnecessary, but actually may defeat 
their object ” 


Finally. a special article by the medical 
correspondent o! The Times may-be referred 
to. In the issue of April I8th this year it 


॥,000 for the year I92l was the lowest ever 
recorded for England and Wales since the 
Registrar-General's retuens were instituted ; 
and that this lowest death-rate coincided 
with, and was no doubt due to, the fact that 
५2] was one of the sunniest years ever 
experienced in the British Isles. According 
to this authority— 


“The sun is the world's antiseptic, and it 
may sound an extreme statemeut, but there 
is reason to think that a smokeless atmos- 
phere would do more to rid us of our diseases 
than any other conceivable means of preven- 
tion. We should in summer have a daily 
flushing of our streets and houses with the 
great antiseptic, and even in winter the un- 

filtered rays would keep down the vermin 
which threaten us. We cannot make our 
Winters warmer than they are; but we can 
most emphatically secure the services of 


was stated that the death-rate of I2 L per 
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'nature's game-keeper’ to prevent tlie annual 
overgrowth of bacterial pests.” 


Direct medical evidence is, in fact, now 
available to prove that both tuberculosis and 
rickets are diseases which develop rapidly 
in children in the absence of sunlight, and 
that both can be checked ani cured by the 
exposure of the children who suffer from 
them to the direct rays of sunlight. 


In a pamphlet, published recently, upon 
the work carried out at Sandy Point, Hayl- 
ing Island, for the treatment of tuberculous 
children, the author, Mr C. E. Lawrence, 
states that—- 


“ .he manner in which the sunlight brings 
healing is still a subject of controversy ; but, 
apparently, its action is dual--a local effect 
on superficial wounds, or lesions, consequent 
on the direct bacterioidal influence of the 
sun, being combined wiih the beneficial 
inflammatory action which a graduated 
exposure promotes The ultra-violet rays, 
to which many observes attribute the value 
of sun treatment, have no penetrative force. 
An explanation has therefore to be found 
for the effectiveness of sun treatment in 
deep-seated lesions. 


‘° Jt has been shown that often great 
benefit accrues to patients who pigment well, 
that is, who become rapidly brown on ex- 
posure to sunlight. The pigment has a 
protective function, permitting a prolonged 
exposure to the sun and air without harm 
being caused to the patient. A person will- 
pigmented can tolerate extremes of tempera- 
ture which would be injurious, perhaps 
even fatal, to a non-pigmented person." 


PROHIBITION IN CHICAGO. 


The following are a few extracts from 
a statement dated Oct I922, issued by 
the Board of Temperance, Prohibition 
and Public Morals of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, II0 Maryland 


. Avenue N. E., Washington, D, C :— 


The effect of prohihition in Chicago is 
indicated by statistics dealing with crime, 
pauperism, thrift, disease, industry, commerces 
and real estate. 
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= The bank clearings in I92l were praeti- 
M cally the same as in 98, the last wet year, 
— but the total savings deposits increased from 
$249, 436, 9I3 to $509, 086, 968. This 
_ evidences a striking increase in thrift on the 
part of those of moderate means. Particu- 
larly noticeable is the increase in savings 
_ deposits in banks which are located in pr 
speaking communities. Bankers are not o 
- two minds in regard to this. It is noticeable 

with what frequency banks have been esta- 


) 


$ 
| 
| 
| 


in "blished at old saloon locations. A picturesque 

| change of this character is the establishment 

| ofthe new Cragin State Bank at Armitage 
uU — and Grand Streets, on the location of the old 
le ' “Whisky Point” Saloon. Another such 
r] change is noted in the demolition of the old 
be Woodlawn Cafe at Sixty-third Street and 
led Cottage Grove Avenue, on which site will be 


— 3 erected the new home of the Washington Park 


È — National Bank. 
t, H | à . "The total arrested for 92 are very much 
bb higher than I920. Arrests fell in the first 


| A fall dry year, I920, to 94,453 from 0,8I9 
CoM y in the last full wet year, I9I6. In l924 there 
पा - was a very large increase to 25,843, and as 
| she Department of Police has not yet published 
’ $i  tsI22] report, this can not yet be under- 
= stood. It is evidently due, however, to 
| olice policy. Recent crime statistics of 
p MT crime in-titutions indicate a large’ 

_-emaining improvement caused by the prohi- 
ition law. A bulletin of the Chicago Crime 
—Jommission, for instance, gives figures for 


i 


4 aurder, burglary and robbery for the years 
M^ s ]9I9, I920 and I92, as follows :— 
Wu Murder Burglary Robbery 
He I9I9 .-....... 330 6,08 2,92 
a ॥920::...... ET. 5,495 2,782 
HS IL ......... L90 4,774 2,588 


si f. m 
Sle Inl9I8 there were l0,I24 admissions to 
ale d | Hou C r : 

¢ 2e House of Correction. In I929 thie num- 
n or had fallen to the astonishing figure of 
nad . 723. In 920, the first full dry year, the 


ber declined further to 4,68l. In 92l, 


B | r, the figures rose to 8,566, almost 
ag jhe 920 rate, but still far below the 
* the last wet year, and still further 
zn y the average for the period 92-9I8, 


F | was 3,924. Especially significant is 
r 


Y 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


the fact that in I9I8 there were 57% of 
recommitments, and in 92 only 35% 


Men whose wicked cause depends upon the 
deception of people, have recently called 
attention in the publie press to the increase 
in crime in 92l, over |।920, and have pointed 
to it as proof of the failure of prohibition. 
They takeit for granted that the publie will 
not remember that both 920 and I92] were 
dry years, and that a correct comparison 
would be with the last wet year. What 
brazen shamelessness incites these people to 
point to their own handiwork, to the direet 
results of their atrocious assault upon a law 
which has worked such benefits to the com- 
munity ! 

The total felony, misdemeanor, and quasi- 
criminal cases filed in the Municipal Court 
in I9lo, totaled ]29,8I7, and in ]920, the 
last year shown in th- latest available report, 
was 409,899. In the Morals Court there wa, 
a total of 7,745 cases in I9IT, and 4,544 in 
I920. An evidence of the diflerent conditions 
facing the criminal classes is to be found iu 
the Municipal Court Report on 3 estitutions 
made by those on probation. In IYlo and 
]9I9, 3,8I5 crim nals were admitied to pro- 
bation and only 2,880 iu I9I9-]920. Never- 
theless, the restitutions in the prohibition 
years amounted to $278,l3L 47 as compared 
with $40,6l].6l in the wet years ln the 
Juvenile Court, the Chief Probation Oflicer, 
Mr. Moss, reports 3,036 alleged delinquent 
boys and girls in L9L8, and 2,4!5 in 92). 
The alleged dependent boys and girls iell 
trom 2,083 to L,292. 


That drink was very much less of a factor 
in crime statistics in I92] thanin I9I5S was 
shown by the report of the Medical Superin- 
tendent of the House of Correction. ‘There 
were in 9]8, 345 cases of acute alcoholism, 
and in 92I, 6l; ,6l4 cases of chronic al- 
coholism in ]9]8, and I27 in ]92]; ]09 
cases of delirium tremens in ’l9l8, and 3 
in I92]. Nor is there anything to show that 
prohibition has increased the drug consump- 
tion. In ]9]8 there were 263 cases of 
chronic morphinism in the House of Correc- 
tion and only I6Ll in I92]. 
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_ WELFARE RELIEF. 


Prohibition has greatly simplified the task 
of the welfure worker in Chicago Cases of 
County relief immediately after prohibition 
fell greatly. The figures at present, however, 
mre in excess of the last wet year although 
far below the years I9I5, l9I6 and ]97. 
At the Cook Country Infirmary, however, 
the total admissions for I92l wore only 2,752 
us compared with 3,!20, for the last wet 
year. In his annual report for I920 (Charity 
Service Report, 920, pages 95-96), the 
Superintendent of the Oak Forest Institution 
iays : 


“The advent of prohibition undoubtedly has 
und much to do with the shrinkage of our 


wopulation. A large percentage of our male 
mmates come from the lodging-house 


iistricts and formerly were heavy drinkers. 
m the days when liquor was cheap and 
munches were served in suloons free of charge, 
these men were but little interested in caring 
or themselves outside of living from hand 
o mouth, the most scanty sort of fare seem- 
mg to satisfy them. Temporary breakdowns 
m their physical or mental conditions were 
ff frequent occurrence. ‘Che infirmary’s doors 
"ere open and they flocked hither in great 
wumbers. They came for repair, and they 
eceived it. However, about the time the 
mice of illicit liquor began to soar, and as 
uloon free lunches no longer were spread, 
here was a noticeable lessening in the 
wrivals ab the institutions. The squander- 
my of earnings, meagre as they might be, 
vias halted, physical aud mentai breakdowns 
eame a thing of the past, and the habitual 
eo house guests no longer sought shelter 
ere,” 


The Cook Country agent in his report 
‘lives some of the causes of distress in some 
f the cases, and he reports drink as the 
wuse in only 8 cases investigated in I920, 
md in 76 cases investigated in I9I8. 


_ The United Charities has had a somewhat 

iunilar experience Cases under care by the 

Jinited Charities in I948-I9I9, numbered 

v in I920-92I, 5,547. Intemper- 
"U 
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ance as a cause declined from 429 in 9I8- 
I9L9 to 6l in I920-I92. It is said by the 
United Charities that “there is a decrease of 
207 in the number of families whose difli- 
culties were combind with illegitimacy, im- 
prisonment, begging and non-support during 
the last two years. The latter factor is 
fast disappearing. During the same two 
years, social disease among these families 
has diminished 227. A questionnaire sent 
to the Social Welfare Workers brought 
thirty replies. In practically every case, 
these replies reported better family housing, 


-better furnishings, better food and clothing, 


more luxuries, greater regularity of em- 
ployment. Twenty-two of the thirty report- 
ed special cases of improved family conditions 
caused by the removal of liquor temptation. 
Only one found drunkenness as commonly 
now as formerly. 


THe BATTLE WITH SICKNESS AND DEATH, 


Chicago now has the lowest death rate in 
its history; lL.08 per thousand of popula- 
tion; the previous lowest death rate on 
record was in I904, ]3.85 per thousand in a 
city of 3,000,000. This means a saving of 
6,300 lives a year. Deaths frora alcoholism 
in I9I7 numbered ]60 according to the 
coroners’ report. In I9I8 under war time 
restrictions, the number fell to 45, and in 
I9I9 to 37. ‘The average for the last seven 
wet years was ll4, and for the two entirely 
dry years 4l. Deaths from alcoholism, not 
limited to the coroners’ statistics, total I87 
in I9I7; 99 in I92l. Inl9I8 there were 
7,000 deaths from pneumonia ; in I92], 2,l77, 
which substantiates the accepted medical 
opinion that alethol is a major causative 
factor in pneumonia. Back as far as 9]2, 
there has not been previous to prohibition, 
in any year, less than 3,800 deaths from 
pneumonia. Death from tuberculosis of the 
lungs Jell foom 3,276 to ,957 between ]9I8 
and I92]. ‘The average for the; years ]9]2- 
I9I3 was well above 3,000. ‘The total 
number of deaths in ]9I8 was 44,605; in 
I92, 30,89. 


The figures tell their own tale. 
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THE NEW WOMAN REDEEMED. 
(A serial story specially written for the Vedic Magazine.) 


(By “ KAUSHALA ") 


CHAPTER XX. 
POPPING THE QUESTION. 


Omnia vincit amor, noset cedamus 
amori—virgil. 


A small but neat little house stands 
apart from other houses in a thinly 
populated part of Benares. The house 
has two spacious living rooms, one 
bath room. and one kitenen. The houss 
has an odour of sanctity about it. 
Whoever passes by it feels that it is 
a house occupied by a deeply religious 
family. Fumes of scented smoke 
greet the olfactory nerves of the neigh- 
bours and the wayfarers at day-dawn 
and sunset every day for Homa is 
performed regularly in the household 
The occupants get up very early in the 
morning and are ready for the day's 
work after their ablutions long before 
their neighbours have risen from their 
beds and this alike in summer and 
winter. The house is well-known in 
the vicinity for it is the resort of saints, 
scholars, professors and students, 
There is scarce a tongawallah or 
an ekkawalah in the city or canton- 
ment of Bonares who would not take 
you to it. Not only learned men, but 
even educated lauies of the town fre- 
. quent the house for the weekly meet- 
ings of the Arya Istri Samaj. The Nari 
| Rashtryi Sammelan and the Nari 
Samaj Sudhar Singh are held there 
9) Wednesday _ and 


Thursday. Nota leader of the country 
on a flying visit to Benares would omit 
to call there. The house is most ap- 
propriately named Vidya Mandir, It is 
occupied by Professor Pujara Lal and 
Kumari Medhawati Saraswati—a title 
conferred upon her recently by the 
orthodox Pandits of Benares on accourt 
of her exceptional proficiency in Sins- 
krit, her heterodoxy and Arya Sumajie 
views notwitbstanding, Medha sways 
the hearts of the women of Benares 
and Pujare Lal rules over the intellest 
ofthe men. The hospitality of this 
small household is also proverbial. 
The brother aud the sister a'e always 


ready, willing and esger to shares 
their severly simple fare und the 
very limited accomodation with 
guests invited or uninvited and the 


intellectual entertainment provided 
there with unfailing grace and inimit- 


able charm adds a sp.ca to creative 
comforts. dispensed with unrivalled 
heartiness. While the intellectual 


brother appeals to the intellect, and 
gives food for thought, the eharming 
sister with entrancing radiance storms 
the heart, captures the imagination 
and stirs the emotions. What strikes 
even a casual guest is the fullest com- 
munion and the completest harmony 
between brother and sister. ‘They 
are twins in mind though not in body. 
They anticipate each other's wishes, 


read each other's hearts, sense each | 


— 


on a mattress in her 


whose 

“shows that it has 
times. The discolouring marks show that 
thisreading has cost the girl many hotand 
blinding tears. She is suddenly roused 
from her reverie by a suft pat on the 
head. She suddenly turns round and 
confronts the startled look and pained 
mien of her beloved brother. She 
attempts a forced smile as she embraces 
him and then suddenly explodes into 
loud weeping. € 


darling and sweetest love ? 
My sweetie? 
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others moods with scientific accuracy 
and precision. They never hide anything 
from each other. 
is even stronger than 
relationship and each has become in- 
dispensible to the 
respect for her 
with a tender and maternal solicitude 
for his health and comforts. No mother 
or wife could have been more tender 
and solieitous than this 
On the other hand, Pujare Lal's love 
for his fragile sister is interpenetrated 
with a paternal indulgence and sense 
of responsibility. 
had been living could not 
have shown greater assiduity inlooking 
after her health and have watched the 
unfoldenment of her rich 
matchless faculties with greater fond- 
ness and with a 
prietory air than does her brother. 


Their friendship 
their blood 


Medha’s 
blended 


other. 
brother is 


little sister. 


Medha’s father, if he 
possibly 
mind and 


more marked pro- 


Just now Medha is seated all alone 
sumptuously 


clean room. She is in a brown study and 
ig poring over the contents of a letter 


appearance clearly 
been read many 


wrinkled 


“What is the matter, my dearest 
What ails 
Why this sudden con- 
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of melting tenderness 
genuine anxiety." 


mixed with 


“ Brother dear, it is nothing very, 
serious. It is an emotional outburst 
which is passing away” replied Medha 
who had now controlled herself with 
a phenomenal effort. 


* But what has occasioned this out- 
burst? I have a suspicion that this 
letter has something todo with the 
matter. May I have a look at it?” 


At this Medha hung down her 
head in bashfulness and softly slipped 
the letter into the hand of Pujare 
Lal.” 


The letter which Pujare Lal read 
with mingled feelings of admiration, 
pride, sorrow and pain ran as follows :— 

Lahore, 
l5th June 92]. 


Ever dearest, most dearly beloved 
and sweetest darling Medha mine— 
mine now and mine everlastingly. 
Fondest love and tenderest Namaste. 

Excuse me, dearest and loveliest, 
for the audacious tone in which I have 
ventured to address you for the first 
time. Would to God it may not be 
the last—to-day. 


Out of the abundance of heart the 
mouth speaketh. I love you, my darl- 
ing, ardently, passionately, and devoted- 
ly. There is nothing on earth that [ 
would not cheerfully uudergo to prove 
this love. For me, you are the incar- 
nation of the most perfect loveliness, 
the embodiment ofthe highest ideals 
of womanhood, the apotheosis of all that 
is sweet, angelic and divine on God's. 


earth, I know you are weak and fragiles 


० . : t : therefore, will 
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ingly undertake the burdens of Gri- 
astha. But I feel that my soul is 
hase to yours. I simply beg of you 
le right to watch over your health and 

E mould your mind. I know dear 
Pujaralal is discharging this duty most 
conscientiously, but I feel that you are 
mine, and have always been mine. 
Pujare Lal was the trustee acting upon 
my behalf and I must redeem the trust. 
My claim upon you is divinely appointed 
and is embedded in the eternities of 
nature. I must have you and will 
have you, I know you cannot honestly 
deny that you reciprocate my love. 
Why not, then become my wife? This 
letter, mad though it be, is not a secret 
letter. I honor and adore you, my 
goddess of spotless purity and heavenly 
chastity far too much to entertain even 
the thought of clandestine correspon- 
dence. To my mind there is nothing 
dishonourable in a proposal of marriage. 
Marriage is a sscrament according to the 
Vedie Dharma which the almighty 
Himself blesses anda suitable companion 
for life is an aid to salvation. I have 
shown this letter to Vishnu and De- 
vadatta before posting it. You will, of 
course, giveitto brotrer Pajare Lalafter 
you have read it. I do not want a written 
answer. [can not survive the shock of 
a written refusal—a piece of writing is 
so cold and callous to all appeals and a 
written acceptance appears to me to be 
formal and too dull and prosaic. I will 
reach Benares on the loth just twenty 
four hours after my letter will have 
reached you—and hear with my ears 
the verdict of fate uttered by your 


/ 


MANORAMA. 


}f 


divine and oracular lips. With best 
love and a heart throbbing with hope, 
palpitating with expectation and hear. 
ing with doubt and confusion. 
lam, 
imer e Ever yours, 
Hart. 

After reading an! re-reading the 
letter, Pujara Lal returned it | 
Medha and said—' I never thought 
that Hari, the gruff bear, the unkempt 
scholar, the unhewn biblomaniae, the 
merciless psycho-analyist, the unspar- 
ing controversialist, the uncomproni- 
sing critic, the sledge-hammer of the 
Arya Samaj, could be so emotional and 
make such a complete surrender to a 
woman. Medha mine! I am proud 
because you have, by your charm, 
conquered the heart of a man good 
as gold and true as steel. I am sorry 
because I know that you ave not a 
marrying girl and his heart will break— 
and perhaps yours also for you love him 
too. I am pained because [ can not even 
hear the idea of separation from you. 
Well, Medha, wh«t is to be the fiteful 
decision that you propose to pronounce 
to-day. 

“To-duy ! Why so soon as that.” 


“Yes to-day. Itis the I8th, My 
watch is a stsndard time-keeper and 
unless the Punjab Mail is late, Hari 
must be on the way to this house. I 
hear the sound of carriage wheels. 
Behold, the carriage has stopped in 
front of our house. With these words, 
Pujara lal rushed out of the room and 
caught Hari in his arms. 
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आत्मद्दान-By Sriyut Narayan Swami. 
Published by M. Rajpal at the Sara- 
swati Ashram Lahore. Price 7-7£. 


The author of the book is the cele- 
brated Mahatma Narayan Prasad, who 
for so many years was governor of 
the Gurukula at  Brindaban. His 
Vanprastha days which he passed in 
Solitary studies appear to have been 
utilized to the great benefit of both the 
Mahatma himself and the religious and 
philosophic world which to him now 
as Sanyasi, must be his own wider self. 
The bibliography attached to the book 
contains the names of more than a 
hundred books. The Mahatma has 
gone through these books, not cursorily 
but with deep insight into their mea- 
nings so as to be able either to cite 
them in his support or criticize the 
views adumbrated in them. His 
attempt has been to exhaust all sources 
of inspiration, whether of the East or 
of tae West on this most vitally impor- 
- tant question in religion and philosophy, 

viz. that of Atma orSpirit, Beginning 
with Hackel and others who deny the 
existence of any non-material entity, 
Whose opinions by the way he has tried 
throughly to sift, exposing their fallacies 
not to ridicule, much less to contempt, 
but to serious attention and critical 
judgment, he has ended with the phi 
losophieal systems of India, both Vedic 
and anti-Vedic. His line of reasoning 
may convince some, and fail with others. 
3 The wealth of information however that 

the book contains must be found of 
E value by all classes of readers. 


—— p 


Forhis adversaries he has a sweet 
regard. FL60rehihiendonivesity Hariweentollbxyon. Digitized puss Foudatongtats unborn. 


love, and not te incense them by taunts. 
He states their case fairly and then 
proceeds to judge their position in the 
spirit of cool research into truth. Not 
even once does he err against decency 
and decorum. The book is first of its 
kind in the Arya Bhasha literature. 
Those fond of philosophic studies in 
epitomes will find in it the case for and 
against? Atma stated in full and yet in 
brief, in full in view of the sources 
tapped and in brief in regard to the 
scope it covers. 


On the Sand-Dune— By S. K. Vankta- 
ramani. Published by Ganesh & Co., 
Madras. 


The author is a day-dreamer. By 
his Paper Boats he has already made 
a name for his chastae flawless English, 
in which hə clothes his fine fancyings of 
a poet. He longs for the good old pre- 
machinary days. Properties and pos- 
vissions, those concrete monuments of 
the agelong selüshness of tbat puny 
human creature, whose passion grows 
and yet grows, as he himself diminishe: 
in spiritual stature, appal him. As : 
sample cf, and as a key to, his outbrust 
ings in the book we are reviewing, wi 
shall excerpt a section. 

0 Man! toil not; sweat not for son 
and grandsons. Till your one acre of lan 
with pleasure, tend your cow, and spin an 
weave your cloth and toii no more. Und 
the noble and peaceful shade of a Vai 
Vriksha with father, mother and wife lead 
life of utter simplicity and contemplation. 

Build no more in brick and mortar. D 
no more into the bowels of the earth f 
silver or gold. Hoard no more surplus foo 
Nor mint your soul into copper that yi 


y 
| 
| 
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Daly Meditations—Compiled by E. J. 
Yooper from the Works of Annie Besant. 
Published by the Theosophical Publishing 

House, Adyar, Madras. Price Re. 7. 

One may or may not agree with the 
political and philosophic views of Dr. 
Annie Besant. There can however be no 
gain-saying the fact that she has spoken 
and written what shall through all time 
be esteemed valuable. The passages 
culled from her works for the purpose 
of this book are ‘no doubt worthy of 
thoughtful study. 

Atma-Gajan or Life in the Spirit. By 

T. L. Vasvami. Published by S. Gane- 
san & Co., Madras. 


- In every writing of T L. Vasvani 
there is apparent a deep tinge of spiri- 


tuality. His view-point of looking at, 


things is spiritual And when he 
writes immediately of the Spirit, it is 
natural he should be at his best. His 
aim in writing this book is to unite the 
world in bonds of the unity of spirit. He 
means to reconcile religions first. All 
religions appear to him true—aspects of 
Truth that in its nature is divine. 
His view of the future of humanity is a 
synthesis of allof them. To those of 
his way of thinking the idea is welcome. 
Bits ot truth no doubt there are in 
every religion. But to them are added 
accretions thatrequire a mighty process 
of purging. We wish he were to supple- 
ment his imagination witha study of the 
seriptures, in interpreting which he 
sometimes errs. 

A Survey of Indian History, (7757-7858) 
By Keshavlol H. Kamdar M.A. the 
College, Baroda. Published by the author, 
Price Les. 3. 


The book under review covers a part 
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Indian History.’ From the point of 
view of the rulers, under whose inspira- 
tion the books extant on the subject 
have in general been written, this 
volume ventures to say a few bitter 
truths. Itdeserves to be read wide- 
ly. In the new awakening that is 
at work in the land, there is need of 
true estimates of the services and if 
there be any, dis-ervices that the 
present government has done to the 
country. The present volume is an 
attempt in that direction. Not yetall 
that is wanted, it paves the way for 
other writers. We welcome the de- 
parture that the writer has made and 
congratulate him thereon. As an 
illustration of what we say, we repro- 
duce below a few lines from the 
character-sketch of Clive :— 


3 


During his first administration, he had 
unequalled control over the Nabob, Mir 
Jaffur. He could have been of immense 
service to him in the work of re-organization. 
But he showed almost a criminal di-regard 
for this. In this he differed considerably 
from his successor, Warren Hastings. He 
suggested no provision for the Letter equip- 
ment of Englishmen to enable thom to act 
as efficient rulers in the province. He could 
not have been blind to the fact that the 
Double Government he erected at Murshida- 
bad was only a compromise, that it was by 
its-nature transitional only, that sooner or 
later, vhe Company should have to assume 
the direct administration of the Nabubs 
provinces; and still he failed to impress 
his personality on the political machinery 
ofthe state in British India. The Double 
Government fell tu pieces soon after he 
retired to England His was not the con- 
cern for the political management of the 
people. Be mainly concerned himself with 
the task of increa ing his own profits, those 
ot his colleagues in India and his masters 
ın England. We had no sense of the high 
moral कि ose which should be the main link 

dey npawwWetonyR India. If he removed 


, 
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Siraj-ud-daula and made way for Mir 
Jaffar, if he obtained the  Liwani, and 
created that political system in the northeast 
of India which lasted up to the time of 
Wellesley, it was because he desired to 
make the economic exploitation of Bengal 
and Behar by the East India Company 
more immune from interference from abroad, 
and from the Nabob. If he suggested the 
conquest of the weak Mogul Empire in India 
tothe elder Pitt, it was because, he tho- 
ught, the revenues of the conquered Indian 
provinces might go to wipe oft the national 
indebtedness of England. As in his personal, 
soin the English connection with India, the 
motif was economic, narrow-minded, selfish 
and materialistic. If this view be accepted, 
it is rather not very true to speak of Clive 
as the real founder of the British Empire in 
India: a Plassey or an Arni may win Em- 
pires but it never retains them. 


WHIMSICAL INCONSISTENCIES OF 
RELIGIOUS SECTS. 
The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Soctely for January 923 contains a 
paper, entitled ‘Fish and Religion in 
South India, by S. ‘i. Moses, in which 
interesting information is given as 
regards discrepancies between the be- 
lief and practice of numerous vege- 
tarian sects living in Malabar. All 


profess to refrain from injuring fish 


| 
| 


E 


and all eat fish. 
amused to read 
tract :— 


The reader will be 
the following ex- 


Evena hurried tour in these parts is 
enough to convince a visitor of the enormous 
sanctity attached to fishes and if he is an 
enthusiastic follower of Izaak Walton, he 
may have cause to be annoyed at what to 
him appears to be the unnecessary fuss made 
about his attempts to catch the fish in our 
sacred waters. further a paradox puzzles 
him when he notices how much fish enters 
_ the dietary of the residents here. Most castes 
penbiscing the Hindu religion include noto- 
E ious fish consumers while even many 
: rahmans in some parts such as Canara are 
chthyophagous. Unlike the Egyptian who 
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excluded all delicious fish from his list of 
sacred ones (Ozyrhynchus, Phagrus, Lepidotus 
Latus and Maeotes) and dedicated to God 
only the unwholesome and other poisonous 
fish unfit for human consumption (p. l92, 
“ The ancient Egyptians” by Wilkinson, Vol. 
II. 874) the Hindu includes among the sacred 
fish even the mighty Mahseer (Barbus tor). 
The Hindu, with an admirable self-restraint 
scrupulously refrains from conciliating his 
gustatory nerves with a repast of sacred 
fish and resents in a very demonstrative 
way any attempt of an ignorant foreigner 
who thinks the tame fish lodged and fed 
in the temple tanksand sacred rivers excellent 
victims for. his sport! In Malabar “injuring 
certain kinds of fishes specially bred in 
tanks attached to certain temples which are 
invested with varying degrees of sanctity is 
regarded as a sin” (p. 200 Malabar and ifs 
Folk by Gopal Panikkar, I900). The sacred 
fishes are the carp (Cirrhina spp. and Barbus 
spp., Small species), the minnows (Danio spp. 
and Rasbora spp.) the barbels (Barbus spp.) 
the Carnatic carp (Barbus carnaticus) and 
the Mahseers (Barbus tor usually but also 
Barbus mosal) A ritual observed by the 
worshippers a& shrines consists in part of 
the feeding of fish, an act which is considered 
meritorious. Rice, etc., used in connection 
with Shraddas and other ceremonies is thrown 
to the fishes, which being fed 'sumptuously 
like princes, sometimes attain huge sizes and 
are very tame. 

The fish consuming propensity of Muham- 
madans is very clearly seen in their making 
fish a heavenly food—a delicacy allotted to 
the faithful in Paradise and in the ingenious 
explanation offered by them ve the taboo on 
the flesh of animals slaughtered without the 
offering of ‘‘Hallal”. Fish being aquatic 
does not wait for the butchers’ knife to give 
up its ghost. but does so soon, after it lands 
on “terra firma’. Hence they say that 
Muhammad eut the throats of all fish by 
throwing his blessed knife into the sea. It 
is only the bony fishes which have been so 
dealt with, the opercular openings being the 
deep cuts! This explains why the rays 
(Tamil: Thirukkai) and dog-flshes (Tamil 
Sura; Malayalam Swavu) which have only 
small gillslits are not eaten by the Muham- 
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madans. Some say it is out of deference to 
their ‘human’ habit of giving birth to living 
young instead of laying eggs as other fishes 
do. Muhammadans like the Jews are also 
forbidden from eating fish without fins or 
fish without scales. In the first sev are 
included the rays (Malayalam: Therandi) 
and under the second come the catfishes, 
(Tamil: Keluthi; Malayalam: Etta.) 


_ Though Buddhist pagodas, in Burma and 
Nepal. have sacred fish in their tanks, in 
South India no vimana possesses any. 
Buddhists profess great horror at the depri- 
vation of lives of lower animals and fishermen 
are considered very inhuman. Carvings are 
not uncommon in Buddhist sculptures, de- 
picting fishermen being “hooked” and drawn 
to the fiery furnace. However their im- 
moderate liking for a fish diet is notorious; 
the consumer goes scot free while on the 
fisherman’s head is heaped up all the blame 
of ‘fish-slaughter.’ A story is current, as 
illustrating the casuistry of a pongee for 
obtaining fish. A young fisherman built a 
chatram for Buddhist pongees and supplied 
thera with fish for food. No pongee would 
stay there as the man was a fisherman and 
as the food was obtained at the expense of 
the lives of innocent fish. One  pongee 
however stayed there for a longer time than 
the others and to him the fisherman complai- 
ned that no pongee embraced his hospitality 
and in fact shrank away from him and his 
hospitality as if from a pestilence. The 
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pongee told him the reason was not far to 
seek and that it was his profession. He then 
wanted to know how the fish were caught, 
When the fisherman was explaining his 
methods, the pongee wished to know if the 
river or the expanse of water was completely 
blocked by the net and if the river was open 
to the fish if they chose to avoid the net. 
When the fisherman said that only a third 
of the river was obstructd by the net the 
pongee absolved the fisherman by saying it 
was no fault of his if the stupid fish in spite 
of having two thirds of the river to go up 
and down, should fall into the net! From that 
day the pongee stayed in that place and had 
his regular quota of fish ! 


Christians eat fish immoderately for even 


the devoutest do not refrain from eating 
fish on days they are supposed to abstain 
from meate.g. during Lent days and Fridays. 
Fish is not meat as is seen from the triple 
combination. “Fish, flesh or fowl” but 
according to what logic is not known ! 

The Jains, who are found in the North 
Arcot, South Arcot and South Canara dis 
tricts are the only people who scrupulously 
abstain from eating fish or flesh. Their 
extreme carefulness to avoid meat diet may 
be judged from the fact that ‘‘they do not 
partake of food before sunrise or after sunset 
and alwas carefully filter water in order 
that they may not destroy the animaleule 
in it" (p. I9], South Canara District Manual, 
Vol. I, 894). 


o 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


THE SEED OF THE CHURCH. 

The blood of martyrs is the seed of 
‘the Church. The Vedic Churck counts 
among its recent martyrs, martyrs that 
have consecrated their lives in response 
to the call of Dayanand, the latest 
Vedic Rishi, martyr No. 3. today. At 


the top of the roll ofehonor stands the 


name of Pt. Lekh Ram, whom the 
Arya world rightly revere as its most 
undaunted pioneer Vir. Pt. Tulsi Ram 
who came in next for the honorlies in 
the soil of Faridkot, to our unspeakable 
shame, ‘unwept, unhonored and unsung. 


; In Faridkot, alas! our Church instead 
of prospering, is, since the day of the 
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. Martyr's death, dead. The voice has 
go far remained, with the voice of the 
Martyr, throttled, while we have been 
callously looking on, The Arya Sama- 
jists have shown criminal neglect of 
their duty to their assasinated brother. 


To-day in a line with those illustrious 
names there appears a third, Ram 
Chandra, a lad barely of twenty-six has 
been done to death by a shower of 
lathis. On 4th of January last he 
went with a party of Arya Samajists, 
preachers and members, to Botaira, a 
village some thirteen miles from Jammu, 
There, as in other parts of the Jammu 
State, there live Meghas and others, 
doomed by the Hindus to a miserable 
sort of ostracism as ‘untouchables.’ The 
deceased had an instinctive love for 
‘these people. Himself a Mahajan he 
delighted in being called a Megha. In 
his humble way he had been working 
for their uplift and had established a 
pathshala ov two for their benefit, The 
efforts, humanitarian in their entire con- 
ception and execution had brought him 
in conflict with men of influence and 
authority. Yet he budged not an inch 
from the pursuit of his goal. He 
plodded on his path, as best he could. 


The campaign he had organised that 
day was in pursuance of the saine ideal. 
Asa preliminary step to the establish- 
ment of a pathshela, a Jalsa was to be 
held that day, for which announcements 
had already been made by means of 
posters, 


A mile from their destination the 
party were apprised of danger ahead. 
They decided not to advance. A large 
number of so-called *untouchables had 

» in the mean-while mustered round them, 
_ and lest they be disappointed, it was 
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resolved to hold a meeting for a song 
and a sermon there, when allof a sudden 
a horseman turned up, and in a reassu- 
ring tone tried to convince them that 
their fears were based on a mere delu- 
sion. They could proceed, he said, on 
his personal surety for theirsafe conduct 
and return. The reassurance, instead 
of being encouragement, appeared to 
them a reuse got up to ensnare them. 


They at once made up their mind to 
return, and were yet preparing to pack 
up their daris, etc., when a few more 
horsemen came up, and stood round the 
party. They were followed, in an ins- 
tant, by a huge force, to use a military 
expression, for in truth they were 
nothing else, of infantry, armed with 
bamboos. As to their numbers, their 
name was legion. “ Where is Ram 
Chandra? Where is the Khazanchi? 
We come to make an end of him, to 
beat him to death?” Was the universal 
though heterogenous, cry. What follo- 
wed was a scene of irdiscriminate 
belabouring of Meghas and Arya Sama- 
jists. Every one of these was bereft 
of his clothes, his money, every thing 
on his person, except those parts of his 
dress that served to cover his naked 
body, viz. a shirt and a dhoti or pajama. 
Those that liked were allowed to fly. 
Only Ram Chandra, who was preparing 
to get into a tonga, was dragged upon 
the ground and belaboured hard till 
he lay senseless, or as his assailants 
„appear to have thought, no better than 
a lifeless corpse. One of his companions, 
Bhakta Ram, a member of the Jammu 
Arya Samaj, was, however, not made 
of the ‘flying’ stuff. He remained and 
manfully bore the fierce beating that 
was given him. He neither fled nor 
did he take the blows ‘lying down'—we 
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use the phrase in the literal as distinct 
frotn its idiomatic sense. As many as 
almost thirty strokes he received stand- 
ing. Those aimed at his head he 
parried with a hand. The rest he 
allowed to injure whatever part of the 


= | body they fell on, 


— The assailants, satisfied that they 
had accomplisied what they had 
come for, now returned. They were 
no other than the Lange sect of Raj- 
puts and Gujars, living in that locality. 
These last were Mohammadans, whom 
the former had called to their aid for 
butchering their Hindu brethren. 

Sad indeed was the plight of Bhagat 
Ram. Himself badly wounded, his 
greater concern, yet was, for his brother 
who Jay as good as dead. He approach- 
ed him, and finding his shirt taken off, 
clothed his stiffening limbs, and poured 
into his mouth drops of water. 

It was evening. The sun was fast 
setting, Bhagat Ram stoodin a deso- 
late place, his whole body aching with 
the wounds he had just received, and 
his dying companion lying before him, 
thislast being now his greatest sore. 
Him he bore with the aid of Sundar 
Lal, another of the party who had some- 

ow saved himself from the rage of the 
b ajputs. ' 
The two between them brought the 


the quarters of an overseer which lay 
at a short distance from that place, and 


ofa warm bed and shelter for their 
unconscious companion. The fear of 
Rajputs had frozen in the latter any 
drop of brotherly blood that had. per- 
chance flowed in his veins before. ‘The 
supplieants were candidly asked through 


a servant to clear the house. 


Li 


unconscious body of Ram Chandra to . 


asked for a little milk and tne charity . 


me 
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Whither now to proceed. It was 
the bank of a stream, an offshoot of the 
cold Chandrabhaga, and the air blowing 
over the locality was extremely chill, 
A passer. by, followed by a servant 
bearing his bed simply passed on with. 
out as much as taking notice of these 
children of woe. "Then came a Thakur, 
a big official driving in his tonga. The 
tonga, he said, was full, but at a short 
distance was following a boat of his. 
His name could secure them a seat or 
two in it. It was after repeated en- 
treaties that the boatman consented to 
take all the three in. Entreaties, too, 
brought them a light woollen sheet or 
two, with which the senseless body of 
Ram Chandra was covered. in this 
plight they reached the ferry and 
thence again carried their companion, 
this time with the aid of a boatman, to 
the hospital. 

For seven long days the wounded 
Ram Chandra lay senseless, till on the 
evening of the 20th he died, a victim of 
his missionary zeal in the cause of the 
distressed opposed to which there stood, 
in battle array, the forces of ignorance, 
bigotry and superstition. 

The occurrence isaserious one. H. H. 
the Maharaja in his intimation to the 
Press admits it. He says he will not 
allow such tragedies to recur. The 
police have finished their investiga- 
tions and a judicial case has been 
instituted. It is in the interests 
of the Jammu Government that all the 
territory under its control should be 
safe for religious propaganda, The 
Arya Defence Committee, so long 8 
defunct body, has been. revived. It is 
considering the ways and means to 
bring the culprits to justice. A learned 
barrister of Sialkot, who has been an 
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official in the judiciary of the Jammu 
State has offered his honorary services 
‘to conduct the case. L. Ganga Ram of 
‘the Megha Uddhar Sabha promises to 
‘take personal interest in the judicial 
proceedings. Thus as far as justice is 
concerned the Defence Committee can 
lbe relied on to do its duty. The com- 
mittee will need funds, which it has 
aasked the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha and 
tthe Pradeshik Pratinidhi Sabha to 
supply. 

What appeals to us with greater 
fforce is the larger issue of honoring the 
lblood of the martyr by pushing up the 
cause, at the altar of which he laid 
down his life. Every day we come 
accross a long line of resolutions of 
sympathy for the bereavedfamily. The 
¿Arya Samajas profess to feel proud of 
tthe martyr's undaunted zeal. Do they 
deserve to share the glory he has 
won! The criterion is simple. Let 
tthem proceed to the scene of martyrdom 
ttotake up the flag that the martyr 
wofurled. 

The Secretary ofthe Arya Pratinidhi 
Sabha Punjab, has issued an appeal for 
men and money. We join our voice with 


this. It is the mettle of the whole ' 


«Arya Samaj that is being put to a 
crucial test, Can we only boast of 
martyrsor is there in us an equally 
sacute sense of honoring their name. 
“The cause of reclaiming the depressed 
lhas no more a narrow following—a 
= support within the circle of the 
Arya Samaj alone The whole Hindu 
‘community has of late taken up the cry. 
The appeal of Pt. Madan Mohan Mal- 
viya, made at the last session of the 
Hindu Mahasabha at Gaya, comes at 
e head of proclamations and mani- 
itos of Acharyas of Sanatan Dharma. 
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It is now recognised on all hands that 
by estranging and alienating its de- 
pressed sections the Hindu community 
will spil out its life-blood, 


Volunteers, let us hope, will come 
in, representative of all classes of 
Hindus. Of money, too, an unbroken 
stream should flow into the coffers of 
the Sabha to be used to further the 
mission of the martyr. The Hindus, the 
say, are a moneyed class. Will they 
hug filthy lucre to their breast, and 
throw from them the martyr’s arms 
stretched to be clasped in the lastagony 
of death. 


In wilderness were uttered his dying 
accents, but the dying accents peal. 
They touch sensitive chords in the 
Hindu’s breast. By the response they 
arouse, we shall be judged fit, or fie! 
the shame of it! unfit, to glory in the 
name of the martyr. 

THE GUBUKULA ANNIVERSARY. 


A fortnight hence comes off the 
anniversary of the Gurukula at Kangri. 
By reason of its unique aims and unique 
methods the institution has so far been 
unique in the country. The idea it 
embodies is now-a-days catching. In 


' its individual aspects it is being followed | 


by individual communities and countries. | 
Some time back we had occasion to 
notice the aims and methods of the 
latest Educational experiment, termed 
Camps carrried out in the U.S.A. India, 
whose immediate and special needs the 
institution because of its location is 
pre-eminently fitted to minister, has, 
at long last, been roused by it to a 
sense of the necessity of what they call 
‘national’ education. It was at a Con- 
ference of Directors of Education of 
various provinces of the ‘country that 


* 


the possibility of making vernaculars 
the medium of instruction in India was 
recognised, and that merely because of 
the success that has attended the ex- 
periment carried out by the Gurukula, 
Yet these aro only superficial features 
of the ideal of education and instruction 
that the Gurukula represents, More 
important still is its mors] discipline, 
conveyed by that untranslatable word 
brahmacharya. What a wealth - of 
connotation is embodied in that term ? 
[t means simplicity, it means conti- 
nence, it means godliness, it means 
strength, it means stamina. The ideal 
is national, international, human, divine, 
The Gurukula is the abode of brahma- 
sharyu. 

The Gurukula will hold its annual 
hie the firstfour days of March [923. 
The occasion has been rightly charac- 
terised as one of annual pilgrinsge. 
To the religiously minded the sanctity 
associated with Hardwar, in the vicinity 
of which the Gurukula is situated—idd 
to it also the religious aspect of Guru- 
kula instraction-will irresistibly appeal. 
On the votary of education its noble 

scheme and system of education will 


exercise its magnetism. A nationalist - 


will find there, of nationalism a living 
picture. To one institution there are 
80 many sides, each with a charm of 
its own. We are confident the mela 
will be attended by tens of thonsands 
as in previous years and be by its 
automatic management, an object 


. Jesson in Indian Swarajya. 


SWAMI SHRADDHANAND. 

Our heartiest felicitations to Swami 
Shraddhanand. He is back in our midst 
= ag entausiastic in the execution of 
. his sacred ideals as before. We con- 

gratulate him not because his term of 
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imprisonment is cut short, though to 
us that is by no means the least impor. 
tant cause of personal pleasure, but 
because the austerity tbat the Swami 


of his free will courted has run its 
course and been quite undauntedly 
undergone. The Swami, back from 


his incarceration feels that neither the 
Congress nor any other body is doing 
what it beasts todo on behalf of the 
‘untouchables.’ His latest announce- 
ment is that he will consecrate the 
rest of his life to this cause. The 
cause is worthy of his ochre robes, his 
cosmopolitan ashram and we wish him 
every success in the noble work. The 
life of the Swami has been a record of 
laurels won in glorious games of glo- 
rious causes. May this 
add one more honor to a list already 
long to his credit 
PASSING URINE. 

We recommend to the notice of our 
readers the following observations of 
** Vaidik " in an article of his appearing 
in the last issue of Everyman’ s Review:— 

Iam aware that there are many evea 
amongst highly educated people who eschew 
altogether, from any discussion or delibera- 
tion, even from bare reference in conversation 
several matters on the general ground off 
their being what is termed ‘vulgar.’ : 
all sure how far this prudishness is due aif 
the present day to the effects of our contact 
with European society and civilisation. Itf 
seems to me that on account of such funda} 
mentaily false ideas, a great deal of evil h 
been allowed to originate and develop in a 
communities. It is due to some such sill 
notion that young boys and girls are lef 
without any real or useful guidance in sexu 
matters which are, even to the human rac 
as a whole, of paramount importance. | 
think it is Edward Carpenter who has, whil 
condemning the practice in western Civi: 
lised communities of allowing the youth¢ 
both sexes to get such instruction as they cat 


ff 
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- passing urine. 
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in sexual matters clandestinely and from ‘the 
gutters, speak in terms of high praise of the 
ancient Hindus who embodied them in 
mantras and treat the matter not as vulgar 
but as sacred. Whatever is necessary to be 
taught, and any attempt to exclude any such 
matter on the so-called ground of vulgarity 
can only argue à low stage of development 
and an unbalanced condition of the human 
mind, 


It may indeed be supposed that with regard 
to such a simple and natural function as the 
discharge of urine from the body, there would 
be little advice or direction to be given. But 
acontemplation of the prevailing practices 
and a considerationof the various rules pres- 
cribed in the matter as the result of our anci- 
ent wisdom, will serve to show the great 
importance of even such trivialities. 


First, as regards the posture of the person 
while, urinating, it is 8 common-place that 
the European habit of standing is being 
widely copied and followed. Our ancient 
wisdom prescribes sitting on the feet with the 
thighs closely pressed to the sides of the body. 
This position obviously helps in the clean 
evacuation of the bladder and avoids the 
sprinkling of the urine all round. 


The clothes as wellas the sacred thread 
are directed to be put out of the way to avoid 
any wetting. A clean place is required to be 
selected—not a privy which is stinking or a 
pot which is already fuli of the urine passed 
by others. But at the same time, public 
places and holy places should not be contami- 
nated. It is also prescribed that the mouth 
and the nostrils should be covered up by a 
cloth and that one should not speak while 
The reasons for all these 
rules are not far to seek. Above all it is 
insisted that the urinating organ should after 
urinating be washed a number of times with 
clean earth and water. It is possible that 


- clean earth contains in solution some chemi- 


cal substances which are valuable for washing, 
disinfecting and de-odourising. Sucha rnle 
and ideal of cleanliness cannot be too highly 
praised. One Louis Kuhune, of Germany, I 
believe, has developed a system of treatment 


49 | 


in which the washing with cold water of the 
foreskin of the urinary organ is claimed asa 
cure for all diseases under the sun. It was 
reserved for him to discover the value of such 
a practice but it is obvious that our young 
men, who ridicule all the rules laid down by 
their forefathers would readily adopt and 
follow the same when the same comes clothed 
in the Western garb. — 


KARMA: A CRITICISM. 

Under this heading is appearing in 
the Islamic Review, London, a series of 
contributions by Herbert Bloodworth. 
The series is yet incomplete. It is 
therefore impossible to review it in 
full. The criticism of the writer is 
adverse. For this there is no quarrel- 
ing with him, His latest contribution 
he concludes in the following words, 
which are a substance of his whole 
previous observations:— 


It estranges man from man, degrades and 
debases woman, and endangers the life of the 
child—especially the weak and the delicate 
child who, though weak and delicate, is not 
necessarily inferior to those of more robust 
constitution. 


And how are these statements sub- 
stantiated? By allusion to a perverse 
practice in China and to the status J 
of women and the rigidity of taste in | 
India. The writer makes tne following 
quotation from Chester Holcombe’s 
The Real Chinaman. 


A foreigner in China, if he be of an obser- 
vant disposition,- will soon be struck with 
one strange fact. He sees an abundance of 
children playing about the streets, of all ages 
and sizes. He can readily see, from the man- 
ner of life of the people and the entire absence 
of trained physicians, that the death-rate 
among the young must be at least as great 
as in any Western city, yet he never sees 
a child's funeral. He will puzzle over the 
problem for a time, perhaps ask an explan- 
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ation from a native friend, and receive no 
satisfactory answer, since it is both impolite 
and unlucky in Chinese ideas to discuss such 
a topic. Then, if he happens to be upon the 
street very early some morning, he will find 
the hideous explanation of his puzzle. He 
will meet, as I have many a time, the dead- 
cart, a huge covered vehicle drawn by two 
oxen, having a sign across the front stating 
its horrible office, and piled to the brim with 
the bodies of children. Ihave seen at least 
a hundred in the cart at once, thrown in as 
garbage, nearly all of then naked. These 
carts go about the streets each night, pick 
up their pitiable remains, some of them 
mutilated by dogs ; they are thrown in like 
> much wood, and taken to a pit outside 
ae city walls, into which they are dumped 
nd covered with quicklime. They are the 
ictims of one of the most cruel and revolting 
superstitions that ever found lodgment in a 
human brain. 


MEE e 


China is an old country. If it has 
made of the doctrine of Karma such ab- 
surd travesty as is painted in the above 
quotation, it is the effete Chinese who 
in his long ages of degeneration has 
degraded his religion with himself and 
not the doctrine that is to blame. 
When you are studying a hoary doc- 
trine, study it at its source, not as it 
is working after centuries of accretion 
of superstitious whims to its original 
unsophisticated form. The case of the 
Ohinsse we pity. His fatality which 
makes him inactive as regards the 

p ropet . $ : infant 

_ proper disposal of his n 8 body 
. after death may be as much the result 
‘of his belief in irresistible fate ordained 
by an arbitrary providence as in the 
unavoidability of the fruits of his own 
action. The doctrine of Karma makes 
for selfdependence in as much as it 
makes fate the fruit of action. The 
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alternative solution offered by Chris- 
tianity and Islam of inequalities and 
sudden mishaps in life viz, that 
God appoints destines of men accord- 
ing to his own arbitrary will should 
naturally make one simply a patient 
and passive tool. 


As regards the social position of 


women determined by the  Arya 
Shastras, the writer has not read 
.the scriptures aright. He quotes 


Manu. Has he read :—Where women 
are adored, there live divinities, where 
the case is the reverse of this, all 
activities and performances are fruit- 
less, The dependence spoken of women 
is not in the form of physical subjection. 
The sex being physically tender needs 
the support of the stronger sex. It is 
on this occount that a woman is taught 
to depend on her parents in childhood, 
on her husband in married life and on 
her sons in old age. In thew experi- 
ence of the world, too, men are superior 
to women. Their age at the time of 
marriage is riper. Physiological con- 
siderations require this inequality of 
age. Where, however, a woman 
adopts life-long brakmacharya, and 
takes to one of what are now-a-days 
treated as manly professions, there is 


nothing to curb her independent 
activities. In the economy 
nature, the office of woman is to 
inspire. Her domain is spiritual. 


Not physically at the head, she yet 
presides over the the 
household. Her physical powers, too, 
if allowed to develop on the lines of 
those of men might equal and even 
surpass those of the other sex. But 


destinies of 
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thit would be unsexing her. It is 
with a view to this that the Shastras 
assign to woman a position both of 
superiority and inferiority to that of 
men. Morally they rule, physically 
they depend. 

Caste as practiced in India to-day is 
a social perversity. In ancient times 
it was elastic. To-day too it is return- 
ing to its old character. Every human 
being as he is born has certain pre- 
natal tendencies—likes and dislikes, 
. tastes and prepossessions. Those are 
-the result of his efforts in previous 
lives. In order to raise himself in the 
social scale in both his present and 
future lives it is necessary that he 
should work, Where pre-nata] equip- 
mentis thought to be a caprice of 
inexorable fate, as in Christianity and 
Islam, there is no incentive to human 
exertion. 

Tne doctrine of Karma, we repeat 
is a hoary doctrine, a doctrine that all 
old races and religions have professed. 
These races have at their back a glo- 
rious past. Lt is more appropriate to 
rend in that past the spiritual and 
moral effects of that doctrine than in 
the tottering present of some, now 
tottering ones, of those races. 

ISLAM AND POLYGAMY, 


Two of the western converts to 
Islam deliver themselves in the same 
Review as regards Polygamy in the 
following vein :— 

l. Lord Headley writes :— 


Amongst his good works, he (Mohammad) 
placed restrictions on the existing poly- 
' gamy. He limited the number of wives a 
man might have, and subjected the prac- 
tice to such strict conditions as to make 
it impracticable in the average case. By 
regulating the marriage customs which then 
existed in the whole world, the Prophet paved 
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the way to higher ideals respecting morality. 


Polygamy is not a substantial law in 
Islam. It is only an adjective or a remedial 
law which comes into operation when some 
evil is to be remedied in the absence of 
which such practice in Islam does not fall 
far short of sin. 


Italics ours. 
2. R. V. Lissan writes :— 


The regulations of marriage and divorce 
as promulgated in Islam were framed at a 
time of conflict, when owing to wars and 
struggles, the feminine sex were in numeri- 
cal superiority. The natural condition of 
things should be that the marital state is 
every woman’sright, but the unequal dis- 
tribution of the sexes debars many from the 
privileges of a household and home. The 
result is obvious unless some expedient is 
found ; there are those who have recourse to 
living under protection. This condition is 
not in harmony with a well-ordered society ; 
hence the law was formulated of conditional 
polygamy, assuring women their privileges 
and rights in harmony with law and not in 
irregular unions. By this means scandal and 
aberrant actions were uvoided. Be it under- 
stood that Zslam is basically a monogamous 
faith, but for times and needs has a sliding 
‘scale to meet eventualities. This shows the 
wisdom of the law. 


Italics ours. 


It is thus obvious that modern Islam, 
Islam as it is represented to its modern 
converts, in the West has been divest- 
ed of its polygamous sociology. Poly- 
gamy, it is taught, was suited only to 
certain times and conditions. So far 


so good. We wish the example of the ` 
Prophet were a better guide in this 
respect. Lord Headly gives him 


credit for * paving the way to higher 
ideals. He means, we presume that 
his injunctions tend that way. When 
are, by the way, those higher ideals to 
come ? Islam then is not the final dis- 
pensation in moral law. 
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PE ERSONALITY IN RELIGION. 
A CHARM OR A DEFECT. 
Christian presses the personality 
"sb as the greatest charm of 
tianity. Christ to him is a living 
= revelation, superior by far to any re- 
vealed book or word. Alexander Ro- 
_ bertson expresses himself on this topic 
. as follows :— 
l'he beginning, the middle and the end of 
the duty of a Christian as a witness bearer is 
hi present to men the living eternal Christ. 
‘fhe methods of the presentation may be 
erous, but the substance of the message 
je and simple. That I assume to be an 
m accepted by all evangelical people. 
he axiom is so commonplace and 80 
sequently reiterated in our speech ever since 
generation that is passing insisted on the 
word, “Back to Christ,” that we often 
ome of the meaning ofthe idea in the 
ity of its use. Let me empha.ise two 
ofmeaning that are embedded in 
m and that may be legitimately 
ed therefrom. Tirst--a living per- 
iby can be represented only through a 
living personal medium. Our words and 
our d however select and consecrated, 
can never in themselves alone reveal that 
personal quality whieh the Apostles named 
ace of our Lord Jesus Christ. Per- 
t was on account of some such fact in 
ature of things that our Lord did not 
| ust His truth to the words of a book, 
n to a company of living men, His own 
It was for the same reason, doubt- 
hatthe great Apostle of the Gentiles 
to write living epistles, known and 
of all men, though he possessed a 
ary power far surpassing that of many. 
M on account of this same necessity that 
God became ‘incarnate, not trusting His 
revel ther to “the book of nature ever 
op inner witness of the human 
under the constraint of this 
e Apostle strives to say 
yet not I but Christ liveth in 
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Opposed to this is the view of which 
Swami Prakashanand makes himself 
the exponent in a lecture of his pub. 
lished in the latest issue of Prabuddha 
Bharata. Writes the Swami:— 


'No partieular religion can claim to bea 
universal religion. A religion built around 
a particular personality may satisfy some, 
but cannot satisfy all. For instance, the 
personality of Christ around which Chris- 
tianity is built may appeal to many, but 
not to all humanity. Similarly the per- 
sonality of Buddha, or Krishna, or Mohammed 
may satisfy many but not all temperaments. 
So religion to be universal must be based 
on impersonal or eternal verities of life and 
creation, and at the same time must recognise 
the importance and necessity of varied per- 
sonal ideals suited to different temperaments 
and natures. 


Both of these writers are at once 
right and wrong. Each takes a partial 
aspect of truth to be the whole truth. 
Personalities live in time and unless 
the revelation made through them 
takes the form of ‘word,’ written ‘word’ 
that will last it dies with the death of 
the person whom it makes its mouth- 
piece. Cristianity is to-day a fluid 
form of faith. You may pour it into 
any shape you will. Still it is the 
personal character of prophets and apos- 
tles, the instruments of the Revealer, 
Teacher Eternal, that gives to revealed 
truth its substantiation. For the 
guidance of humanity both book and 
man are needed, min to be the human 
book, book to be the lettered man. 
The ideal revelation, however, has to 
be eternal. It should come at the be- 
ginning of time and last till the world 
of being lasts. Either writer has 
ignored this qualification. 
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2 . ITE WORLD'S RECORD TIME-KEEPER. 
eH k v E \tending purchasers of a sound, strong and elegant Time-keeper, we would 
strong), | mena our well known, : ; 
A. ACTRIC GOLD PLATE OVAL SHAPE WRISTLET WATCHES. 
£ ota This is a very newest style wristlet watch. These watches 
IRN are artistically finished of the best workmanship and are— 
Guaranteed for three years. 
Their average daily variation, when used with proper care 


isl to 2 seconds result which has never been surpassed by 
watches of much higher price. 


Price Rs. 8-4-0 with bracelet, for Radium Dial Re. 2-8-0 
extra. - : 


V. S. WATCH CO., 
> P. B. No. 05, Madras, 
PERFUME FOR ALL SEASONS. 
LAILLY OF THE VALLEY. 


Delicate flowers and lasting, Emits pleasing odour of fine flowers. Few 
drops represent a garden of flowers, Always ask for— 


Rs. A. P. ; 

2 oz. Bot. ae ost) NE jd 

l Dram ` Wu ae 0l2 0 | 

i ” seo oes 0 8 0 i J 

Sample doz. 2:7 eus dU क 

Hurry up to— | " SE * 
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PETER WATCH Co. EPA 


Post Bow 27, Madras, 
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THE BHARAT INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. Ww sot whit 


Established 7696. Jes him 
PURELY UNDER INDIAN MANAGEMENT. of his. 
Head 00० :-LAHORE. t Prab 


Branches :—Lahore, Delhi, Rawalpindi, Ajmere, Lucknow, Nagpur, kipur 


Agencies :—Poona, Manglore, Calcutta, Banglore, Dacca, Bombay, Str «kur 
Karachi and Quetta 


(7) Funds Exceed Rs. 3,00,00,000. (2) Surplus about Rs. ,00,000 
(3) Claims paid exceed Ks. 23,00,000 


SPECIAL FEATURES :—(I) Guaranteed paid up policies, (2) Guaranteed surrender | 
value, (3) Ready convertability, (4) Immediate payment of claims on proof of death or 
survival and titles. Ninety per cent., of the profits from the participating Branch go to 
Gece der Reversioner. Bonus last declared at Rs. l0 per thousand per annum. (6) 

anagement Indian, simple, smypathetie and accessible, (7) Females, lives insured. (8) 
jecurity two lacs deposited with the Government. (9) Respectable and influential agents 
ranted all over India on liberal terms. 
K. C, VIDYARTHT, 


; Manager. 
Bharat Buildings, LAHORE. 
ESTABLISHED I9+2. ; PEL. SINCERTY, | 


í8-.. GOLD PLATE (DIAL CASE) WRISTLET WA: CHES. 


This is the newest style watch. The design and double finish will 
satisfy the most critical test. Very charming to look at. lb is an ex- 
cellent and perfect time-keeper, excellent movement of high grade Swiss 

Machanism. 


| Square and Oval with spring Pracelet Rs. 0-8-0. Radium Dial Rs, I-8-0 extra 
MONEY BACK IF NOT PURE GOLD AND PRECIOUS STONES. 


Real gold rings male from pure sovereign goll and set with precious 
stones, such as Rubies, Emeralds, Supphores, or Pusharagams ete. 


| 


Price Rs, 22 and Rs. 50 each (Orders for special sizes and qualities | 


‘be accompanied with one fourth advance balance by V. P. P.) 


A Marellous Inven!ion of 20th century. 


BATHING RUBBER BRUSH. (Made in U. S A} 


Don’t injure your nails when washing your face and rubbing the 
body while bathing but rub with the above brush which will keep your face 
and body free from any injury and always quite clear withont any bad sni 
of perspiration, itehes etc., removes the dirt without any trouble and keeps 
the body in good charming shine 


a & Co, 


Post Box No. 65, Madras. 
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Ancient Indian Engineering Philosophy 


i ke ees 


 (!)—WooD-WoRk IN GENERAL. 

__ स्तंभोत्तरादिकांगानां द्रव्यं द्रमोपलेष्टकाः । 

` स्निगधसाराम हाखारा ह्यवृ दास्तरुणेतराः | 
भवक्रा नित्र णाः सर्वे ग्रहीतव्या महीरुहाः | 
एकवर्णाः स्थिराः fearn: खुखसंसूपशनान्विता:। 
प्राचीनाश्वाप्युदोचीना yaar: शुभदाः शिलाः | 
छुघना; समदरधाश्च सुखराश्चेष्टकाः शुभाः | 
sagga यत्नेन भिन्नछिद्रादिवजिंताः 

ख्रीलिगाश्चापि पु छिंगा निर्दोषा न नपुसकाः ॥ 

l मयमत अ० ७' 


_ The materials for posts and the struc- 
- ture above it are (L) wood, (2) stone, or 
(8) bricks. 'The trees to be used for 
k work ghould haye oily and strong 


(By Rao SAHIB K. V. Vaze I. C. E 
CHAPTER IX. 
POSTS AND STAIRS. . 


core, they should be neither very old 
nor very young, nor crooked or bent 

or full of holes (or cracks). The 
nor to be used for Posts and Beams 
should be of uniform colour, compact, 
not brittle, pleasant in touch, imbedded 
in earth and having their heads or 
bigger ends in the north or east. The 
bricks to be used for Posts &c., should 
be compact, evenly burnt, giving ringing 
sound, immersed or soaked in water 
and free from cracks and holes. "These 
materials may be males or females but 
not neuter in their qualities 


Indian authors sort all materials 
according to their avt grade, लिंग quality? ` 
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बय stage, अवस्था state and संस्कार 
improvement. 
t 
बण लिंग aisaen: परीक्ष्यच बलाबले 
'यथायोग्यान्त्खुधीः कुयोत्संस्कारानिष्टसिद्धये ॥ 
भृगुसंहिता | 
An Engineer should make संस्कार 
improvements in his materials as may 
sunk. . be necessary after testing their वर्ण, लिंग, 
| asterar | . वयः 80 अवस्था, (a) There are four वण 
| or grades viz. श्वेत, रक्त, हरित, and कृष्ण, 
07 ब्राह्मण, क्षत्रिय, वेश्य and शूद्र as already 
explained above. (b) There are three 
ळग or qualities viz. पुल्लिंग Males, 
ख्रीलिंग Females and नपुसक Neuter. 
— (D.. Things that are strong in com- 
pression or vertical pressure, have gra- 
nular structure, or compact or of solid 
uniform composition, even throughout 
the length, in stable equilibrium on 
all sides, hard on the inside though soft 
outside, active, light and powerful are 
anale things. : 
B. (2). Things that are strong in tension 
e. horizontal strain, have _ tissuelar 
structure, are laminated or stratified in 
composition, tapering at one end, in 
stable equilibrium in one position only, 
E har | on the outside but soft inside, 
n.. passive, heavy and flexible are female 
E ख्ीलिग things, d 
EI e (3).. Things that are brittle or can 
One | | Bland no heavy strain, are viscous in 
religio | . structure, .conglomerated or distorted 
yevelal | im composition, conical in shape, in un- 
l stable equilibrium, inert, soft and weak 
| Bre neuter agas things. f 
| (c). There are five stages वयः viz., 
d _ बालत्व Child-hood, कौमार Boy-hood, यौवन 
TA enr 2: 
` Youth, 44% Oldage and निधनं Death 


And e! 
fallen, all | 
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according to the cohesion of the parti- 
cles forming any thing 

बालत्वं कौमारं यौवनमथ वार्धकं च निधनं च। 

पंच वयांस्येष्वंत्ये नेष्टे शिष्टानि वास्तुनीप्टानि॥ 

मजुष्यालय चंद्रिका | 

Of these five stages the last two are not 
to be accepted but the middle three are 
useful in building construction. The 
stage of a tree is ascertained by boring 
a hole through it, of any thing else by 


‘striking it with a heavy hammer. 


तोक&्षणसूच्यष्टिलाभ्यां च शोधयेत्प्रथमं बय: | 
गुरुशस्त्रण महता यष्टिलेन प्रहारयेत्‌ ॥ 

मयमत Ho ३३ 
There are four ATEAT or states 
प्रकृति Natural state, 
संस्कृति Improved state or cultivated 
state, संकृति Mixed or adulterated 


state, and विकृति Decayed or spoiled 
state. In Engineering things are very 


(d). 


of anything viz., 


‘rarely used in their natural state; and in 


their decayed or spoiled state they are 
Things are generally used 
after suitable improvement or refine 
ment and in combination with other 
suitable adulteration or reinforcement. 
Thus for example lime is burnt slaked 
and sieved and is used in combination 
with sand, water, &c., The former set 
of operations viz., burning, slaking and 
sieving is. - संस्कृति or improvement 
and the latter viz., mixing with sand, 
water etc. is @afa or adulteration or 
reinforcement. 


(e). There are sixteen संस्कार or 
improvements effected in materials used 
in Engineering i 

गर्भाधानादि.श्राद्धांताः MERA: षोडश स्म्मृता!॥ 
शुगुसंहिता। 
(१) गर्भाधान, (२) पु सवन, (३) सीमांतोन- 
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table, animal or human 


यन, (४) जातकर्म, (५) नामकरण, (६) वेधन, 
(७)दशन,(८)प्राशन, (६) spar, (s o) उपनयन, 
(११) संकर, (१२) गुदप्रवेशा, (१३) प्रस्थान, 


(१४) अंत्यकर्म (१५) सर्पिडी, (१६) श्राद्ध ॥ ` 

These terms as used in Engineering 
mean as under:— 

An Engineer has to use in his works 
all sorts of materials not only organic 
and inorganic things or mineral, vege- 
table and animal matters but: beasts, 
birds and eyen human beings. It is 


necessary for him therefore to know 


their properties and defecis as also the 


methods of improving their qualities 


An En- 
चण 


and removing their defects 
gineer has therefore to know the 
grade, fam quality, वय 
state and संस्कार the methods of im- 
proving these things, mineral, vege- 
This branch 
of the subject is largely neglected in 
Western Engineering. Every manager 
of every institution ought to study at 
least this MEAT branch of Indian En- 
gineering Philosophy. The संल्कार or 
methods of improvements will here be 
treated of in short for all things under 
the following heads viz :— 

(D) Mineral and inanimate substan- 

ces 

(2) Vegetable materials 

(3) Animals 4. e., beasts and birds 

(4) Human beings 

Full details can not be given for want 
of necessary Manuscripts 


गभांधान--(]) Ascertaining the po- 
sition of mineral substance by holes or 
bores in earth crust 

(2) Ascertaining the quality of a ve- 
getable substance by a drill:in the 
stem. . 
(3) Sowing of seeds of vegetables to 


ascertain their fertility ; grafting and 
. Cross breeding 
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(4) Ascertaining the geneology of 
animals and breeding them by best 
selection 

(5) Inquiring into the previous 
history of a human being to ascertain 
its qualities 

qaaqa—(l) Quantitative analysis of 
mineral substances and finding out the 
bases go and acids eff elements in 
them 

(2) Weeding of vegetable growth or 
substances in fields and retaining selec: 
ted ones 

(3) Ascertaining the good and bad 
young ones of animals and rearing them 
by selection 

(4) Ascertaining the male and femala 
elements in a human foetus or embryo ; 
and testing a human being by candi- 
dateship. ; 

@latdtaaa—(l) Finding the avere 
age quality of things from सीमा the 

aximum and minimum of quantitative 
tests 

(2) Finding the average fertility. of | 
seeds and the average quality of vege- 
table products from the experience of 
many tests carried out as above. - 

(3) Ascertaining the average of the 
breeds from many experiments 

(4) Ascertaining the average quali- 
ty of employees from the experience of 
the candidateship of many 

aramt—(l) Producing the mineral 
as a commercial substance or products. 

(2) . Producing the vegetable matter 
on a large scale 

(3) Propagating the species. 

(4) Employing human beings in 
large numbers and making them into & 
जाति or caste. — 

नामकरण--)) Naming the mineral as 
produced in a certain quarry by a certain 
process by a certain person, 
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' (2) Naming the vegetable substance 


885 by its qualities and uses. 


(3) "Naming the animal species or 
of the its individual for reference in talk or 
the Pul writings 
Law; (4) Naming the caste, office or trade 


or individual for reference in dealing 
वेशव—(l) Sifting the mineral sub 
stance through ‘sieves according to 
BlZe 07 purity 
(2) Grading or sorting the vegetable 
substances according to size and smell 
(3) Breaking animals and accustom- 
í them to reins or nose-rines 


; And gr 

fallen, all i 

| sunk e 
ster ay 


(4) Testing a human being for his 
rs or hearing capacity 
: देशंन--() Minute examination of the 
mineral product for its crystals 
(2) Examining vegetable products 
_ | for their colouring and trying to dis- 
' / 00007 them. ~ 
t |. «(9 Grading animals by their size, 
. | | appearance and gait. . . 
| (4 Testing human beings for their 
m BIg! 
F di q प्राशन--(॥) Examination of miner- 
— al substances for their solubility and 
' | melting ; purifying them by smeltin 
BE borning or furnacing. .. 
| (2) Examining vegetable products 
for their juice and taste 
(3) Testing animals for their digest- 
Ing capacity and special feeding 
— (4). Testing a human being for its 
| Di digestive strength, fasting power or ca- 
pacity for endurance or honesty 


ZIRH — (l) testing a mineral -sub- 

_ stance by hammering for its malleability 
(2) Testing vegetable matters .by- 

NJ C ie ng,or preserving 

! arking the animals by tufts of 

or feathers or branding 

"(4 ह human being by some 

_ special work under secret observation 

= for tact and intelligence, °° © ° 


र ~ 
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sqaaąa— (l) Testing | mineral sub 


stances by touch or comparison with | 


E 68, 


Keeping samples of vegetable 


products and comparing them with old 


Samples. - 

(3) Testin 
yoking them with tested old beings 

(4) Testing human beings by com 
petitive tests or matches 

@at—(l) Mixing of two or 
mineral substances to obtain their com- 
bined qualities. 

(2) Mixing or hybridising vegetables 
by crops or pollen or grafts. 

(3) Yoking together animals of 
different qualities, pairing or cross 
breeding for obtaining a peculiar quality 
of breed. 

(4) Employing men in joint responsi- 
bility, forming joint stock companies or 
co-operative concerns, tying together 
by family ties. 

Note—There are three sorts of संकर 
viz (L) Physical mixture ART mixing 
by force, (2) Solution mixture जलसंकर 
mixing in presence of water or some 
solvent and (3) Fusion mixture अश्निसंकर 
mixing in presence of fire or liquifac- 
tion or melting together. 
mixture or co-operation is बलसंकर, 
mixing of solütions or friendly ties i8 
जलसंकर, and melting together, chemical 
combinations or family ties are अशग्निसंकर 
Among marriage institutions राक्षसविवाह 

. > त A 
Rape is बळसंकर or union by force, पशाच 
>, t 
आसुर, गांधवं, प्राजापत्य. देव, and आष 
are जल्संकर or seduction unions on 
interested. or. commercial basis, 
ब्राह्मविवाह is अग्निसंकर a perfectly disinter 


Li 
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animals by pairing or | 


more | 


Ordinary 


and. 


— 


heaps in fields, 


rested and undigsolufele union in marriage 


ग्ृहप्रवेश--(॥) Using the mineral sub- 
stance in its proper place in Engineering 
work 

(2) Using the vegetable products for 
Engineering purposes 

(3) Using the animals as domestica- 
ted ones for their proper use. 

(4) Taking the human beings in confi- 
dence for secret service as responsible 
officials to be confidently relied on. 


प्रल्थान-(l) Removal of the mineral 
substance as waste after it has served 
its purpose 

(2) Removal of the vegetable product 
after it has served its purpose 

(8) Putting the animals as reserve or 


in 8 पाजरापोल infirmary. 


- (4) Reserving the employees as super- 
annuated persons or on long leave or 
concerns under winding. 

acana — (l) Destruction of the waste 
or remelting 

(2) Throwing of vegetable matter as 
manure 

(8) Removal of the dead animals and 
burying them out of sight 

(4) Retiring the employees ; breaking 
up of the concerns ; removal of the dead 
bodies or their destruction. 

afest—(l) Mixing the mineral sub- 
stances with medical substances and 
making them into pills for medical 
purposes मात्रा, 

(2) Throwing the manure into smail 
collection of fallen 
leaves &oc. 

(3) Collecting the bones &c. 
animals into heaps. 

(4) Recording in history the deeds of 
retired persons or broken-up concerns, 


of dead 


collection of Sociological information. 


—(f) Swallowing the pills with 
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the faith that they would relieve a 
certain disease or pain. 

(2) Spreading the manure with the 
faith that it would improve the land in 
a certain way orbenefit a certain crop 

(3) Using the bones &c., of dead 
animals with the faith that they would 
profit the user in a certain way. 

(4) Using the previous history of 
by-gone individuals with the faith that 
it would | stimulate others to good 
action or ‘deter others from injurious 
activities. All mythology and history 
has only this use. 

It would thus be seen how Indian au- 
thors are careful to study all the proper- 
ties of every substance and make 
proper use of the study in the construc- 
tion of Engineering Works. This 


संस्कारप्रकरण of Engineering Texts शिल्प 
संहिता deserves careful study by all, as 
it explains many intricate problems 
such as (]) लिंगविचार or Genders in 
संस्कृत Language 


(2) परिभाषा or Uniformity of phraseo- 
logy in संस्कृत Literature. The संस्कृत 
civilization is seen to have grown toa 
stage in which all sciences were unified 
and used common terminology. 

(3) aH—or the Religious Ceremonies 
of the Hindus on a utilitarian basis. 
It throws good light on many religious 
customs of the Hindus. 

(4) sra—It stimulates one to study 
संस्कृत Literature in the hope that it 
may throw light on old Indian civiliza- 
tion and be a guide to new ones. 

The following is a list of Indian male 
trees or trees useful for Posts and such 
other vertical pieces 

पुरुषः खदिरः सालो AYR: स्तबकस्तथा | 
शिशपाज़नाजकणों क्षीरिणी पञ्चचंदनो | 
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पिशितो aeger: विडी सिंहो राजादनः शर्मा i 
तिलकश्चदरुमाह्य ते रतंभवृक्षाः समीरिताः ॥ 
मयमत अ० १६ 
पुरुष, खदिर, साल, मधुक, स्तक, शिशप, 
अजुन, अजकर्णो, क्षीरिणी, पद्म, चंदन, पिशित, 
धन्वी, पिडी, सिंह, राजाद्न, शर्मा, तिलक | 
The following is a list of Indian 


female trees or trees useful for Beams 
and such other horizontal pieces. 


निवासनशिरीषाश्च एकः कालश्च कटफलः | 
'तिमिसोलिकुचश्चेव पनसः सप्तपण कः i 
भौमा चेत्र गवाक्षी चेत्यादयः खत्रीमहीरुहः॥ ` 
मयमत अ० १६ 
निब, आसन, शिरीष, एक, काळ, ATH, 
तिमिस, लिकुच, पनस, सप्तपणक, भोमा, 
गवाक्षी । 
The following is a list of trees useful 
for pegs 
खदिरः खादिरश्चैतर मधुकः क्षीरिणी तथा । 
खातशंकुदुमाः प्रोक्ताये चान्ये सारदारव; ॥ 
. मयमत Ho १६ 
dda चंदनं चेत्र खदिरः कदरः शमो | 
शाकश्च तिदु कश्चैव शाकुत्रक्षाउदीरिताः॥ ` 
वास्तुविद्या । 
पुरुष बकुल वन्हि क्षीरिणीत्येवमाद्याः | 
ge विमलसाराः स्थूपि कोलाः प्रसिद्धाः ॥ 
मनुष्यालय चंद्रिका | 
खदिर, खादिर, मधुक, क्षीरिणी, दंत, 
चंदन, शमी, शाक, fags, पुरुष, बकुल, 
and any other tree having very hard and 


compact wood 
2 POSTS 


CF 


~ Indian authors specify the dimensions ' 


of Posts from the dimensions of the 
building. The length of the building is the 


PE first dimension that is fixed according 
to the area available for the building, 
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the breadth of the building cannot be 
more than this, the height of the 
building is fixed according to the use, 
and the dimensions of Posts to suit — 
these 
Ae ¢ e ~ ~ 
इष्टाहृध्योट्सवधाम्नांचनाहो विस्तारो । 
स्माद्विर्तृतेः पादमानं ॥ मञ्नुष्यालयचं द्रिका | 
आयाधिञ्चं व्ययतः संपाद्य सवेदा प्रयत्नेन। | 
वसूतुविद्या। 
तस्मान्मासूरं च ASSIA: स्यात्‌ | 
स्तंभः स्तंभाद्विस्तृतिश्चोत्तराणं | 
तत्तदुत्तरविस्तारा लुपानीप्ता दि विस्तृतिः | 
उत्तरादेधनं तत्तद्विस्तारादेच कटप्यते ॥ 
मनुष्यालयचंद्रिका | 
The dimensions of the beams, plan- 
king etc. is fixed from the dimensions of 
the Posts and the dimensions of the 
pieces composing the roof are fixed in 
accordance with those of the beams. 
Thus the dimensions of all pieces are, 
fixed in accordance with the length and 
height of the building, 
यावान्‌ गृहरूय विस्तार स्तावान्‌ पाद्समुच्छयः i 
सयमत । 
अंतरालस्य बाहल्यं गृह विस्तारतो भवेत्‌ ॥ 
वास्तुविद्या | 
The height of the Post should be 
equal to the breadths of the bay and the 
length of the beam to be also equal to it 
गेहोदयं तु विभजेन्नवश्चा TET: 
ciat > 5 c 
सुतंभोध्वंभाग समकं भरणं चशीष ॥ 
कुंभीह्यदंबरसमेक विभागतुल्या | 
पादश्च तंत्रिक युतो शसमान एव || राजवल्लभ | 
उच्छयेनवमिभक्ते चेकांरो TAA | 
भागाथ भरणं शीष मूध रूतंभषडंशाकः ॥ 
Mewes | 
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'उक्तोत्सेधांश मानेन पादायामं विधीयते | 
qiix पंक्तिनंदाष्टी भागेक स्तस्य विस्तरः ॥ 
कश्यप संहिता | 


यावंतो विपुले हस्ता स्तावदगुलिसंख्यया i 

सर्वेषा मपि गेहानां स्तंभविष्कंभमिष्यते ॥ 

मयमत । 

The height of the storey should be divi- 
ded into nine equal parts, one part should 
be the chair, one part should be the 
corbal and one part the cap or head. and 
the remaining six paris would be the 
Post proper. According to कश्यप School 
the thickness of the Post should be 4th 
to L/IOth part of its height, and accor- 
ding to FJ School the thickness to be one 
ninth part of the height and according 
to मय School the thickness to be 4th part 
of the length or one AWB per हस्त in 
length. When there are more than one 
storey in the building, the height of the 
upper storeys should be less by one 

वितस्तिper storey and the thickness of the 
Post to be two AWS less per each storey. 
The highest structure contemplated is a 
twelve storey one and for this the thick- 
ness of the Post willbe 28 अंगुल for the 
bottom or ground floor and 6 अंगुल for 
the top floor. 


अष्टाविशति मात्रेस्तु मूर भूः स्तंभ विस्तृतिः। 
Wea गुलभिन्नेन षण्मात्रंचांत्यभूमिके ॥ 
i मयमत अ० १६ 


When a Posi adjoins a wall its thick- 
ness may be less while the other posis 
should be square in section ४, e. should 
have thesame breadth and thickness. 


agia त्रिभागोन चतुभांगोन मेवना | 
कुडयरूतंमर्य विस्तारस्तेन द्वित्रिचतुगुंणः | 
पंचषड्गुण एवं वा भित्ति विष्केभइष्यते ॥ 

n AANA अ० १६ 


दारुपादृतल॑चैच तत्कुडयपाद मथोच्यते | 


EE कक... 
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azi वात्रिभागंवां चतुर्भागोनमेनवा ॥ 
कश्यपसंहिता पटल | 

The thickness of posts adjoining walls 
should be 2, 3 or # of ordinary posts 
according to the thickness of the wall 
which should be two to six times. the 
thickness of Posis and in inverse propor- 
tion to the post adjoining it: 

quz त्रिभागं वा भित्तेः स्तंभस्यनिगमः ॥ 

A post near a wall should project 
beyond or oui of the wall 4,3 or 2 of its 
thickness. 

अंतः स्तंभंबहिस्तंभं आजुसूत्रं सदा भवेत्‌ | 
गृहाणां भित्तिमध्येस्युः शाळानांच तथा भवेत्‌ ॥ 
मयमत | 

The tops of inner and outer Posts as 
well as their sides should be in i same 
lines i.e. Posts should correspond with 
each other in all respects as to heights 
and breadths. 

द्विहस्ताद्य' चतुहस्तं स्तंभांतर मितीरितं ॥ 
` ` मयमत । 

The distance between two Posts 

should be from two hands to four hands. 
अयुग्माः पंक्तयोयत्र युग्मा; EANA, eur | 
विषमस्तंभभागंतु वास्तु वस्तुविनाशनं ॥ 

Posts are even innumber if there are 
uneven bays. An uneven number of 
posts is not desirable as a post comes 
in the center of the building and spoils 
its appearance. हे 

स्तंभाग्रस्य तु हीनत्वं अष्टमांशादिक भघेत्‌ | 
मूलदंडस्य मूलात्तु त्रिभागं वाथ साधक ॥ | 

The dimensions of a Post at the top 
may be about sth less than those at the 
bottom and the dimensions of the chair 
should be} to है more than those at 
the bottom of Post. 

Posis are to be set up P. exactly at 
the same level and for finding level the 
process used is as under :— 
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वापीं कृत्वा AS: पूर्णांतस्यांशंकुद्ययं न्यसेत्‌ | 
Sates तुल्योन्नतयो स्तयोम धोः समं तलं ॥ 
कश्यपसंहिता । 
अथ कुर्यादवनतं पट्टिकाभिस्त्रिभिः सुधी; | 
सांगुलीकरमानाभिस्त्रि reser gz भवेत्‌ | 
निधायत्र्यसत्रकस्मेतदुध्वास्वंबद्धलंबक | 
यत्राघः पट्टिका्या तत्ल्पूशत्पंकमथालिखेत्‌ | 
तद्वतेनेव लंबेन जांनीयात्‌ समंभूतलं । 
` अंकाल बगतियत्र तन्निम्नं चान्यदुन्नतं ॥ 
भृगुसंहिता | 
यंत्रेणावनतादिनाच निपुंन यद्वांबु संपूरणे | 
नोवीं चारु समां करोत्वथ gé edu तदारोपयेत्‌॥ 
मय संहिता | 
(L) A trench or trough should be 
prepared on the plinth and this should 


be filled with water. Two stones strong 
and straight should be erected in 


this trough and the line joining 
equal lengths of these stones above 


the water surface is the level line, t. e. all 
points at equal distance from this line 
are on the same level. 

(2) Three battens one hand long and 
one अंगुल thick should be joined to form 
a triangle and firmly fixed together. At 
one corner of this a plumb-bob should be 
hung and the batten opposite this 
corner should be held touching the 


- water surface of a well or tank and the 


point where the plumb line cuts the 
battens should be marked. At any other 
place where the plumb-bob touches this 
mark the batten is level, the side on 
which the plumb-bob falls away from the 
mark is below and the other side is 
above. The line dips towards the 
plumb. प 

(3) A tube of the shape of a चुल्ली 


channel U should be filled with water;then 
E DUMP in which the water is full on 
' both sides is the level position. This 


instrument is called AAAAAA or जलयंत्र | 
Water level. 
स्तंभाकारं त्रिभागेकं चतुर्भागेकमेववा | 
स्तंभमध्ये शिखां कुर्यादेतत्र्तंभ विशेषयः | 
पादुकादयत्तरांतस्थो निखातस्तंभ उच्यते | 
अधिष्ठानोत्तरांतस्थो कषालस्तंभ उच्यते ॥ 
कश्यप संहता पास। 
When a Post is fixed into the ground 
on a slab footing it is called निखातस्तंभ 
and when it is fixed on chairs on the 
plinth it is called कषालसूतंभ. A post of the 
latter kind should have a tenon going 
into 8 mortice hole in the chair. This 
tenon should be of the same form as 
that of the post but should be ३ to 3 its 
breadth and thickness, This is peculiar 
to WATS Post only. 


Posts are divided into seven classes 
according to their forms and decora- 
tions as under. These are the chief 
classes :— 


अग्नाकारं gma तु कुभमंडीसमन्वितं । 
ब्रम्हकांतं, तदष्टासतरं विष्णुकांतमितीयते | 
षडस्रमिद्रकांतं स्मात्सौम्यं तत्घोडशास्रकं | 
कुंभमंडीयुतं वापि रुद्रकांतं gras | 
आत्तमेव तदायामे शुंडुमेदसमन्वितं | 
युक्तं च कुंभमंडीभ्यां xg पाद मिति सूतं | 
मुक्तोत्तरणकर्मांग पिंडिपादं तदेवहि ॥ 
s HARHA अ० १६। 
ARRA — A square post with similar 
chair and cap. 
_favgata—An octagonal post with a 
similar chair and cap. 
` ईंद्र्कांत-A hexagonal post with & 
similar chair and cap. 
सोम्य- A post having sixteen side 
with a similar chair and cap. 
रुद्रकांत-A circular post with any sort 
of cap and chair, 
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agma—A trunk-like post like the अश्वावती गोमती खुनृतावत्युच्छ्यस्व महते 
trunk of an elephant with the head and सौभगाय | आत्वाशिशुराक्रदत्वागावो Saat 


4 
T SNN s वाश्यमानाः ॥ २॥ 
पडीपाद-A trunk-like post without z SA 
: आत्या कुमारस्तरुण आवत्सोजगदेः 
(carvings or one of which pearlsform part. id m at S E A E 
| >. ; आत्वापारस् तः कभआदप्नः कळशर्पश्षमस्व 
_ Similarly there are many sorts in the ] jb 3 ei BUE pikasi मर 
carvings of chairs and caps and many गल्ली बृहती सुवासा रथिनो Agad खुवीये ॥३ 
‘designs are specially recommended अश्वावद्वोमदूजस्व॒त्पणं दनस्पते रिवा | 
wnder special conditions. In ordinary arta; qaat रयिरिद मनश्रेयों बसानः ॥४॥ 
thouses such elaborate carvings are pro- i CR 
lhibited.as untasteful. ` 


_ स्तंभोऽष्टानतन सुवृत्त भद्रसहितो रूपेण चालंकूतो । 


(I I erect this backbone of the 
Universe, the pillar of the Atmesphere, 
the ladder of gases.I prepare this ever- 


युक्तः पल्वकैस्तथाभरणके alga | lasting building. May it be peaceful to 

कुंभोभद्रयुया, कुमारस हितं शीर्ष तथा किन्नराः Me while it gives ghee (strength). 

पत्रंचेतिगृहेनशो भन मिदं प्रासाद के शास्यते ॥ (2 0 Building! Be thou full of 
| e s horses, cows and truthfulness and raise 
शिट्पदीपक । ९ to high honour. May children cry, 
. 3 post having more than four sides cows bellow and may cows without milk 


or a perfectly circular shape, with carv- be well fed. 
ES E decorations, foliage and figures, (3) May boys, youths, as well as 
m IN : similarly adorned, the ae children fill Ho with their noise. 
vig Hgures on it, fairies supporting May strong and well clad hcusewife 
tlhe arches &c., is desirable in courts or have her pois full of curds and give 
temples but not in houses. birth to strong and lucky prosperity. 
प्रशस्ताश्चवतुरस्त्रकाश्य | 
ग्स्तंभान कंदेन बिनाप्रशस्ताः | शिहपदीपक leaves so may this house be full of 
. i horses and cows. May the inhabitants 
: In ordinary houscs the posts shoulc be full of welfare and prosperity. 
te plain and square but they should not k 
68 used without chairs. These chairs 
keep the bottom of the posts above 
‘ound and free from damp and rot. 


cain prays to God as under 
In Faas it is ordai Mg itm _ again prays to 
ained that the er- : श्र पां us 
ti fa थणां राजं श्री स्तूप 
i of a post should be accom- fgat प्रपद्यते demi T 


waned by recitation of मत्र and by offer- महोराज्रेद्वारफलके | इंद्रस्य ग्रहा वसुमंतो वरू- 
A to gods and feasting. थिनस्तानहं प्रप्य सह प्रजयापशुभिः सह ॥१॥ 
म Bans AA are to be recited at यन्मेकिचिदस्ति उपहृतः सवगणसखायः 
pos साधुसंबृतः | तान्त्याशाले $रिष्टवीरा ger नः 
इमामुच्छयामिभुवनरूय नाभि वसोर्धारां संतु सर्वतः ॥ २॥ 

'प्रतरणों agai | इहैव भर वांनिमिंनोमिशालां (0) I with my progeny and beasts 
Tw क्षेमे तिष्ठतुघृतसुक्षमाणा ॥ १॥ get those houses of इह full of wealth 


(4) Just as plants are full of the 


è 


After reciting these W* offerings are 
to be given in fire toall deities in the 
various directions and then the owner 
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and high splendour, houses which have 
the day and night as their two shutters 
for the door and which a religious 
character or behaviour obtains with 
grace. 


(9) Whatever I have obtained by 
sacrifices, by friends of all sorts, by the 
company of the good, I offer these to 
you, O house! for destroying my ene- 
mies. May my house be happy in all 
ways. 

After this the owner is to feed Brah- 
mins and his relatives and friends and 
the construction goes on. > 

As a general rulea post need have 
no joints but if a joint becomes necess- 
ary it should be always in the lower- 
half. 

` झतंभानां स्तंभदेघ्यारथादध; संघातमाचरेत्‌ | 
स्त॑भप्रध्योध्वसं धिश्चेद्विपदा मास्पदंभवेत्‌ ॥ 
‘ ॥ मयमत अ० १७॥ 

A post gives way by bending or bulg- 
ing in the centre of its length and is a 

beam fixed at the lower end and there- 


fore the joint may be erected at about * 


a third of the height from the lower 
end, 


मेबयुद्ध, त्रिखंड, सौभद्र, अधंपाणि, महावृत्त v 


Rua त्रिखंड च सो भद्र चार्धपाणिकं | 


WEIg च पंयेते सतंभानां संध्यः EHAN: ॥ 
मयमत अ० ७५ 


 छश्चासकर्णमध्यर्घ द्विगु्ण॑जातदायतं | 
` Suib मध्यमशिखं मेषयुद्ध' प्रकी तितं | 


स्ररूपाकार fad era, सत्रिचूलित्रिखंडकं । 
पारश्वेचतुः naa सोभद्र मिति संज्ञितं | 
अर्धदिर्त्वा तु JAT चान्योन्या भि निवेशनात्‌। 


 अर्घपाणिरिति प्रोक्तो गृहीत घनमानतः | 
` भर्धवृत्तिखं मध्ये तन्महात्ृत्तमुच्यते | 
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वृत्ताकृतिबु पादेषु प्रपुंजीत विचक्षणः d 
मयमत Ao (9 


मेषयुद्ध. ..The joint should be equal in 
length to the diameter of the Post or 
any length up to two diameters and 
the tenon should be one-third in dimen- 
sions fitting into a mortice. 

त्रिखंड--The joint is like the form of 
a स्वस्तिक or it should be like three ggl 
‘w shaped forms.” . 

aag—The joint has four tenons like 
8 CIOBB. 

अर्धपाणि-T'he two pieces are halved 
in section and fitted into each other 
like hands shaking. 

महाब्रृच-—The joint to have a semi-cir- 
cular tenon in the centre of the section. 
This is particularly useful in circular 
or round posts. 

A piece of weod shculd be used as 
it formed the part of a tree i.e., the 
bottom should be the bottom and the 
top skould be the top. No wood should 
ever be used in an inverted direction 

स्थितस्य पादपस्यांगप्रवृत्तिवशातो faz: | 

ऊ्ध्वमूलमधश्चाग्र' सवसंपद्दिनाशनं i ह 

स्रोतो भिमुखमग्र' स्याद्‌ मूळंस्यात्पाश्वंगं सदा ॥ | 
agafa | 

The upper or the lower end of a piece 
of wood is ascertainable by floating it 
in water. The end towards the flow 
of water is the upper end and the othe 
end is the bottom. If the bottom ané 
top of a piece of wood be not known il 
should be found out before the "d : 


used. A fine is ordered in case of 
default in this behalf. 


एकद्वित्रिचतुभमि युक्तेवा पंचभूमिके i 3 
भित्तेरुपरिभित्तिः स्यात्पादः पादोपरि तथा। | 


ie . 


F भित्तरुपरि पादो वा पादोपरि न AART ॥ 

i मयमत Bo २३ 
In buildings having more than one 

| story Posts should be situated on Posts 

and Walls.on walls; no Post should 

- eome on a wall or a wall on a Post, 
पादोपरिभवेत्संधिरंतरेनैव कारयेत्‌ | 

- ब्रह्मस्थलोध्वग द्वव्यसंघानं विपदांपद्‌ं । 

` ब्रह्मस्थान स्थितः स्तंभः स्वामिनश्व विनाशकः | 
तूलादीन्युपरिद्रव्याणयत्रदोषो न विद्यते ॥ 

i सयमत A १७ 
All joints of beams should be 
situated on Posts; a joint situated 
on ‘the site of ब्रह्म is the source of 
| dangers. It should be re- 
membered here that vertical pieces 
of wood &c., are called सत and 
Horizontal pieces are called विष्णु. 
A horizontal piece at right angles 
to विष्णु 5 ब्रह्मा and thus the 
middle point of a beam ig ब्रह्मस्थान or 
the site or birth-place of ब्रह्म. A Pos! 
on the site of the ब्रह्मा is a death blow 
to the structure except in Trusses. In 
‘Trusses the vertical load on the centre 
post is counteracted by the strains on 
the side pieces and hence a Post in the 
centre of a beam is not to be objected 
to in the construction of a Truss. 
 डपत्युपरिभूमिरूतु द्वादशांश विवजिता। 
प्रासादे सवदा कार्यास्तंभा्यस्यानुसारतः ॥ 


मयमत 
e tiec ° e 
द्वारंतूधवभवं च भूमिरपराहुखा ऽकभागेः क्रमात्‌ ॥ 
सृणु संहिता | 


"The stories one over the other should 
edecreased in height by about one 
a welvth as one goes higher and the 
osts, doors &c., should be made less 
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सकल क्षितिपैंद्राणा मेकादशतलंभवेतू | 
नवभूमिद्विज॑द्राणां नृपाणां सप्तभूमिक ॥ aang 
गृहं चतुर्ह स्तमितप्रमाणं वृद्धयाद्विरामांत 
विळस्ति भागात्‌ ॥ राजवछुभ 
भूमिळंव मितिप्रोक्त त्रिहस्तादि नवोदयं | 
देवानां सार्वमौमाना माद्वादशतळंविदुः ॥ 
कश्यपसं हिता | 


The houses of kings and temples of 
gods may have any number of stories 
up to twelve and the height of the 
ground floor should be three or four 
hands to nine or eleven hands according 
to the number of stories. The top- 
most story to be three to four hands 
high and the lower ones to increase by 
a hand or a half, 


स्यःद्वमिरेका agente दशाभिवृद्धयाच 

ततः परं भवेत्‌ | दिक्शाळांतं ह्य कशालादि गेहं 

ज्येष्टामध्याचाधमानां क्रमेण ॥ शिल्पदीपक। 
A house eight hands square should 
have only one floor and for houses in- 
creasing by ten hands more should have 
a story for every ten hands; houses 

should have one to ten storeys. 


8 STAIR CASES. 
तले तले तु सोपानं प्रयुंजीत विचक्षण; | 
त्रिविधं तस्य मूलं तु चतुरं वृत्त मायतं | 
चतुर्विधप्रकारं स्यात्‌ त्रिखंडं शंखमंडलं | 
वह्लोमंडल nerd गोमूत्रेण समाहितं | 
मू डादग्रात्क्रमक्षीणं प्रथितं शंखमंडलं | 


स्याद्वहीमंडळ वृक्षारोहि वल्ली समक्रियं ॥ 
मयमत अ० २६ 


The Engineer should arrange stair- 
cases for communications from floor to 
floor ; their beginning is of three soris, 
viz, (L) square (2) circular and (3) 
oblong. Stair cases are of four sorts 
viz., () straight (2) gnomanal (8) like 
a conge (4) like a creeper, 
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( «m Straight stair-cases are those 


in Which the steps go straight from 
bottom to top. 


(2) त्रिखंड Gnomanal stair-cases are 


those in which after a few steps there 


is a landing and a turn. These landings 
and turns may be more than one also to 
suit the circumstances of the case. 

(3) शंखमंडल Stair-case like a conge 
is one in which the steps go winding 
‘ound and decrease in width like the 
‘evolutions in a conge. 

(4) बल्लोमंडळ Stair cases like creepers 
are winding stair-cases without reduc- 

tion or increase in the size of the steps. 
' A stair-case is composed of three 
posts viz अश्वयाद्‌ the sides, शयित stretch- 
‘ers आरोहस्थित risers and it may be 
Right-handed or Left-handed according 
to the turn. 
अश्वपादोपरिस्थित्यारोहणं वामदक्षिणं | 
अश्वपादस्य विस्तारो द्विगुणाघश्चतुग णात्‌ । 
शायित व्यास पादाध त्रिपादांशा ZMT: | 
स्थितानीभवाळवृद्धसमखंडान्यननुक्रमात्‌ ॥ 
मयमत अञ २६ 


शयान फळकव्यासः षो डशाष्टादशांगुळः | 
समुद्गतं we शेक मेवं सोपान कल्पन ॥ 
मयमत आ० २६ 


The width of the stretcher should be 
l6 to I8 अंगुळ and the rise should be 
six AD. The depth of the sides should 
be twice to four times their width and 
the thickness of the stretchers and risers 
should be 3 to 3 their diameter. 


faz 


हस्तव्यासं fads तत्पादव्यासं तु बाहळं ॥ 


डाद्या सप्तदंडा algae विशालता | 


हस्ते यथा ad योज्यं प्रवेश स्थत शायिनो। | 
सोपानं सव avit प्रादक्षिएयादि रोहणं ॥ 


HAHA Ao २६ 


The width of a stair-case should be 
one hand to three and a half hands and 
its length should be eight hands to 
twenty-eight hands. Pieces for the 
railing should be used according to re- 
quirements as also risers and stretchers 
As a general. rule the stair-cases 
should be right hauled ८. e. should 
turn to the right. 

अधिष्टानादिशेहार्थ सोपानं पाश्वयों । 

हस्तिदरूतं चाश्वपाद्‌ फलकांतं प्रयो जये र्‌ । 

सोपानं तद्‌ धिष्ट।न स्तंभप्रस्तरवस्भवेत्‌ ॥ 
मयमत अ० २६ 

Steps taking one from the ground to 
the top of the plinth should go straight 
in front, they may have stone walls and 
should have stretchers and risers of 


stone with arailing of the same materials 
and posts. 


तस्मिन्‌ भित्तिषु बाह्यकासु शुभदः प्राग्भूमि 
कुंभ्यां तथा | प्रासादेच मठे नरेंद्र भवने शैले 


शुभोनो गृहे ॥ शिढ्पदीपक 


The stair-cases should be located in 
walls in the outside or inside the plinth; 
the stair-cases should not be open ex 
cept those in courts, schools, palaces, 
and mountain passes, 
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Atlantis, the submerged continent 
of legend has attracted the attention 
of students of history and archaeology, 
for centuries since its first mention by 
Plato in his work, the “Timceus,’ some 
‘believing the story, others ridiculing it 
sand denying its possibility. His account 
ideals with a conversation that Solon 
‘had with the priests of Egypt while 
lhe was on a visit to that country. He 
"was told by them that there had been 
talarge island in the Atlantic Ocean, 
where civilization, the arts, sciences and 
«commerce had originated and flourished 
tto a high degree, but which had been 
sunk by a series of cataclysms and 
earthquakes, 

This island is said to have been 
wery large, the source whence culture 
lhad spread to Europe and- Asia. An 
account is given of its chief city and 
its environs, but it. suddenly breaks 
off and is unfinished. 

In an examination of the story—in 
ran attempt to sift the legends and tales, 
relating to it, we can approach it by 
several ways :—geological, geographical, 
traditional and historical. 

Geologically speaking, there is nothing 
improbable in assuming that a tract 
of land may have existed as stated. 
We know that the earth's crust is 
continually changing. The Himalayas 
ave been raised by slow move- 
ients. The Andes are of comparatively 
irecent origin, from a geological point 
view. On the Grampians of Scotland 
‘are found sea-shells, showing that at one 
e they formed the ocean floor and 


SN 
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Turning to the subject of geography, 
some years ago, an expedition known as 
the Challenger Expedition. was sent 
out by the Admiralty, to take deep-sea 
soundings in the North Atlantic Ocean, 
An elevated submerged plateau was 
located in the mid-Atlantic, south 
of the Azores. This plateau is in length 
about 900 miles with a width of from 
]00 to 400 miles, the Azores being the 
narrow apex of the ridge which is known 
as the Dolphin Ridge; the soundings 
outside this limit, suddenly take a much 
greater depth, showing that it is above 
the real ocean floor and is really an 
elevated plateau, more particularly as 
its surface is irregular outlining hills 
and valleys such as are found in land 
configuration ; it isalso thickly covered 
with volcanic deposits, indicating that 
it has been the scene of stupendous 
eruptions. The Azores are also covered 
with lava deposits, black, red and other 
colours, showing that there also has 
been considerable activity. 


In its traditional aspect, will be found 
perhaps, the richest field of evidence, 
apart from the story told by Solon. 
Atlantis is said to have beena powerful 
empire, to have had settlements and 
colonies in Mexico, Peru, Treland, 
Spain, Egypt, the Mediterranean shores 
and even as far as Chaldea and Ceylon, 
and to have been sunk “about B. C. 9, 
500. . Off the West coast of Ireland there 
is said to have been an island called Hy 
Brazail to which there are references In 
early Irish legends such as of the Voyage 
of Bran. Another was called St. 
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Brendan’s Isle mentioned in early Irish 
traditions. 


In America the Indians say that 


5 


The flora of Europe and America 


show many points of resemblance bef: ~ 


ween the. species, both of trees and 


their place of origin was in the East, flowering plants, favouring the idea of 
6 od in a land where the four races of man- 8 common origin or of some means | 
ee à ‘kind dwelt happily together, the red, by pan, they were carried from D. 
yellew, white and black,but the land continen 0 another across thousands of 
And e sunk in a single night. The sacred book miles of ocean. 


fallen, all 
^e sunk. 


of the Quiche Indians,’ The Popul 
Vuh’ of which translations exist recount 


The lemming, a species of Norwe- 
glan rat, periodically migrates in imm- 


er the event. The tribal legends of the ense swarms to a point on the coast | 
| | Zuni and Mandan Indians are simi- where it plunges into the seaand is 
| lar. The Mandan Indians were white drowned in vast numbers. It is said 
| with fair hair, whence came they?. that the reason for this strange fact 
| The Mayas of Yucatan, an ancient is that there was once a land connec | 
race who still survive, recount that tion which reached either to Atlantis 
they were once visited by a white man, or America and that the instinct is 
whom they called Quetzacoatl, long preserved in the race memory of the 4 
| ago, who came to them sailing out ofthe animals who seek to migrate to the | 
ह. i Eastin a bark ofserpent skins, taught Jost land. | 
Yet, | | fhem civilization etc. and then sailed D Eom the above consideration | 
what th = away, promising to return. This points part | Ths t भा BUOY FR sia 9. 
cause © | to the direction of Atlantis. On some which ano t E n nom aii Wm 
lowest; | of the West Indian Islands are paved ee ae he EN की, P E 
the sup! | causeways leading to the seashore and dents who av i í gee Wine: कन 
mony, + - there terminating abruptly. Were these व्ह of Atlantis, even going ex E K 
॥ roads to or from Atlantis? The West 0 sive its size, peoples, towns and ske 
Thel | Indian islands are said by some to be ches of its history. 
pit! . the highest points of a submergedland, ^ Tt is mentioned by Mr. Le Plongeon, | 
j just as the islands of the Egean the celebrated American archeologist, 
| Archipelago, the Hast Indian and jn his book, ‘Queen Moo and the, 
Polynesan groups. Sphinx’ that the Greek alphabet is a 
j The Phoenicians long believed the record in the Maya language of the ' 
i Atlantic Ocean to be full of unknown destruction, giving the date and some 
terrors and to be impassable. particulars of the catastrophe. 
One | 
religio - Y - x 
‘OE ARYA SAMAJ ACTIVITIES BADLY NEEDED IN BENGAL. 
has & -. | (By MR. ROMESH CHANDRA BANERJEE, M. A.) 
pama The Arya Samaj has done and is doing converted to Islam and whose co-religionists 
are m excellent work in Northern India. In the thought it wise to give them up, partly from 
tion p dark days of Moplah outrages in Malabar political considerations, and partly from | 
imag! it has been the refuge of hundreds of help- that suicidal apathy which has been a bane- 
and ir Jess Oppressed Hindus, who were forcibly ful charactiristic of the Hindus for centu- 
us in | 


there | 
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r The Arya Samaj is really the Salva- 
tion Army of the Hindus. 


It pains me, however, to see that the 
Samaj has made so little progress in Bengal 
yet. If an insignificant Bengali can speak on 
her behalf, of all the provinces of India, 
Bengal needs most the vitalising assistance 
- of the Church Militant of the Hindus. Ben- 
gal is even now a predominantly Non-Hindu 
Province. From figures disclosed at a 
À recent sitting of the Bengal Legislative 
— Council, it was evident that in the last 
decade, the number of Hindus declined by 
one percent, while the Musalmans increas- 
_ ed by five per cent. And it is a well-known 
historical fact that once a race begins to 
decline it dies out very fast. There area 
multitude of causes of this Hindu de- 
cadence. But the most amazing feature 
about the whole distressing phenomenon is 
the utter indifference of the Bengali Hin- 
dus. The most prominent of them are 
either busy grinding their own axes or 
pursuing their political or other hobbies, 
. supremely ignorant of the fact that their 
. own graves are being dug at this moment 
. at their feet. It may or may not be possible 
= to arrest the decay of a whole race; but 
. the same may be said of many other cur- 
| tent pre-occupations of our leading men. 
. Besides, there ie nothing but good in a 
manly endeavour to rescue an ancient race 

= from an undesired death. > 


Bui, for a humble man like myself, it is 
. nothing but crying in the wilderness. It 
= requires a powerful voice, one that can 

compel attention and hearing, to rouse the 

people of Bengal from their fatal somno- 
_ lence. Will the Arya Samaj turn its atten- 
tion to this ill-fated province ? There is 
r a branch Samaj at calcutta ; but that is 
: sufücient. Intense propaganda work 
वाळ necessary, especially in East 
Bengal, where conversion to Islam, in 
remote villages, is almost a daily affair. 
n villages, where the majority are Mus- 
almans,and the Hizdus poor and un-influ- 
ntial, kidnapping of a Hindu girl ,virgin, 
tried or widow is not uncommon; 
ther is rape an unheard-of event,though 
8 timid Hindus keep all these facts secret. 


— Sq 
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The result of every such occurrence is the 
rejection of the unfortunate Hindu woman 
by her relations and ultimate conversion. 
Of that peculiarly Hindu monstrosity viz 
excommunication on ground of pollution 
by touch, the result is frequently the same. 
So that from this cause alone, the Hindu 
community of East Bengal incurs a recur- 
ring numerical loss. I will not deal here 
with the economic and climatic causes,for 
they afiect both Hindus and Musalmans, 
though there are people who,when speaking 
of the detirioration of the people, can see 
in the political condition its only cause, for- 
getting that this cause applies to Hindus 
who are dying out as also to Musal- 
mans who are yearly growing in number. 

Another peculiar attitude of modern 
Hindus is their encouragement of those 
very forces that are attacking and killing 
Hindu Society. This is partly due toa 
frame of mind which has recently obsessed 
the educated Hindus of Bengal, und partly 
to their inherent weakness which passes 
by the name of liberality. What would 
you think, for instance, of an educated 
Bengali patriot, who stands up at a 
Calcutta meeting and shouts congratula- 
tions and words of deep admiration for the 
Moplahs at the very time when he reads in 
the papers of the horrible outrages com- 
mitted by these fanatics upon Hindu men, 
women and children and upon their reli- 
gion ? And Mr. Devadhar of the Servants 
of India Society has said that Bengal gave 
next to nothing for the relief of the dis- 
tressed Hindus of Malabar. I am not 
aware of the extent of success of the appeal 
which Mr. Fuzl-ul-Huq of Caleultta issued 
in a Musalman paper for money contribu- 
tion for assisting the Moplahs, 


As to the liberality of the Hindus, it is 
sufficient to say that this so-called liberality 
has been their death. We are really 
liberal to everybody except our own co- 
religionists. For instance, the other day, 
I read in the Vedic Magazine, that the 
Hindu authorities of Faridcote state ex- 
pelled some Arya Samaj preachers. 
Evidently these gentlemen could not do 
the same thing to Islamic Moulvis or 


LI 
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Christian padres. Again, in the Decomber 
issue ofthesame paper, I find two articles 
on the Samaj, one by an Englishman 
who has nothing but admiration for the 
Samaj, the other by a prominent Bengali 
political leader, who describes the ideal of 
the Samajas narrow and chirnerical. It is 
said that when, about a thousand years 
back, the Moplahs came to settle in 
Malabar for trade, the Hindu Zamorin of 
the place, in his over-liberality to the 
Musalmans, made it a law that every 
family of Hindu fishermen of his Kingdom 
must give one son to the Moplahs, so that 
ps he latter might not suffer any inconveni- 
ence for numerical inferiority. And we all 
know what has been the reward of this 
Hindu liberality. Had the Zamorin been a 
little * narrow-minded” according to the 
vocabulary of some “liberal” Hindu 
PD itical leaders, Malabar might have 
|. been spared many afiictions. It is un- 
necessary to multiply instances from 
story. Suffice it to say that, had the 
_ Hindus of middle ages been a littlo less 
- liberal to others and a little more so to 
_ their co-religionists and countrymen, the 
- history of India would have been written 
otherwise. The followers of every other 
= n know well how to safeguard their 
is and defend themselves from the 
| a s of others; we go on, in the name of 
= broad-mindedness---sacrificingthe interests 
of our community---interests which are ever 
onnected with those of any foreign race-- 
nd giving hundreds of our co-religionists 
to other aggressive religions. 


above remarks apply to the Hindus 
of all provinces but they are perhaps 
applicable with greater force to the Hindus 
C ngal. To counteract this self-destruc- 

ndency among Hindus, there is 
ne remedy which will recommend 


hat the Hindu was born to be con- 
to other Non-Aryan religions and to 
natural prey ofevery other aggressive 
y. Solong as there are other 
the world ready to invade 
ism it must protect itself, and in 
$0goon proselytising. Bo long as 
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o all except those who seem to. 
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there are millions of men in India who 
claim the interests of their community anq 
religion first and everything else afte. - 
wards, Hindus must be on their guard 
if they want to live. If there is narrow. 
ness inthe Vedic ideal, therein lies the 
salvation of the Hindus and their ver 
existence depends on it. They cannot 
allow themselves in the name of liberality, 
philanthropy or even patriotism, to be 
completely overwhelmed and swallowed by 
any other community. Theirs is the only 
ideal which is truly and purely Indian. 


in the Hindu society all over India. These 
are most patent in Bengal. Bengali 
Hindus are moreover, more timid and legs 
virile than their brethren of other provin- 
ces. They have a right to be rescued by 
their manlier co-religionists of upper - 
provinces. In the evil days of old, when 
Vedic religion was about to die out in 
Bengal, a band of Aryans from Kanauj 
came to her rescue. Twelve centuries — 
have rolled by; Bengal is again in dire 
distress. If she is not saved in time, the | 
whole fabric of Aryan culture may be. 
extinct in her home. Will not the Arya 


Signs of disintegration are not wanting 
|: 


$ 
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Samaj come and revive the sacred fire in 


this otherwise doomed province? Bengal 

seems to have sunk so low that she is in- 
capable.of helping herself. She must be | 
taught the value of Hindu unity,fraternity, | 
efficient organization and thorough and _ 
real social reform. | 


Among the depressed classes, there is 8 
vast field of work. 'To make its influence 
felt, the Samaj can start a college in 
Calcutta orin some important centre in 
East Bengal, with a few connected 
Schools. 


It may seem presumptuous on my part l 


to make these costly suggestious as Iam 
unable to contribute anything towards 


the expenses. But though a poor man, my 
heart bleeds when I think of this ill-fated 
province. I am not familiar with the inner 
condition of the Punjab; but there the 
Samaj is doing its utmost to save the dy- 
ing Hindus, But the Bengalis have nof 


: lifted a finger to save their dying 
s brothren. One Bengali gentleman a true 
— patrios though not of the popula: brand, 
has iodin vain to turn our attention to 
theslow bus suce cxtincsion this awaits ए :. 
But his voice has beon a vo.ce in the wilder- 
ness and he was moreovor laughed ab 
and slighted by many, who thought, ho 
‘oughs to hyve cxhausied his breath only 
jn abusing the Government ; for according 
- tomany that is the only test and measure 


Some time ago there appeared an article 
in the Vedic Magazine under the heading 
of ‘Spirutualism, a fad’. It would be more 
appropriate to call it a fraud, though noc 
always conscious fraud. It is common 
tactics onthe part of the supporters of 
this new religion to cite the names of a 

few prominent scientists who give their 

allegiance to Spiritualism and thus shut 
the mouth of the uncritical funwary. 

Wallace, Crooks, Beunct, and Lodgeeare a 

striking array of naj:os but be it rcmem- 

bered, that no creed, theory or dogma 
whether concerning religion, society 
Or science, has ever been without its great 
— disciples and yet how many scientific theo- 
— pies and religious dogmas have ciumllcd 
into pieces within tho last 50 years! How 
= many sane people to-day, bcliovo in the 
flat earth, the bodily resurrection of Jesus 
or his Virgin birth, witchcraft, the divine 
right of kings, the Christian thcory of 
creation, so on and so forth and yet can 
t be seriously disputed that all these 
theories wer? believed. in by otherwise 
some of the greatest personages in his- 
tory ? . 
. tis impossible to discuss Spiritualism 
from ovory aspect, within the scopo ofa 
Small article Lut I think the study of the 
history and characters of Mcd.ums would 
be most profitable ; because “ Mcd.ums ” 
as is woll said by Joseph McCabe “ are the 
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of patriotism. This gentleman may be of 
great use to the Samaj, for he is a man of 
some substance. ‘There may be others who 
will come forward, once they are convinced 
of tho necessity of such work. Above all, that 
God, whom our forefathers worshipped 
hears and soul will stand by the Samaj 
and crown its efforts with success. Will 
the Samaj at once commence active propa- 
ganda in Bengal and thus rescue her in 
time ? 


SPIRITUALISNI—À FRAUD 


(By Mr. J. R. Baat, M.B. C. H. B. D. T. M.) 


priests of tho Spiritualist religion. They 
are the indispensable channels of com- 
munication with the other world. From 
them alone and through them alone can 
one learn the conditions under which 
manifestations may be expected. Were they 
to form a Union or go on strike the lifo 
of the new religion would be more com- 
pletely suspended than the lfe of any 
other veligion. They control the cntire 
output of evidence. They guard the gates of 
the beyond. They ave the pricets of the 
new zelegion. है 

Modern spiritualism was born in the year 
lets when a fraudulent little American 
fainily-syndicate was formed with Mrs. 
Wish as tho managing director with the 
purpose cf making a profitable con- 
cern, the power of her younger sisters 
to rap ous “spirit” communications 
with the joints of their tose. And from 
chat day until ours, there is hardly 
a single promment medium who has not 
been convicted cf fraud. The following 
is the verdict of the French astronomer 
Flammarion who believes that mediums 
do possess abnormal powers and has stu- 
dicd them for nearly sixty years: — 


«Isis the same with all mediums, malo 


‘and female. I believe I have had all of 


thom from various parts of the world at 
my house during the last 40 years. One 
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may lay it down as a principle that all 
professional mediums cheat but they do 
not cheat always. ‘ 


Great fuss is made about paid, and 
unpaid, mediums. This is what tho 
experienced astronomer says about them: — 
* | have seen unpaid mediums; men and 
women of the world cheat without the 
least scruple out of sheer vanity, or from 
a still less creditable motive—the 
love of deceiving. You must distrust 
both classes (paid and unpaid"). 


Listen to the verdict of a medical man 
of leisure and means who studied the 
mediumistic phenomena for 30 years— 
Baron Von Sehrenk-Notzing: — 


* Tt jis indisputable that nearly every 
professional medium (and many private 
ediums) does part of the performance 
y fraud. Conscious and unconsious fraud 
lays animunense part in tho field...” 

Mr. Herward Corrington who has stu- 
died mediums for 2 decades in various 
parts of the world says:— “ Ninoty-eight 
per cent of the (Physical) phenomena are 
fraudulent,’ One must guard against the 


distinction of paid and unpaid mediums. 


The unpaid ones are generally found to be 
living in luxury in the company of people 
above their social position. They are 
kept by some wealthy lady ; no charge is 
made at the door to convince the sitters of 
the lack of any pecuniary motive for fraud. 
Not many yoars ago, Professor Reichel 
tired of exposing professional med.ums 
heard that the daughter of a high official 
of Costa Richa was producing wonderful 
materialisations. On going there and 
studying the whole phenomena, he found, 
the ghost was a servant girl or her mother 
smuggled in through the back door. The 
medium refused to materialise a ghost. 
She could’nt do it. The daughter of 
an Italian chemist Hinda Gazerra 
cheated scientific and professional men 
for 8 years (l908-l]) but, was at 
last found to conceal her ‘ghosts’ 
and ‘apports’ in hcr false hair and her 
under clothing. Even Sir A. C. Doyle 
wants to classify mediums into white, 
grey and black In accordance with the 
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degree of their genuineness. The four A 


spotless ones were Home, Staintion Moses, 
Mrs. Piper and Mrs, Everett— not a 
great record for 70. years But all these 
show-white mediuins have been found 
out and exposed, several times during 
their amediumistic career and still men 
like Conan Doyle go on believing in 
and preaching their snow-whiteness. 


In ISéb a London 
( Mrs. Lyon. ) Home, 
her in touch with her dead husband. 
This he did at once of course. He 
stuck to the lady and got imincnse sums 
from her by bringing messages from the 
dead husband to the effect, that she should 
adopt Home and endow him. She gave 
him at once £2600. Latcr on by the 
saine fraudulent mcans, he got £7000 
from her. Horne was sued; the case was 
in London from April %0 to May llóts 
under Vice Chanccllor-Gifford and the 
court of justice compelled Hone to return 
the lot. This is the official judgment 
ona white medium. 


widow, 


wealthy à 
to ge 


asked 


Stainton Moses chose an exclusive circle 
of sitters who would never look for fraud. 
Carzington says, “no test conditions were 
ever allowed $o be imposed upon this 
medium". His tricks were always per- 
formod in very bad light (if auy) before 
a few chosen uncritical friends. 

Take the Foxes who began the move- 
ment. In JES Margaretta Fox who had 
married Captain Kane and had been 
brought to some sense of her muscon- 
duct by him confessed (im the New York 
Herald September, 24) that the move- 
ment was from the start a gross fraud 
engineered for profit by her elder 
sister and that the whole. spiritualist 
movement of America was steeped in 
fraud and immorality. 


Mrs. Guppy who duped Russel Wallace 
for years, was caught at Amsterdam in 
I878, along with Rita and Williams and 
they were searched. Rita had a false beard, 
six handkcichicfs and a bottle of phos- 
-phorised oi]. Williams had the familiar 
^black beard and dirty drapery of “ Jobu 
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E "(the converted pirate) and scents. 


The story of Florence Cook who has 
duped such a great scientist as Sir William 
rooks , is most interesting. Suffice it to 
say that she was exposed four times and 
When ultimately, she saw that even Sir 
William Crooks was not quite satisfied 
and wanted to impose very rigorous 
tesis on her, she declared that her mission 
‘Was over, of course. Always so when 
found out. ‘ Craddock the most famous 
:materialising medium in England who had 
tduped the most cultivated spiritualists of 
lLondon for years, was cauzht and fined 
[0 and costs ab London, in 903. Marthe 
lBerand the next sensation of the spiritua- 
lliss world was caught in I907 
and had to be transformed into '*Evac.' 
क the wonderful San-Francisco 
maker of ghosts was exposed in France in 
908. Vom-Abend, the marvel of Berlin 
and the pot of the German Spirtualist 
ene 200 was exposed and arrested in 
[909, Bailey, the pride of the Australian 
Sipiritualists was unmasked in France in 
I9I0, One can go on adding to the list of 
hose Spiritualist . modiums incluling, 

"owler Hudson, Miswood, Mme. Blavatsky 
vnd showing how every one of them was 
found oub and their trickery exposed. 
| Tho raps, levitations, materialisation,ote. 
ure all done by fraud in a very clever manner 
und a demonstration of how they are done 
Was given by Margaretta Fox (one of the 
cunders of Spicitualism) in New: York in 

publicly. Tons of phosphorous have 
æn used in the service of rel igion since 
£348, Tt has taken the place of incense. The 
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Saintly Moses twice had a nasty mess with 
his boséle of phosphorous. Certain sulphides 
electricity (in modern times) and chernicals 
of the pyro-technic port, and phosphorous 
aro used in the production of luminous 
phenomena. Mr. SidneyHamilton described 
in Pearson's weekly ( February 28,820 )an 
illustrated catalogue of 40 pages, which he 
had with great difficulty secured. Ib was 
the secret catalogue of a firm that supplied 
apparatus to mediums. The outfit includes 
* a self-playing guitar'".a telescopic alum- 
inium trumpet (for direct voice ) magic 
tables, luminous objects, and even a fully 
materialised female form ( with face that 
convinces ) floats about the room 
and disappears......... price £0, "For Rs.40 
you can get an apparatus which will 
levitate a table so effectively that 2 or 3 
persons can not hold the table down. 


Such is the Spiritualism ! Any one who, 
knowing the facts about the mediums can 
seriously believe in the spirit messages, 
from the other world, is not very parti- 
cular whether he is deceived or not. Part 
of such like phenomena as automatic 
writing etc can be explained quite natural- 
ly and so are certain psychological manifes- 
tutions, the trance etc. The latest researches 
of Freud, and Jung in the realms of the 
unconscious and pre-conscious mind, will 
explain almost all cases of multiple 
personalities. Now it will not be seriously 
disputed that during the last 7 years, these 
mediums or priests have perpetrated more 
fraud than was ever attributed to any 
priesthood before. Christian Church seems 
spotless in comparison. 


The Vedic Dharma and Christianity. 


E. Dharma is the fountain-head 
tt all religions as Sanskrit is the 
mother of all languages. Iù is the 
E the first Dharma on the face 
e. earbh. Such is the belief of all 
ans whateyer sect they may belong 


"o ~~ 


(By P. DHARMA DEVA SIDDHANTALANKAR.) 


to. If Vedas are truly the revealed 
books as all the Aryans certainly ber 
lieve, it naturally follows that all the 


sublime teachings of the different scri- 
ptures should be found in them. My 
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| of these Holy Scriptures convin- 
ces me that that is really the ca 


To-day I propose to deal with the 
relation of Christianity with Vedic 
Dharma. 


At first sicht, it may seom diffi- 
cult to find out any correspondence be- 
tween these two religions ; but even a 
moment's thought will show us that 
there are many poinis of contact bet- 
ween them. Let us take into account 
both the points of contact and difference 
and then alone we shall be ina position 
to decids waich of the two religions is 
more acceptable. 


(I) The first point of contact is 
shat both of them assert the Fatherhsod 
of God. I need nob quote from the 
Bible in this matter, and the following 
verses. from the Vedas are enoucl 
give countenance to my statement. 


to 


(a) e हि नः पिता वसो त्वं साता शतक्रतो 
चभू विय ॥ Thou art our Father, O Lord 
Thou art our Divine mother. 

- tn 
(b) ख नो वन्धुज्रनिता ख Pram 7. ८. 
God is our Friend Father and dispenser 
of justice 
(c) अञ्चि मन्ये पितरमञ्चिवापिमसि सात 


मित्सखायम्‌ i. ०. I regard God as my 


Father, as my Brother and my Friend. 
(d) anà gaea faataa । 0 
Lord! Thou art our Father 
giver of true wisdom. 
(c) यो नः पता जनिता यो fara 7. ८. 
God is our protecior Father and dis- 
penser of justice 


It is clear thus that Vedas mention 
the Fatherhood of God in the most 
unmistakable terms ; not only that, but 

go a step further and teach us io 


and the 


THE VEDIC DHARMA AND CHRISTIANITY. 


- | 


regard God as our Divine mother the 
embodiment of Love pure and simple 


(2) The second point of contacts 
which is based upon ihe Fatherhood 
of God is the brotherhood of mankind 
Inthe Bible there are references to 
this universal brotherhood but nowhere 
is ib expressed in such unmistakable 
and impressive terms as in the Vedic 

- . ~ 

verses like अज्ये एासो अक्लनिष्ठास Un सश्रातरा 
ast. 
qug: 


men are brothers. There is none super- 
ior amone them none inferior by birth. 
Inan other verse the word अछुतस्य पुत्रः 
children of the Immortal God 
has boen used for all persons to what- 
ever casta, creed and country they may 
belong 

(3) The third point of contact is 
‘no balie! that realisation of God has for 
foundation the purity of heart 
Jesus lays much stress on it, so much so 

Mr. Renan in his "Life of Jesus | 
referring to this matter writes :— 

* An absolutely new idea, the idea 
of worship founded on the purity of 
heart and human brotherhood, through 
Jesus entered into the world—An idea 
so elevated that the Christian Church 
ougus to make ib its distinguishing 
feature 

As regards the sublimeness of this idea 
of worship founded on the purity of heart 
thers can not bs the least shadow of a 
doubt. But the question is, is it really 

n absolutely new idea as Mr. Renan 

vould have us believe? In my humble 
opinion the answer to this question can 
be given in the affirmative. In the 
Vedas we find times out of number 
passages like मायुच्यहि भनसा दैव्येन and 


सौभगाय which emphasise that all 


4.2. ; Us le 


[65 


तन्मे सनः शिवसंकट्पम sq i.e. Let us always 


have & divine mind. Leb our i 
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Fr entertain good thoughts. These 
passages When studied infpartially lead 
! usto (no conclusion that this sublime 
idea of worship founded on ths puri- 
ty of heart was not a strange idea at 
least to the Vedic sages taking even for 
‘granted that the Vedas are human 
compositions. 


EC 


4 the Omni8cience of God. Though 
in the old ‘Testament there are 


The fourth point of contact is 


hundred and one passages to show 
that the Jewish God is not free from 
errors. Passages, like “Thy Father 
- which seeth in secret himself shall re- 
ward thee openly" abound in the new 
T Testament. Is that not -a Vedic 
idea? We are expressly told in the 
e 
Atharva Veda “सर्व ag राजा वरूणो विचष्टे 
यदन्तरा रोदसी य स्पररूवावू ie. King Varuna 


(God k^ows everything of this earth 
as well as of the sky above. None can 
ever escape from Him. Where two 
persons meet He is there as the third. 
I need not dwell at lengih on this point. 

(5) The next point of contact ber 
tween the Vedic Dharma and Christia- 
nity is the Golden rule expressed in the 
words “Ail things whatsoever you 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
also so to them. For this is the Law 

. and the Prophets.” In the Yajur- 

_ veda “we find this Golden Rule enun- 

ciated in the following unmistakable 

à यस्तु सर्वाणि भूतान्यात्पन्नेवाजुश्य.त | 

सत्रे भूतेषु चात्मानं, ततो न विचिकित्सति ॥ 

He who looks on all beings as his 

Own selves and sees. universal spirit 

ervading them all, can never hold any 

emg on earti in contempt. 

To look on all beings as your own selves 

~is that not the foundation of the 
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in: clear terms as quoted above. Ii goes 
without saying then that the most 
sublime Golden Rule mentioned in ihe 
Bible is not at all original. 

(6) Setting aside many minor points 
of contact we come to what according 
to the Christians is the bublimest and 
mosi original teaching of the Bible. I 
mean “Tove your enemies. Bless them 
that curse you. Do good to them 
that hate you and pray for them that 
despitefully use and persecute you." 

As regards the noble-mindedness and 
largeheartedness of Jesus who gave such 
a noble piece of instruction to his discip- 
les we have not the least shadow of a 
doubt. But the question is, is this 
noble precept not to be found in ancient 
Sanskrit, Pali and Hebrew Literature ? 
None who has taken pains to study the 
literature of the above languages will 
make bold to answer the question in 
the affirmative. Even a bird’s eye view 
of ancient literature will convince 
us that almost all sages and great souls 
in all ages have been preaching the 
same thing. Verses like 

ARIAT Htc TARA सा थुना su । 

जयेत्कदर्यं दानेन, जयेत्सत्येन चानृतम्‌ ॥ 
which abound in the Mahabharata and 
the Pali literature are sufficient to 

ear me out. When we turn our atten- 


tion to the Vedas themselves, we are 
taken aback by finding verses like 


मित्रस्याहं agi सर्वाणि भूतानि समीक्षे d.e. 
Let me see all beings with friendly 
eyes अनमित्रं नः प्रश्वादनमित्र न उत्तरात्‌ | 
zx मित्रं तो ऽधरादन मित्रं Grewia Let 
me have no enemy in any direction 
aat आशा मम मित्रं भवन्तु and आरे द्वेषांसि 
agaga which mean, “Let all persons 


ना 


हय फ्रा 


| all directions be my friends and let 
us throw offall feeling of enmity and 
hatred. All passages of this nature 
which occur in the Vedas at 
many pleces show beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt that to love 
all baings on earth is the principal 
teaching of the Vedic Dharma. But it 
must be borne in mind that taking into 
consideration the interest of the whole 
sosiety Vol. does not prevent Ksha- 
tryas from punishing and even killing 
persons who stand in the way of 
general good. lb asks them, however, 
| discharge that duty with a disinter- 
ted heart free from the spirit of 
rene or personal hatred. It may be 
3arly brought home to us by the words 
hich Veda puts in the mouth of a 
ictorious general addressed to his 
defeated enemy. These words are 


eq प्रदिशो मे भगन्तु, qier दिष्मो अभय 
at अछतु 8, e. Let me have no enemy 


in any direction. I have no enmity 
even with thee. Let there be fearless- 
ness from all sides. 


How beautifully these words give 
expression to the truth that Vedas 
prevent us from entertaining any ill- 


| — feeling even towards our enemies. 


Here I need not deal at length with 
the fact that in beautiful and most 
impressive words like “when thou doest 


alms, let not thy left hand know what 


thy right - hand doeth " Jesus only 
echoes the teachings of Gita which in 
every line lays the greatest stress on 
disinterested work. 


These points of contact between the 
two religions prove beyond doubt that 
they are not quite different from each 
other. Jesus never laid stress on dog- 


mas, Many eminent scholars hold the 


नि THE VEDIC DHARMA AND CHRISTIANITY, 


view that the first three synoptical 
Gospels do not give tone to the received 
dogmas of the present-day Christians. 
Here I do not propose to dwell upon 
the subject at length. I shall only refer 
(o sone passages from the Bible and 
then leavethe readers to form their 
own judgment. _ 

Let me take first the Christian dogma 
of Redemption by grace. According to 
this dogma it is only through the 
Divine grace that the sinful nature of 
man wears off and he is able to abtain 
salvation. It is only by having faith 
in the name of the Holy Son that sal- 


vation falls within the reach of a 
human being. Thus says the 4th 


Gospel * He that believeth in Jesus 
Christ is not condemned, but he that be- 
leived not is condemned already because 
he hath not believeth in the name oF 
the only begotten son of God. 
In the synopiical Gospels how- 
ever there is very little to support this 
dogma. We read for instance in St, 
Matthew:— Not every one that sayeth 
unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kiedom pf God, but he that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven. 
In another place Jesus says to his disci- 
ples :—Except your righteousness shall 
exceed the rightionsness of Scribes and 
Pharisees, you shall in no case enter m- 
to the kingdom of heaven. 


Passages of this nature are in perfect 
harmony with the Law of action enun- 
ciated in the Shastras. They are, how- 
ever quite at variance with the dogma of 
Redemption by grace which is undoub- 
tedly the foundation of Christianity. 

Tit us takenow the dogma of the 
Divinity or Sonship of Jesus Christ. 

The epithet ( Son of God ) has been 
used eyen in the Synoptical Gospels but 
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passages from the Bible 
will convince us that all 
are righteous persons may be called 
by that name. (॥) Blessed are the 
peace-makers for they shall be called 
the children of God. (2) That ye may 
be the chlidren of your Father which is 
inheaven. (3). Ye shall be the child- 
enofthe Highest. (4) Pray io thy 
ather which is in secret. 


We are justified in concluding then 
that to regard Christ as the only begotten 
Son of God is not at all subscribed to by 
the Synoptical Gospels. 


_ Now we come to the dogma of Trinity. 
This Trinity consists of Holy Ghost, 
E Father and Holy Son. These 
three though separate are also one—by 
What miraculous formula is a riddle. 
There is only one verse in 
the Bible which expressly mentions 
this Trinity. The verse runs as 
follows :— There are three that bear 
record in heaven, the Father, the Word 
andthe Holy Ghost and these three 
“are one.’ (John I) Regarding this 
verse it is interesting to note that it 
‘Was not found in the Bible edited by 
Erasmus in I5I6 A.D. Even Luther 
while editing the Bible omitted this 
verse perhaps regarding it as an un- 
‘fortunate interpolation. In no ancient 
manuscript this verse is to be seen 
These facts may throw sufficient light 
‘on the spurious nature of the verse on 
hich is founded the principal dogma 
‘of Chritianity. The points of difference 
tween the two religions are too well- 
Snown to be mentioned here in detail. 
‘The Vedic Dharma is purely monotheis- 
‘tle, According to it God alone is to be 
W pped and all beings on earth are 
lldren. Christianity teaches that 
lone is the saviour of the world. 
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lf it is only by having faith in the 
name of Jesus Christ that men may be 
saved, does it not follow that all those 
propheis who preceded Jesus were 
thrown into Hell. Will our Christian 
brethren assert this ? Can sucha dogma 
ever stand the test of reason ? Accor- 
ding to. the Vedic Dharma, men, how- 
ever noble-iminded they may be can not 
be expected to be altogether free from 
all shortcomings and weaknesses. It is 
God alone who saves mankind by sending 
His Divine grace every now and tben 
and not Moses,Jesus,Mohammed and 
other Prophets. Jesus himself gave 
utterance to this truth when he said, 
"Why calles; thou me good? None is 
good save Ged only"! Is it nota sur- 
prising matter that the followers of the 
same Jesus who did not like to be call- 
ed good'even, regard him as the only 
saviour of Humanity? 


The second point of: difference bet- 
ween the two religions is regarding the 
eternity of three things. Vedic 
Dharma teaches that God, soul and 
matter—these three are eternal, where- 
as the Bible does not make mention of 
any other eternal but Ged. T leave it 
to the readers to judge which of the 
two relegions is more logical on this 
point. है य 

The third point of difference is as 
regards wealth. Condemning riches 
downright Jesus goes so far as to 
say “It is easier for a camel to enter 
into the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God.” The Vedic Dharm however 
taking into the consideration the 
utility of well-earned riches for brin- 


ging about the welfare of society never 


looks down upon them. Riches are 
not to blame if a man makes bad use 
of them, 
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ngaside many other important 
inthis couneetion we come to 
question which of the two religion: 
i cseptable. La my opinion 
at religion is more acceptable waicn 
leads to the harmonious development 
of mankind and whose teachings are 
in keeping with scientific principle 
nd philosophical thoughts. While 
- writing on Christianity I can nob for- 
bear mentioning those martyrs who 
have left behind them immortal names 
on account of the persecutions they 
met with from the hands of the 
Christian dogmatists. Hypatia, Arias 
Palasions. Golelid, Bruno and thou- 
sands of others had io suffer imprison- 
mentand even death for preaching scien- 
bific principles like the plurality of worlds 


= 
á 
H 


^ 


t 


(By Pr 


Standing ata corner of a bazar in 
rachi one day, I heard little boys and 
opkeepers and carriage drivers shout 
barat Mata ki Jai.. And I asked 
yself:— Do they realise what is 
meant by Bharat? For Bharat is not 
these stones or this earth. Bharat 
tands for a darshan, a vision. In vision 
s strength, is shakti. A vision is not 
॥ fancy, a merethought. It isa strong 
ve force, an Ideal which is more 
^ E. la idea. A nation never achieved 
— Freedom by shouis and shows. Free- 
dom grows out of Greatness, and a 
nation attains to greatness by verity- 
ing some vision. 


= Acient Rome was great. Her vision 
was Power. She showed it in her 
conquests and Organisation. Ancient 
E was great. Her vision was 


THE VISION INDIA HAS WORSHIPPED 


imperialism British 
essentially 
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and revolution of the earth round | 
sun which according io the Inquisiti 
court were ‘expressly contrary to th 
Holy Scriptures.’ But I can veniuret 
say that that is not ab all the case wit] 
the Vedic Dharma. Not only are i 
teachings in perfect harmony 
modern science as scholars like Je'cc Ilia 
have rightly observed, but in its scri 
tures are mentioned many ecientifi 
truths asSwami Daya Nanda Saraswaie 
Shriyut Aravindo Ghosh and man 
other scholars of note have succe 

fully proved. Vedic Dharma takes i 
consideration the physical spiritual 
and social development of mankind an‘ 
therefore is undoubtedly the first ani 
purest Dharma on the face of the earth 


The Vision India has Worshipped. 
L. VASWANI, M.A.) à 


Beauty. She shewcd it in her art, h 
literature, her philercpl.y, and social | 
The modern West is not witkcut i 
elements of greainces. Three of these 
(L)sctence (2) pclitics and (3) industr 
The West has dcvelcped a spi 
of Science which India necds to cnric 
her life. The Weert kas develcped 
political conscicutncts which, if wi 
regulated, may ycb epen new 
in ike world’s Scripture of Frccdo 
And irdusiry is a d«mirant chara 
cristic of the medern paicd. Cura 
is industrial. Britain’s imperialism 
in this regard, differcnt frem Ran 
impervislalicm 
economic. lis motive is 
ploitation. Britain docs ret come 


terms wilh the Turk, because Brit 
wants Mosul oil. Britain’s 


interes 


India is primarily economic. India 
is a good market for British “ goods" 
The British "Empire" is a big Busi- 
s House. 

What is the vision which India has 
gshipped? It is the vision of an 
jmer Realm. Great is. science; and 
reater wonders will science reveal 
to us in the coming ycars. Yet what 
js science without moral values? Force 
of nature? Yes. But there are deeper 
forces, the Hidden Forces of the 
‘Self, the Atman. These did India study 
n the long ago. 


Politics ? But more than * Politics " 
are the Vision and the Dream of the 
. Inner Realm. And they who built Arya- 
vart were not politicians but Dreamers 
‘Singers, Poets, Sages, Jtishis. Profes- 
sional politicians have oftener than not 
mismanaged national affairs. Seers 
have been the saviours of nations. 


' The great Ones of India studied 
an Inner Realm, studied its Laws, 
One of these only may I indicate 


‘ 


today. It is referred to, again and again 
n India’s Scriptures and Epics. An 
; panishad mentions ib in pregnant 
words.— Whatever is, is God-vestured. 
Rejoice through Renunciation, “ This 
Law—of seeking anand, in and through 
Renunciation, —was sought to be 
Orked out, as ib seems to me in 
the literature and Philosophy and re- 
ligion and asrams of Aryavarta. Brah- 
acharya was the basis of student-life. 
tudent was to shun luxuries. The 


useholder was to live a lifeof con- 


“eminently men of tapasya, of renun- 
. The same Law was sought to 
orked out in the varnas of old, 


cia 
ih: 
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The Brahmin was to teach but not 
make money, the Kshatrya king ruled 
but with an aspiration later to re- 
nounce. The Vaishya earned but did not 
become a “profiteer” or a multi- 
millionare. 

It was a refined civilisation evolved 
by Aryans in India. And a striking 
feature of ib was,—simple life not 
bhoga (sense enjoyment). Much of what 
is naincd “ civilisation ' to day is really 
bhogacharya. Aryan Civilization was 
inspired by Bramacharya. It was a 
Civilisation which offered its fruits 
at the Feet of God. A volume has 
been recently published. Ii is named 
“Civilization in the United States.” It 
is written by 30 contributors. And, 
the conclusion arrived at by all these 
learned writers is:—Civilization in the 
United States,—there is none. The 
unanimous decision of 30 is significant. 
Motors, picnics, cinemas, gramophones 
and many other things. But these 
are instruments of Bhoga. And Civili- 
zation is not Bhoga. Families are 
becoming smaller in several Western 
countries. Marriage has ceased to bea 
sacrament. Journalism is falling more 
and more into the hands of disho- 
nest writers. Politics are being invaded 
more and more by opportunists. A 
democracy to be safe must be swayed 
not by mountebanks but by sages, 
by thinkers, by men of sacrifice. 


Rejoice in Renunciation ;—such is the 
vision India worshipped in the days 
of her greatness. What vision will 
you worship? There are, “ Parties, 
to-day,—you say,—in the National 
Camp. Let each party do iis work. 
But let the Motto of all be National 
Tranformation through the power of 
Renunciation. The other night, I 
dreamt a dream, I wandered here 
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and there; then there came a voice 
Saying ;—Arise and See, and I went 
into a little boat, and I saw there 
some people. They called themselves 
Pilgrims. And they were wounded, and 
Llasked what was the meaning of it all 
and a voice said :— Wait and sec. And 
soon the little Boat of my little dream 
touched the shore. And upon the shore 
stood radiant forms. And they looked 
at the wounded ones, the pilgrims 
in the Boat, and greeted them in joyous 
strains :—' Well-done! Worshippers of 
the Vision! Well-done ye that are woun- 


ded in the great good Fight!” Speaking - 
to young men ai this anxious hour in our 
destiny, let me say :—India o m 
a vision of Renunciation when she w 
Great. Worship ye the same vision to 
day, then enter the Fieldof Action 
Suffering will be your reward. It may 
be you will be wounded, but you wil p. 
have your place in the Pilgrims’ Boat; 
and you will know that on the other. 
side stand the  Rishis, the Spiritual 
Leaders to greet you in joy :—Well- 
done, ye that are wounded,—in Free- 
dom's Fight. 


INDUSTRIALISM IN iNDIA. 


(By Pr. PARMANANDA B. A.) 


While reading Manu, one comes across his 
condemnation of big machinery and asks 
 himselfif Manu would take him back to 
the condition of wild beasts from whom he 
thinks he has emerged after a long struggle 
and a trying course of evolution. Machi- 
nery has effected a great saving of human- 
labour aud has at the same time added 
= to the comforts and luxuries which the 
modern mind has learnt to hanker after. 
Nobody with a grain of common sense in 
him would discard all machinery or deny 
its benefits. Machinery has its place in 
human society in all times and in almost 
all climes. Even tho Negro of Africa has his 
- bow and arrow wherewith he can kill birds 
. of prey and keep his body and soul to- 
gebher. The most ignorant and the most 
- isolated people of any country, say India, 
. make use of soe sort of machinery and 
- totheix advantage. This same Manu while 
. enumerating the five sins that a househol- 
der brings daily upon himself and while 
suggesting the five big Yajnas as an 
expiatory measure, doesn’t recommend 
a wholesale rejection of the grindstone, 
- pestle and mortar and the hearth ete. 


The question, therefore, reduces itself into 
a vory simple thing. 50793 machinery i 
unavoidable; we can’t go without it. But 
our contention is that big machinery iS 
distinctly-harmful in the interests of D 
kind, much moro in the caso of ndia 
which is ‘already the victim of economie 
exploitation, physical emasculation and 
moral destruction For a better under 
standing of the subject the issue ha: 
been confined in these lines to a review 0 
tho good and the evil that canals ant 
railways have brought to us, as ordinaril 
andapparontly thoy bespeak prosperity 
and contentment in any country accordin 
tothe canons of the present day civili 
zation. 

In India too it is tacitly assumed in ofica 
records and in tho so-called cducate 
circles, that they have conferred untol 
blessings on an ungrateful people as thos 
who challenge this statement are calle 
But it will be seun in the following line 
that the blessing has not been an unmixe 
one. On the other hand it has been ou 
balanced by the harm and even mischi 
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| these canals and railways have posi- 
ively done, 

Taking only one out of the many scour- 
esof these railways, we have merely to 
ll before our eyes the dreadful picture 
of the floods that swept over the smiling 
lains anl beautiful towns and villages 
f Bongal and Assam very recently. It is 
impo.tant to note in this connection that 
he Modern Review of Calcuiba, a very 
sane, popular and responsible monthly, 
holds the Assam-Bengalltulway responsible 
toa great extent for the enormous loss of 
life and property that these floods meant. 
Nearer home,we have thepainful experience 
of some parts of the Punjab of only a f-w 
years back. One could finger out the district 
of Sialkot for instance, where the farmers 
had to cut the railway line at several places 
“in order to provide an outlet for tho water 
that had gathered in the fields and that 
had rendered all cultivation impossible, 
From these two occurrences, it is easy to 
notice another evil that this growing net- 
work of railways is doing. The railway 
 |me is generally placed on a considerably 
higher level than the adjoining surface. 
‘The result is that water genorally accurnu- 
lates on both sides of the railway and this 
accumulated water gives birth to malaria 
and other foul diseases. In dry parts of 
‘our country, malaria is quite a new thing 
for tho inhabitants of the soil. It has 
taken avery big toll of human lives in 
places where fifty years before nobody knew 
any thing about it Myriads, millions of 
. Indian people have succumbed to it and 
have been permanently debilitated by 
malaria. Tho question pertinent to the 
subject arises:-- What if a few comforts and 
advantages come to usand we have t? pay 
ucha heavy prico for them ? 


lt is thus clear from the above that rail- 


round. 
ould point out that it is not intended 
run down the railway system which like 
ty other thing in the world has a good 
o say for it. Whatis meant here is 
io weigh the advantages and disadvan- 
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tages in the balance of human reason 


and to suggest if possible what is 
comparatively less harmful. As regards 


the latter point it will do to quote tha 
op.nion of tha Modern Review itself, 
In one of its Editorial notes, it was 
suggested that locomotive engine is nof 
the last word in scicnze and that some 
countries like France and America have 
realised the truth of this remark and they 
spend more on their public roads than on 
railway lines, Public. Roads can be availa- 
bls for all kinds of wheeled traftic, while 
the railway lines can accomodate only 
one. Moreover they do not absorb so 
inuch of useful land which if brought under 
cultivation could be turned into gold. As 
for infection, it requires no logic to prove 
that inspite of all precautionary measures 
that are taken, quarantines and the like, 
contagious diseases have spread. This is 
quiie a new and lamentable feature in the 
history of the Indian nation. Beubonie 
and pneumonic plague, pneumonia, and 
particularly influenza are purely out- 
landish scourges. 


Andwhat justification possibly could there 
be for the loss of human life and cattle that 
one daily hears of in connection with railway 
accidents ? The piteous cries of passengers 
that were killed in the railway accident 
near Mewa Nanda are still ringing in our 
ears. ‘Similarly the ghastly echoes of the 
Tiiddhowal tragedy have not yet died out. * 
So much for the other dark side of the 
picture that railways present. Canals are, 
for the time being, a very productive means 
of irrigation and consequent cultivation. 
But it should never be forgotten that they 
aro also the source of much mischief. 

True, they fertilise many a virgin land 
but it connot be too strongly pointed out 
that they take away much from the 
strength of the soil that is already under 
cultivation. The produce of the land 
irrigated by caitals js generally far inferior 
to well-water or ><n-water produce. Nel- 
ther do men and animals fare better. Canals 
have introduced mosquitos where they were 
entirely unknown. And mosquitos and 
malaria have proved the curse of India, 
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Bengal has its woeful tale of depopulated 
cities and big flourishing towns,which were 
once very beautiful trade centres and the 
glory whereof eminent historians and 
statesmen have sung in unmistakable 
terms.. Canals and railways, it needs no 
logic to prove have, changed the geogra- 
phical conditions of India in our verylife- 
time. 
It may not be admitted, but it is 
none-the-less true that canals have given 
rise to much litigation and made Indians a 
nation of litigants. While India and 
Indians are all losers by this transac- 
tion, it is really the European Companies, 
Ralli, Sunday Patrick etc. that thrive and 
enjoy all the benefit that extra cultivation 
brings leaving the people of the soil to 
| atch each other’s bread and to cut oach 
thors throat for the same. Drunkenness 
mes to boot as a result of the penetra- 
jon of civilization or more correctly 
syphlisation heralded by these modern 
things with all their blinding glare 
and with all they mean in the secluded and 
comparatively contented interior of the 
country leaving both the zemindars and ten- 
ants permanent debtorsand quite atthe 
mercy of money-lenders and agricultural 
banks. Sir James Anthony Froule spoke 
out the naked truth when he said that 
three things usher in Occidental civiliza- 
tion and Occidental occupation everywhere, 
vsz., priests, (gun) powder and port wine. It 
is nob at all strange that Lord Ronaldshay, 
Sir Valentine Chirol, Sir George Lloyd 
or other British politicians saw in the 
non-co-operation movement an attempt to 
remove all vestige of this blessed 
cursed civilization (whatever it is). 


or 


And this capitalism; “where will it lead 
and land us? The mass of Indian 
people are under the thurad of these capita- 
lists who indulge in sport, their rings and 
speculations and who prosper at the cost 


INDUSTRIALISM IN INDIA. 


of the man of the field. We have seen 
whit penalties we have to pay under this 
system of monopolistic capitalism, we have 
scen how corporations and municipalitis 
and even big Government departments 
ficst cripple people by introducing elabo- 
rate machinery and afterwards when they 
have become accustomed to it, it is all of a 
sudden withheld leaving ‘the people to 
curse their lot. We have seen how even 
the primary requisites of human life, such 
as light and water could be shut out from 
the inhabitants of Amritsar during the 
fateful days of the martial law regime. 
And what about the vast army of idlers 
in England, in India and in almost every 
other country, the problem of the day? 
They are threatening the peace of the 


world no loss than they are troubling Eng- . 


land at the present moment. 


Then, who will hear the silent cries of 
babies that are burnt in the wombs of 
their mothers working in big mills and 
concerns not only in the West but also in 
some parts of India? And the tale of 
debauchery that is the direct result of the 
unnatural commingling of men and wo- 
men in factories and mines will never be 
told to effect. The late cry of poor Hira 
and her father Gangadhar in the tea-plan- 
tations of Assam scems also a cry in the 
wilderness, 

Bus industecialisé brother! Bo lest 
the wrath of Gol come upon thee. Don’t 
defy, Manu whose vision is invariably 
prophetic. Is was not all in vain that 
Christ said “Blessed are the poor for they 
wil see Gol’. Thore is a sure connec- 
tion between Mammon and Uurighteous- 
ness. Simple habits and godliness go hand 
in hand. Turn thy steps from this comp- 
lieabod industrialsm of the present day 
and reverb to the old era of peace, power 
and plenty. 
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Being a heterodox person I have not that 
a against the Puranas which some 
of you have. So I give my mental faculties 
‘that licence and relaxation which the stuly 
3 E. more abstruse subjects makes nocessary 
asa kind of mental holiday. Sol enjoy 
on occasions the music and mystic abandon- 
ment which tha Bhagawata Pucana 
affords io m3. And now and then I mike 
excursions into the lesser Puranas,as I did 
lately into Kalki. The great sage Vyasa 
. must have lived very long,.s he is supposed 
- to be living still,to pass through such 
varied development of styleas is represen- 
ted by different Puranas, Bhagawata and 
Kalki for example. There are poor 
imitations of “himself’, or great improve- 
ments in his style, or many personalities 
must have informod his saintly frame to 
permit of such variety of dicion, as if ha 
Was striving to express himself in some 
large rythrnic measure, as we find in thi 
grand song of the milk-ma:ds and in the 
hymn of Sushanta to Kalki. Almost 
recognisable echoes of .cach other we catch 
as we read both. 


Itseems somewhat regrettable that so 
tmany second rate poets of Sanskrit, trie 
io secure immortality for their composi- 
tions through anonymity or rather 
under the cloak of the revered Vyasa. 


y : author of Kalki Purana is a poet of 
no mean order as can be seen from his style 
and matter, though he can not be placed 
on the same pedestal as the author of 
Bhagavata. Porhaps he felt some justi- 
fication for his cloak on the basis of 
Inspiration, anq may have consoled himself 
with the idea that he was privileged to be 
the medium for the spiritual cummunica- 
ions of the ancient seer reputed to be still 
à the flesh, like the Theosophical 
ahatmas, 
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GENERALLY OF THE PuRANAs, 


ex 
e» 
[n 


(Bx M. S.) 


By the way this Purana has more to say 
about the great Rajarshis whom the 
Theosophsits have exploited for their mystic 
or mistic cult, than the few lines which 
Bhagawata Purana devotes to them. Un- 
fortunately for Theosophy these Rajarshis 
instead of being Jivaninuktas, are described 
in the Kalki Purana as warriors and rulers 
of the Satya-Yuga who are still waiting to 
marry and leave dynusties, about four 
hundred thousand years hence when the 
Satya-Yuga is to be inaugurated. Rather a 
long and tedious period to wait for those 
who wish to see the Heavenly Kingdom 
established on earth, when all sin and evil 
will be destroyed and goodness and righte- 
ousness will be established but we must 
not lose patience with the Puranas which 
love to deal with geological and cosmic 
periods. And who that has some know- 
ledge of human nature can quarrel with 
them for almost “divine” patience with and 
tolecation of evil, which systems of ethics 
and legislative institutions seem well nigh 
helpless to eradicate, oc even to diminish 


It seems to me that if mankind can be- 
come good in four hundred thousand years 
finally, J is a most hopeful and optimistic 
expectation, because many men knowing 
their own nature intimately despair of 
such a thing happoning before the dis- 
solution of this earth —a local pralaya, after 
all: .... I have often thought over the 
question what these Puranas are. The 
orthodox Hindu whose religion has become 
hinged on these treatises take them to 
be divinely inspired works of minor Rishis 
which contain nothing but absolute truth 
and tis belief is after all like the belief 
of all religious sects with reference to the 
sacred scriptures. The Puranas are said 
to be according to themselves, branches of 
the tree of Veda, as this one also says some- 
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where. In various Puranas it is clearly said 
that they are intended for those who can 
understand religion better in the form of 
stories and parables than in the more so- 
lid and perhaps drier forms of philoso- 
phic enunciation, Oshers hold that they 
belong to that period of human evolution 
when Bhakti or devotion comes to take pre- 
cadence Over knowledge in matters of 
religion. There is no doubt that a softer 
atmosphere, more emotional and perhaps 
weeker thin isto be found in the more 
vigorous hymns of Veda pervades these 
treatises, but it seems to be associated 
with a neglect or deterioration of the in- 
tellect. This view is strongly upheld by the 
more protestan; and iconoclastic schools 
hich began with cational Vaishnavas like 
l'abir, and have culminated with the vio- 
nt protest of the Br :hma and Arya Sama- 
əsin ċhəse days, the latter of which looks 
upon them as productions of minds muddl- 
ed by the visions of Hashish. In my hum- 
ble opinion both views are extreme and 
one-sided. The Purana however imperfect- 
ly expressed has a due place in the evolu- 
tionof the human consciousness, religious 
or otherwise. It is the symbol of the 
age of novel and romance with a high pur- 
pose. It aims at teaching great religious 
and social truihs:by means of stories which 
can entertain and hold the attention of 
men and women and children whom phil- 
osophical exegesis would send off dosing, 
and the majority of humans are in that stage 
still, We are in fact living in that very era 
in these times. The nineteenth century and 
the twentieth are pre-eminently the age 
of the novel for all purpose, and there is 
no doubt that the novel is being used 
for educative purposes by many writers. 
It is used for entertainment and killing 
the time of the upper class ** unemployed ” 
no doubt, bub in a very great measure 
it is. being used for educative and pro- 
paganda purposes. Even those who have 
bean dealing with philosophical abstrac- 
tions all thei: lives are often more 
owerfully impressed by a high aimed story 
which brings the mind in touch with 
more concrete forms of conception. The 
truth of self-sacrfice is often brought 
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home to one far more powerfully by rea. 
ding or witnessing a drama like To. 
Istoy’s, * Living Dead "than by reading 
a hundred platitudes about ethics in 
abstract statements. That is why «a li. 
ving example of self-sacrifice is a more 
potent incitement to deeds of sacrilice 


than a cartloads of books and a con- 
crete story is nearer to a happening 
than abstract teaching of virtues. This 


is the function which the Purana has tried 
to fulfil in its own way. It has been 
well said that mythology is the poetry 
of religion. And as the Aryan in.nd here 
as elsewhere has triod to deal with cos 
mic facts also in the light of religious- 
consciousness, in other words has tried 
to see and feel the purpose of God 
running through the veins of creation or 
nature if you please it has cast these 
facts of general evolution into the more or 
less anthropomorphic forms, even where 
they did not strictly speaking lend them- 
selves to this process. We see this pootical 
tendency inthe Veda where however it is 
less veiled and hence» less liable to mis- 
apprehension. Thore we witness the play of 
duty inthe forces and  cataclysms of 
nature, which according to spiritually 
blind anthropologists created religion by 
frightening man with what he did not 
understand. Does he understand these 
things now, very much better ? Only afew 
processes of a more immediate character, 
a few links in the unlimited chain of 
causation, and then a gulf anda blank, 
Let him who cares or can, be proud of 
this achievement. But it does not puff 
up even agnostics like Huxley and Herbert 
Spencer. These men have expressed 
their awe bordering on worship, before 
the incomprehensible mystery which 
works behind nature like a living mind, 
and Herbert Spencer finds it impossible 
to concieve of force as anything different 
from Will, and Huxley and Tyndal the 
latter of whom can not help being 
struck with the crystalising water as it 
freezes before a magnifying lantern as 
the work of intelligent ininds, of fairy 
spirits--can not understand consciousness 
in the terms of matter or force, though 
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does it with a number of steps 
would not matter if these steps 


theses. And why should not the 


> 


own misery such as Darwin and 


4 


ny friendly creature to suffer. 


al with cosmic 


ey had tried to conceive them as such. 
d Huxley -openly confesses that while 
ealism has some basis, materialism 
as no legs to stand upon, and if the 
choice were offered to him to choose be- 
ween idealism and materialism which he 
as an agnostic is not bound to accept. 
he would assuredly chose idealism. 
Whilo these giants think like that the 
digmies of science strut about on the 
fields of denial, and those who are edu- 
caled by these pigmies spread their 
tales of self-conciet still more. We have 
no quarrel with them, for they are within 
their rights assuredly. Coming back to 
the Puranas we find that their poetay 
has become still more anthropomorphic. 
Whatever discredit may have been cast 
on anthropomorphism, it is nothing so 
very bad after all, as we nave said before. 
For it sees the mind behind dead nature 
at one leap while the philosophic mind 


| always facis, but they are often the 
Vikalpa of fancy or Theory and hypo- 


sophisticated minds be allowed that pri- 
vilege and play and rejoice in the realm 
. of dream and fancy poetry which after 
. all is as true finally in the light of the 
above’ facts, and leave the more sophis- 
ticated and those whose intellectual 
activities have caused an atrophy of 
their emotions and fancy to stew in their 


confessed they were suffering from to 
their regret. As a human being I have 
to sympathise with these intellectual 
scientific giants for their loss for I too 
have suffered from it no less than with a 
fowl in my poultry-yard who being lame 
nce it was a small chicken has deve- 
loped one leg at the expenso of the other. 
ut joking apart, it is a serious lo:sto 
uffer an atrophy of feelings and fancy 
in the over-exercise of intellectual facul- 
, which I would certainly not like 


We must not forget that the Puranas 
ij र कानी also though 
they put them inthe form of personal 


tales. One can see it clearly enough if 
one seriously studied them without bias, 
as we find ın a series of lectures which 
were delivered at Cambridge or Oxford by 
a learned man. They came to my hand 
many years ago, but I lost trace of them 
and have never been able tc find them 
though I should so much lke to have them. 
But J is rot d,fficult to see that the Pu- 
rana is adumberating the lifting of the 
carth out of the sea by volcanic forces, as a 
boar digs up the earth——a more appro- 
priate image could not be fancied bya 
poet though it may be repellent to the Se- 
mitic mind. The titan at work to make 
the land rise above the waters and 
make it habitable by sentient creatures, 
is it not rescuing Veda knowledge, evo- 
lution of Mind in nature through her 
children ? Then the aquatic life and life . 
that is amphibious, then the animal life 
on land, and at last man the pigmy com- 
pared to these giants and demons, who 
overcomes them though diminuitive in 
size—the Vamana. The allegory of 
the three steps cf the Vishnu 
as the sun who encompasses heaven 
and earth, and the deeper truth of the 
Spirit triumphant over earth and sky 
and transcending these as the Vedic 
version is, is more rational and a little less 
anthropomorphic chan the Puzanic. Then 
you see the Rama of the Axe, when man 
is fighting against stronger beasts with the 
help of flint tied at the end of a stick 
which gives it enormous momentum and 
him greater superiority in the age of 
flint and metal tools and weapons. Then 
the Rama of the Bow when man gains 
still greater superiority over the beasts, of 
prey and his enemies by being able to kill 
from a distance thus causing the pigmy 
to over-awe the giants still further. 


Again the triumph of mind over brute 
matter. Then जे the shepherd and 
ploughman-Krishna and Balram typifying 
this man in his pastoral and agricultural 
evolution. Again man using the animals 
not merely as prey in the forest but do~ 
mesticating them and using them in à more 
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. humane fashion. And agriculture adding 
to his productivity of food-stufis and 
increase of his race which lived and throve 
more meagrely before. He is m possession 
of fire already to cook and to weld, and 
is thus in a still more independent 
position than the animals and those who 
did not cook. The wealth of starch in the 
cereals would be inavailable to man as 
food for he can not digest them well with- 
out cooking and bursting the cellusose 
sack which*preserves them against decay 
and digestion. Lastly comes Buddha the 
enlightened, when human intellect begins 
to grow beyond feelings and fancy. This 
is typified by Buddha. Man is awakening 
from dream and fancy to intellectual 
power. He questions and denies every- 
thing ‘which can not be proved. He is 

nxious to understand also what he has 

et And its culmination is in the ago 
hen intellect altogether denies all 
feeling on which finally it rests, and thus 
undoes itself by destroying its own basis. 


In the times to come the reign of feeling 
will be established when they are purified 
of all irrationality, and man grasps the 
fundamentals of knowledge in direct 
perception adumberated in the Para- 
pratyaksha, supreme perception of Patanj- 
al and even Buddha himself. In this age 
man has been entering the era of personal 

freedom, freedom of thought and action, 
freedom from all authority which in his 
childhood kept him within the bounds of 
ethical law. He feels the need and 
pressure of this freedom from within 
him for it is the very element of the 
Spirit which is free from all limits of time 
and space and causation. Manu has 
clearly hinted at it abd elsewhere the 
words Swarajyam-adhigacchati point the 
‘same way. But as his nature is not 
purified and his passions are not subdued 
he tends to anarchy in his personal and 
social organism. It is the feeling of inner 
power and inner freedom incapable of 


expressing itself in tho body and its. 


environment, breaking out in disregard of 
moral and social law. And this typifies 
of darz passions 
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and self-indulgence which represent siu 
and evil. When this age reaches its 
culmination — see the geneological tree of 
Kalki and his race given in the Kalkj 
purana, where all the evil passions and 
selfish desires of mankind form this group 
and man begins to feel the terrible in- 


‘convenience caused by his own licence and 


self-indulgence, the cosmic mind ‘Vishnu 
once more puts forth another wave of 
moral evolution to perfect man, as it 
happens in the individual also, 
which represents the cosmic drama ona 
small or microcosmic scale. This is the 
Avatara of Kalki who comes to destroy 
all evil and perversity in the world. It 
seems to me that although there must 
have been individual types, one or many 
who represented the advance of hfe or 
mankind, on the whole I am inclined to 
think that a general upl.ft of mankind or 
life was meant by an Avatare of Vishnu 
the all-pervading Spirit. If you wish to 
see the unveiled philosophy of this process 
read it in the Gita where after enumerat- 
ing his Vibhutis or powers and manifesta- 
tions he sums up by saying, ‘ What is the 
good of enumerating these in detail; I stand 
supporting the whole of this universe with 
a mere fraction of myself. Note the 
allusion tothe Purusha Sukta here, and the 
unveiling of the secret of Avatara as the 
universal stress of life tor self-expression 
and higher and higher reaches of cons- 
ciousness. And the Puranas clearly tell us 
that their object is to place before man for 
his adoration and uplift and emancipation 
the story of the play of the Deity in His 
Universe to show man the wonder and 
marvel of it all, so that by its contempla- 
tion he may escape the dark caves of 
materialism and spiritual despair and rise 
to the worship and nearness of God by 
this spiritual vision. It is to make him 
recognise the Lila or play of Evolution 
with aConscious moral mind behind it, which 
alone makes worship possible. No one can 
worship a dark and purposeless process 
blind and unfeeling such as materialism 
places before man in its blindness. For 
who can be nore blind than he who can 
call that blind whose meanest processes—— 
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4 etc, which go on without his 
Iknowledge within him, the  cleverest 
. jphysician has not understood beyond a few 
E. steps, and this understanding 
‘does not help him oven to digest his 
‘food any better, but makes a dyspepetic 
‘of him which the natural man igno- 
rant of these few steps is not, he 
leaving this process to accomplish its work 
by its own instinct or hidden wisdom. But 
tthe special topic of Kalki purana is the 
{future Icarnation of Vishnu, in whom the 
 ffnal hope of righteousness and humanity 
—irests. As said before, his function is to 
p idestroy all evil and establish the kingdom 
‘tof righteousness on earth. What is ‘most 
interesting inthis connection is the fact 
ithat all religions with perhaps afew recent 
fexceptions entertain this hopo of the 
; edestrutction of evil and the establishment 
tof divine justice, with this difference that 


teach of them identifies this victory with its , 


town faith and the destruction of all other 
faiths. If we were to examine the matter 
more deeply we shall find that this is due 
ito the reason that each religion identifies 
iall goodness and virtue with itself and is 
inclined to deny it to other religions owing 
ito want of knowledge on the part of 
ithe so called followers of that religion, 
‘of the principles of other religions. It 
‘should not be difficult in this age when a 
istudy of comparative religion has become 
‘available to all through translations of 
‘the sacred books of every religion that 
in spite of all minor differences which are 
chiefly based on dogmus and laying stress 
on the very things of form which are not 
essential but which being formal are more 
easy to be observed than the principles of 
ethics and devofion to God and love and 
plustice towards one’s fellow beings, which 

are the kernel of each religion. bub owing 
- the moral struggle involved in their 
observance are hard to realise and conse- 
quently are conveniently neglected by the 
followers and even instructors of religious 
doctrines. If this fact were realised thon 
| would be easy to see that the victory of 
eligion-whatever name it may possess 


jooduess and truth, so that every religion 
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could cJaim the victory as its own if it 
realised that goodness was the thing God 
wanted to finally triumph. This explains 
the wish of every faith for the final 
triumph of itself. It will mean not the 
triumph of any particular form of belief, 
but the triumph of goodness alone. It 
would mean the triumph of not- any 
religion but RELIGION which means 
Dharma, or Righteousness. lf we keep 
this in view the sectarian-looking character 
of the Kalki Purana will disappear, if it 
needs any other reason apart from the 
very names of the evils and vices against 
which Kalki is to strive and which he has 
to overcome. In this connection it is 
significant to mention that while Kalki is 
pictured as striving against the Jinas or 
Buddhists, and has to destroy them along 
with Mlecchas, Buddha himself is accepted 
as an Incarnation of Vishnu who comes 
for the good of the world. If the writer 
of the Purana were familiar with other 
religions even as little as he was with 
Buddhism, he might have said the same 
thing concerning the prophets of other 


religions alS0................- Notwithstanding 
all these fine ideas lying behind the 
Puranas we must not take them too 


seriously as many people have done which 
has resulted in their being condemned 
equally violently by others. And for this 
reason it is a pity that these first- 
second-und third-rate poets have not given 
their own names. as the authors of the 
works but palmed them off on Vyasa to 
give them that sanctity and authority 
which they would otherwise not have 
acquired. That is the thing which has 
done the greatest mischief to the Puranic 
literature and those who like children 
haye swallowed the tales without 
straining at them. When you read a good 
story or see a noble drama being perform- 
ed you enjoy it and are uplifted by its 
inspiring theme although you know that 
the characters are fictitious and’ the 
piayers mere actors who will be laughing, 
just after being martyred. 


The power of real art is that it appears 
as real for the time and leaves a good and 
uplifting effect on the consciousness of 
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the audience, It would much detract from 
its influence if it were given out as an 
actual happening and turned out to be 
fictitious. Ib seems to me that the aim of 
the Puranic writers was not very different 
from tho writers of modern nobler fiction 
or jdylls. Tennyson has treated the legend 
of Arthur ina somewhat different way from 
the way, they had been treated before his 
timus. He has lifted it into higher levels of 
thought and beauty. This is not contrary 


to any truth, for the poet has a right 
to place before his readers a theme 


chastened and brought nearer to the ideal 
than it had been done by his predec- 
essors for the uplifting of his audience. 
And the Puranas have no less right in 
ursuing this method. The credit of at- 
empting to write the Puranas ina more 
rational manner, and on more theistic 
lines lies with Guru Gobind Singh, who 
felt the need of such literature and 
wanted to bring it in harmony with the 
spirit of the age helived in. This can be 
seen from the different treatment not only 
in style, which betrays their varied 
authorship, but the different treatment 
of the same theme in different Puranas. 
Take the Prahlada legend in Bhagawata: 
and Vishnu Puranas, and many other 


legends besides. Assuredly the models 
already existing must have been in 
the ken of the later authors. Yet they 


have treated them difforently, improving 
in some instances and merely varying in 
others. This fact is used by unsympa- 
thetic critics for showing up the con- 
tradictions in Puranic Jore, but this is the 
very thing which is really their. merit, 
and which shows that they did not most 
probably intend to deceive the people 
in the matter of their authorship as they 
have been made to do by later interpola- 
tors very probably, by stamping all of 
them with Badarayana's name. Had they 
been intended to be palm.d off originally 
as such, a much greater consistency 
in subject matter would have been 
observed, as false witnesses in the law 
courts try to give a perfectly consistent 


- gccount of a happening to prove it, but 


which really disproves it or throws a 


KALKI PURANAM A STUDY. 


doubt on its veracity in the eyes of a wise 
judge. You notice this frankness in the 
case of the better kind of Puranas like the 
Bhagawata and the Vishnu especially. 
There are modern authors who 
have tried in the interest of truth to 
write certain stories which are based on 
facts. Witness  Tolstoy's Resurrection, 
and probably Kreutzer Sonata. And one 
must admit it enhances the ethical value 
of a work which is grounded on truth. 
But the author has to introduce many 
details of conversation and even occurren- 


ces which may have happened as he 
describes but are more likely to be 
imaginary. It seems to me that ima 


lesser degree the authors of the Puranas 


have done the same on the basis of the 
current legends which they perhaps 
believed to be true. In any case the 


tendencies of Cosmic evolution wh ch they 
have delineated in their Avatara Idylls 
were surely believed by them to be facts 
of universal history or rather geology or 
biology, and though they have worked 
them up according to their poetical genius 
and fancy for uplifting their readers or 
listeners they seemed conscious that they 
were not writing pure fiction but some- 
thing which had to do .with cosmic 
truths. Iam not prepared to deny that 
certain heroes of antiquity were not taken 
by then as representatives of the types 
which they believed Vishnu to symbolise 
though in this connection the 
philosophic doctrine of the Gita should 
not be overlooked, and the fact of a great 
man uplifting humanity with the example 
of his life towards a godlier life is a thing 
which many people now-a-days overlook 
philosophically although they can nob 
deny the uplifting character of the life 
example of these great men. And_why 
should not one attribute what 
and great to God; and hero-worship from 
which the corrupted forms of idol-worship 
have sprung up, is a thing which need not 
be despised in the matters of human 
progress. It would do somie good to those 
who feel very hostile on this point to 
read Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero worship. 

Thus even the greatest iconoclasts like 
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| prophet of Islam have' a chance of 
being revered to a degree which falls short 
- ef worship only by courtesy and the 
Y protest of Islam against such 
ndencies. Budha, too, called himself a 
ere man though perhaps he allowed 
himself to be denominated “Enlightened”, 
but a greater part of Idol-worship has 
sprung up from worshipping his chaityas 
or images seb up in his memory afte. his 
Nirvana. And in these times we see the 
_ process of another iconoclast being almost 
worshipped by his followers though 
. there is a lesser chance of the worship 
 acbualising in these days of intellectual 
strife, in the person of the founder of the 
Arya Samaj. There is yet a chance for him 
to be made into an idol if the agnostic ten- 
dency of modern education is withdrawn, 
| when less educated people form the 
congregation of the Arya Samaj than they 
donow. Mahatma Gandhi for the reason 
that the greater mass of the illiterate 
form the bulk of his admirors had almost 
passed into the category of a minor Ava- 
tara at least, though he is always protes- 
ting against the miraculous powers which 
the masses have been attributing to him. 
And why not, pray ? Does not the Gita 
say? Yadyad vibhutimant Sataam Shri 
madurjitamevavo. Tadtadevavgacchat 
vam mamatejoshasambhavam. Accord- 
 ingíto this doctrine which the orthodox 
Hindu can not repudiate that all powerful 
_ and glorious and noble personalities should 
beconsidered as born of a part of the 
splendour of Vashnu, even Napolean stands 
. & fair chance of being identified with 
divinity as he no doubt inwardly aspired 
after the custom of the later emperors 
of Rome when he put on the laurel crown 
in imitation of them. It may be that 
he did not possess much godness but 
he was legitimately conscious of an almost 


superhuman sense of power till his day 
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set. If you will not take it too serionsly. 
I will say that if I werea writer of a 
modern Purana I would gladly place 
Swami Dayananda in a niche in the 
pantheon of Avataras. His vigorous 
attack on Hindu orthodoxy——apart from 
its justice or otherwise would not deter 
me from doing that inspite of the Arya 
Samajist’s protest against turning a per- 
sonality into an Avatara who denounced 
the very idea of such beliefs, for there is 
avery good precedent inthe person of 
Budha who launched a vigorous attack 
on the Brahmanism of that day, being 
placed within that cat egory. And this too 
not by those merely who said that he had 
come to delude the evil-minded and turn 
them into materialists disbelieving the 
potency of the Mantras in order to make 
them harmless against the good through 
this very unbelief, but in a most serious 
and reverential manner by the author of 
Gita-Govind, and Tulsidass still later, 
about whose orthodoxy no question has 
arisen since they established themselves 
as great poets and Bhaktas or devotees. 
This is saying no more or less than even 
what the Muslims better informed about 
their religion believe that God has not left 
any psople or age withoub a guide or & 
prophet. Thus there is many a minor 
avtara in my pantheon though I do not 
belong to any orthodoxy........... But I had 
i the result of my 
study of Kalki Purana, and have been 
indulging in these generalities instead. 
Well this is the result of my study. There 
are afew things worth mentioning about 
the Purana in particular but they are very 
few. And I will reserve them for another 
occasion, by which time I hope to forget 
to say anything about the matter, and I 
trust you will do the same, to save me 
further trouble of writing. 


` 
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In the October number of the “Vedic 
Magazine’ there appeared something 
. relating to the similarities between “the 
doctrines preached by Shri Madhwa- 
charya and by our Acharya Rishi Daya 
Nanda. In south Canara where I have 
been working since about a year and a 
half dualistic Vaishnavism as preached 
by Shri Madhwacharya is still a living 
religion, it has been a great pleasure 
to me to go through the works of Shri 
mei do and to-day I propose to 
y before the readers of the‘ Vedic 
(agazine ' some points of contact 
j)tween the doctrine held by the two 
eminent Acharyas——both of whom 
were. Aditya-Brahmacharis and Yogis. 
I believe that the comparative study of 
this kind will certainly be interesting to 
our readers. | 
Shri Madhwacharya was a great 
religious and. social reformer who 
flourished in the thirteenth century. 
Unlike Shri Shankaracharya but like 
Swami Daya Nanda Saraswati he 
l . mainly look his stand on dualistic 
Philosophy. He was strongly opposed 
tothe -Maya Vad of Shri Shankara- 
charya. In his condemnation of the 
P Advait theory, he goes so far as to call 
the followers of Shri Shankaracharya 
l atheists and  Rakshasas. In this 
matter he has certainly gone a step 
further than Rishi Daya Nanda him- 
self. Itis because perhaps he strongly felt 
the bad effect of the theory of illusion 
leading to inertia and irreligion. How 
far his interpretation of the Upanishads, 
Vedant Darshan and the Bhagwadgita 
is right Iam not goingto discuss here. 
E- Leaving the matter for some other oc- 


SHRI MADHWACHARYA AND RISHI DAYA NANDA. 


Shri Madhwacharya & Rishi Daya Nanda. 


Y P 
(By P.DHarm DEVA SrppHANTLANKAR) 


casion, I would like to take up here what 
are eternal truths and differences accord- 
ing to Shri Madhwacharya. The follow- 
ing verses from the Mahabharat Tatparya 
Nirnaya of Madhwacharya are especially 
to be taken note of in this connection. 
सत्या विष्णोगु णाः सर्वे, सत्या जीवेशयो भिंदा। 
सत्यो मिथो जीवभेदः, सत्यं च जगदीद्वशम्‌॥ 
जगत्प्रवाहः सत्योऽयं, पञ्चमेद्‌ समन्वितः | | 
That is to say — All the attributes of 

God His Omnipresence. Omni 
science, Omni-potence, Kindness etc., 
are eternally true, (2) The difference 
between the soul and God is eternally 
true, (3) The difference among the 
souls themselves is eternally true, (4) 
This Universe as it appears is real, 
not unreal (मिथ्या) as the  Vedantis | 
believe and (5) The cycle of the world is — 
also real. Those of our readers who have 
carefully gone through the works of 
our Acharya Rishi Daya Nanda will at | 
once observe that both these eminent 
Acharyas are quite at one on these 
points. Shri Madhwacharya then goes 
on to say that there are five 
differences which exist under all | 
circumstances, in all conditions, and | 
in all times. These differences in his 
own words are the following :— 


जीवेशयो भिंदा चैव, जीवभेदः पररूपरम्‌। i 

जड़ेशयोजड़ानां च, जड़ जीव भिदा तथा ॥ ः 
पञ्च भेदा इमे नित्याः, सर्वावस्थासु नित्यशः | 

मुक्तानां च न हीयन्ते,तारतस्यं च सर्वदा ॥ 

म० भा० तात्पर्य निर्णयः | 

i. e., () The difference between soul | 

(जीव) and God, (2) the difference | 

l 


m 


-— w^ 
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E the souls themselves as al- 
‘ready pointed out, (3) the difference 
between the inanimate objects and God 
(4) the difference between various 
inanimate objects and (5) The differ- 
‘ence between the souls and inanimate 
objects, all these five differences do 
never cease under any circumstances 
and at any time. Even the emancipa- 
ted soul or मुक्त जीव is different from 
- God. I need not remark here that 
_ Rishi Daya Nanda sees eye to eye with 
— Shri Madwacharya on all these points. 
- Both of them take their stand on the 
Vedas, though the former quotes freely 
- from the Puranas also. Let me 
hasten to point out other points of 
| contact between the doctrines held by 
- the two Acharyas. 

| 


(2). As regards the Vedas the posi- 
tion of Shri Madhwa Acharya and Rishi 


Daya Nanda is mainly the same. 
Not only do both regard the Vedas 


as final authority in all matters but 
- they are also at one is, asserting that 
all the Mantras of the Vedas have got 
three meanings ` which are generally 
known as आध्यात्मिक (Individual) आधि- 
भौतिक (social) and आधिदेविक or 
(cosmic) सववेदेषु त्रयोऽर्थाः that is what 
Shri Madhwacharya states at the very 
outset of his commentary on the 
Rig Veda. Both these Acharyas are 
. also of the same opinion regarding the 
: of the Vedas. To my 
surprise I found that Shri Madhwa- 
charya goes to the root-meaning of 
each and every word and believes like 
Rishi Daya Nanda that Agni, Mitra, 
Varuna, Saraswati and all such names 
pre-eminently stand for God in the 
edas. Like our Acharya he explains 
8 words, like Soma and Yajnas in 
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their spiritual sense. In this respect 
his short notes on the Vedas are 
really of very great value to those who 
have a desire to know the inner 
meaning of the Vedic Mantras though 
in other matters their method may 
seems to be very defective. 

(3. Now I take up the question 
of idol-worship. The Vaishnavism of 
the present day .as represented by the 
followers of Shri Madhwacharya lays 
so much stress on image-worship, that 
it seems difficult even to conceive 
that Shri Madhwacharya condemned 
it strongly. While on one hand, we 
find the establishment of the very well- 
known  Krishna-Temple at Udipi— 
the centre of Orthodoxy in south 
Canara attributed to Shri Madhwa- 
charya, on the hand toour as tonishment, 
we come across the following verses 
in the Madhwabhashya on the 
Chhandogya, Upanishat ॥र्‍यद, 

न ह्यन्यदन्य दित्येत्र, ध्यातं ख्यात्पुरुषार्थदम | 
अनर्थश्च भवेत्तस्माद्‌, भ्रत्य राजेति बोधवत्‌ ॥ 
राजपूजां यथा wer, कुयांद्राजा हिनस्तिहि। 
तद्वशत्वात्तथा wea एवं नामादिकं च य. ॥ 
उपास्ते ब्रह्मरूपेण, तं ब्रह्माथेतराणि च। 
पातयन्ति तमस्यन्धे, तस्मान्नेक्षेत तांस्तथा ॥ 
अचेतनमयोग्यं च, तथैवातात्विकं च यत्‌ | 
नोपासीतपरो ५नर्थः, स्यात्तथोपासना SA? ॥ 
mza छान्दोग्य भाष्य पृ. ६३० 

The sum and substance of the 
above verses is that to meditate on a 
thing in a manner not in keeping with 
the real nature of that thing, can 
never lead to salvation and is also 
detrimental. As a king gets wroth with 
a man who worships his servant as 
himself, so God is displeased with those 
who worship sun, moon. and other 
objects (images etc,) regarding them ag 


~ 
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God. Whatever is inanimate should 
never bs worshipped, because such 
worship is harmful. Shri Madhwa- 
charya has quoted these verses from 


an ancient book called साम संहिता in 


support of his view. Later on he 
quotes the following two passages from 


the books named as उपासना लक्षण and 
संकषण सूत्र respectively. 
(a) न ह्यचेतनकं किञ्चित्फळदं स्यात्कदाचन | 
तरुप्रादचेतनोपासां, न कुर्यात्कापि कश्चन ॥ 
(>` अचेतनासत्यान्यनुपास्यान्यफलत्वविपरय - 
याभ्याम्‌॥ Blo भार Fo ६३३ | 


Which clearly mean—No inanimate 
bject can give us any fruit or fulfil 
our desires. Therefore none should 
ever worship such an object. 


The Sankarshan Sutra above quoted 
enjoins that inanimate and unreal 
objects should never be worshipped, 
because in the first place, they can 
not fulfil our desires and in the second 
place, the worship of such objects leads 
to undesirable results. Could even 
Swami Daya Nanda condemn idolatry 
in. stronger terms than these? I 
remember when last year on the 
occasion of a big festival at Udipi, I 
visited the place and had a talk with the 
Swami of the Adhmar Math, I quoted 
the above verses from Shri Madhwa- 
charya's works and asked him to 
express his views on the subject. He 
admitted that Shri Madhwacharya did 
not lay stress on image-worship, but 
he recommended it only for men of 
very undeveloped intellect for which 


he quoted the well-known verse प्रतिमा- 
स्वत्रवुद्धानाम्‌ where the Acharya says that 


the un-enlight ened or ignorant persons 
worship God in images. Quoting this 


he once more told me that they did 
not regard  imagé-worship as an 
essential thing after passing a fey 
early stages. Undoubtedly it seems 
clear, that though Shri Madhwacharya 
was personally not in favour of image- 
worship, (or was rather opposed to it) 
he made a compromise in the matter 
saying that it could be recommended 
for the beginners. It only shows that 
like our Acharya Rishi Daya Nanda he 
could not entirely go ahead of his 
times. 


(4) Let us see now what were the 
views of Shri Madhwacharya regarding 
the caste-system. The Swami of the 
Adhmar Math in answer to my question ५ 
about this subject said that the Acharya 
has not said anything either for or 
against the caste-system. But my 
study of the works of Shri Madhwa- 
charya leads me to the conclusion that 
in this important matter also he held 
the same views as our Acharya Rishi 
Dayananda In Shri Madhwacharya's 
गीता तात्यय्यं we 
following verse throwing light on the 


views of the Acharya on the caster 
system. 


अधिकाश्चे हू गुणाः gr, ब्राह्मणादिःस उच्यते | 
~ i (5 
ब्राह्मणों एप्यड्प गुणकः, Te एवेतिकीतितः ॥ 
गीता तात्पयं अ° १८ qo ७०२ 


come across the 


Which indisputably means—if the 
above-mentioned virtues i. e. self 
denial, cleanliness, forgiveness etc are 
found more in a man born in the 
Shudra family than in a man belonging 
to the Brahman family, that Shudra 
(by birth) is certainly said to. bea 
Brahman, while on the other hand, 
a Brahman (by birth) lacking in the 


above virtues is surely a Shudra (शूद्र एव) 
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it not this asserting in the most 
unmistakable terms that the Varnas 
are to be determin by merits and not by 
ith? Is not then Shri Madhwa- 
charya at one with Rishi Daya Nanda 
on this matter of importance also ?. 
Certainly he is. In the गोता भाष्य while 
T eventing on the fourth chapter of 
ithe Bhagavadgita Shri Madhwacharya 
makes it clear that Brahman is one, 
ii whom the element of harmony or 


= 


ग्सत्व is predominant, Kshatriya is one 
lin whom the element of motion or रजस्‌ 
(dominates and so on. 


सात्विको ब्राह्मणः | सात्विक राजसः क्षत्रिय | 

राजसतामसो dm] ame: शूद्र इति गुण 

विभागः | कर्म विभागस्तु शमो दम इत्यादिना 
 वक्ष्यते। 


‘It is for the readers to judge whether 
ithe above quoted passages give tone to 
the Varna Vyavastha based on merits 
‘or not. It is interesting in this con- 
nection to note that the same 
Shri Madhwacharya, among whose 
followers to-day the hereditary caste- 
system and untouchability have found 
: a strong hold,converted m any fishermen 
belonging to the so-called untouchable 
classes into Brahmans. This is too 
— well-known à fact to require any proof. 
: Many of the Shivali Brahmans to-day 
admit plainly that they originally 
belonged to the fisherman class. Even 
to this day in some parts a woman 
belonging to the Shivali Brahman 
community has to fish in water on the 
occasion of her marriage ceremony, of 
urse Im memory of her original caste. 
Just the same thing is also true about 
i Ramanujacharya who converted 
y Pariahs or untouchables into 
hmans who even to-day while 


AT CA 
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reciting the name of their Gotra use 
a word which shows that originally 
they belonged to the community of 
toddy-drawers. There can not be the 
least shadow of a doubt that Shri 
Madhwacharya who took such a bold 
practical step in the direction 0 
elevating the Depressed classes was 
really a very great socialreformer. It 
is also known to every man in these 
parts that Shri Vadi Raj Swami the 
successor of Shri Madhwacharya re- 
garded Kanak Das——a man belonging 
to the untouchable class as the greatest 
devotee of Vishnu and that he allowed 
him to enter Krishna Temple at Udipi. 
This untouchable was the most 
favourite disciple of Shri Vadi Raj 
Swami. 

(5). Closely connected with the 
question of castesystem is the right of 
studying the Holy scriptures. The 
prevalent Pauranic idea is that Shudras 
and females are not entitled to study 
the Vedas. Now practically all persons 
not belonging to the Brahman class . 
are debarred from the study ofthe 


Vedas in the Madras Presidency. But 
the following verses from Shri 


Madhwacharya’s commentary on the 
Vedant may form an his views 
on this subjects :— 
अन्त्यज्ञा अपि ये भक्ता नामशानाधिकारिणः | 
स्त्रीशूद्र ब्रह्मबन्धूनां, तन्त्रज्ञानेऽधिकारिता | 
आहुरप्युत्तम॑ स्रीणामधिकारं तु बेदिके | 
यथोर्वशी थमी चैव, शच्याद्याश्व॒ तथा पराः॥ 
माध्व ब्रह्मसूत्रभाष्य Jo ८३ 
The meaning of the above verses 
quoted by Shri Madhwacharya from 
an ancient book named as Vyoma 
Sanhita is- Devotees even ber 
longing to the lowest class are enti- 
tled to know the names and attributes 
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of God and Shudras as well as 
females have full right to studying 
the Shastras (including the Vedas for 
the word तन्त्र does nob exclude them). 
Then the names of Urvashi, Yami 
Shachi and other women of ancient 
days have been cited and it is expressly 
stated that noble women are certainly 
entitled to study the Vedas. There 
may be some a doubt as to whether 
according to Shri Madhwacharya 
n i Shudras have a right to study the 
j holy scriptures or not (though the 
verses abovequoted speak for it) but as 
egards the right of famales there can 
06 be the least shadow of a doubt. 


(6). When we compare the doc- 
srines held by the two Acharyas regard- 
ing the primeval and eflicient causes 
of the universe, we find that both 
of them are at one with each other 
+ in believing that matter is the primeval 
५8 cause or the Upadan Karan of the 
world, while as God is the efficient 
a cause or निमित्त कारण. They also agree 
in holding that the cycle of the 
universe (प्रवाह) is beginningless and 
endless. The following: verses from 
the works of Shri Madhwacharya will 
make the point clear. 

जगतो मूलमप्येष, निमित्तं न विकारवान | 

छान्दोग्यभाष्य qo ६२३ 

ù e, God is the efficient cause of the 
world and not the primeval cause. 
अव्ययो SA (angga) प्रवाहेण,स्वसक्तज्ञानहेतिना 

7.6. The cycle of the universe is 
endless or eternal. I need not 
tell the readers who have read the 
works of our Acharya that Rishi 
Daya Nanda sees quite eye to eye with 
Shri Madhwacharya on this point. 


Em m7 
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SHRI MADHWACHRYA AND RISHI DAYA NANDA. 


(7). There is yet much to be 
written but I leave it for some other 
occasion to point ont other points of 
contact and difference between the 
doctrines held by the two eminent 
Acharyas. It is generally said 
by those who take exception to 
Rishi Daya Nand’s position regarding 
interpolations in the anciet books 
that the statements of this kind ate 
unfounded. Here I want to invite 
the attention of such critics to the 
following statement of Shri Madhwa- 
charya made by him in the महाभारत 
तात्पय निर्णय । 


कचिद्‌ ग्रन्थान्‌ प्रक्षिपन्ति, कचिदन्तरितानपि। 
gp: RAA व्यत्यासं, प्रमादात्क चिदन्यथा ॥ 
अनुत्सन्ना अपि ग्रन्थाः,व्याकुळा इति सवशः | 
उत्सन्नाःप्रायशः सर्वे, कोट्यंशोऽपि न ada Il 
Ho WI» तात्पयनिर्णय qo ९०७ 


i. e., Almost all the ancient books have 
been lost now. Even one-croreth of 
the total number of ancient works Js 
not available. And in the books 
available at present many things have 
been interpolated, some portions 
omitted, others altered out of neglect 
sometimes even deleberately. Thus 
the whole thing is in a tapsy turvy 
condition. Does not this statement 
gives countenance to Rishi Daya 
Nand's views on the subject! Let the 
critics judge for themselves, Rishi 
Daya  Nand's interpretation of the 
Upanishads and the Vedant is just in 
keeping with the exposition of these 
works as made by Shri Madhwacharya. 
It is also noteworthy in this connec 
tion that both these eminent Acharyas 
are of the same opinion regarding the 
Yajnas enjoined by the Shastras. Both 
of them hold that the animal sacrifices 


€ 


are not sanctioned by the Vedas, : 
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: us the study of the works of Rishi 
Daya Nanda in the light of the works 
of other Acharyas of the same type will 
certainly lead us to the conclusion that 
our Acharya did not give expression to 
ideas invented by himself, but that 
he strained every nerve to preach 


After his voluntary exile from home, 
Dayananda had been practically without 
apenny. Asif his poverty had not yet 
been ‘complete, he took, at the close of 

. Kumbha, that mighty vow of absolute 
renunciation and asceticism. He withdrew 
once more from the world of suffering and 
activity. On the former occasion he 
had receded for his own salvation. It 
was physical death that had appalled him 
as an apparition, and he had fled into the 
bosom of ‘mother nature’ for shelter and 
Tepose. Inthe midst of his roamings he 
had met a gifted Guru, whose eyelessness 
had given him vision intuitional, what 
Krishna in the Gita calls Eye Divine. He 

Was convinced that he was immortal, and 
to test the potency of the charm, he had 
gone out to see death face to face once 
more. The Guru had laid on him the 

burden of succouring the whole human 
family. For a huge humanitarian effort 
he had now. left the cosy: shades of seclu- 

. ded wildernesses. The peaceful hermit had 

come out to thunder over the roaring 
babbles of Kumbha. He had thundered, 
he had roared. But the babble of Kumbha 

E ras found stronger and louder than his 

own thunderings and  roarings. The 
pectacle was more fearful than that of 
hysical death. Here were masses of 
uman beings, living to all appearances, 

l yet dead, except only to hollow conven- 
n, that haggard spectre of lifeless 

Perstition. His  uncle's and sister's 

th had driven him from home. His 


i. 


f 


>_> 
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once more the almost forgotton truths 
of the Vedic Dharma. The more we 
study the works of other Acharyas the 
more we will be impressed with the 
sublimity and truth of Rishi Daya 
Nand’s teachings. 


GLIMPSES OF DAYANANDA. 
VI 


THE ASCETIC. 


fellows beings’ life—life more fearful than- 
death—droye him from Kumbha. Those 
that depended for their felicity, both 
physical and spiritual, on a certain stream 
of water, nay on a step on its bank, not as 
a poetic flight in an idealistic dream, but in 
the prosaic sense of men of the world, who 
sought to physically bathe for beatitude 
and pressed in an egrigious fashion toa 
torrent of water, descended as they be- 
lieved, in fact, from heaven,who with folded 
hands prayed to it, prostrated before it, 
more awful still, made their souls abject 
before it in beggarly solicitation——these 
people enacting poetry in a rhythmless life 
were a miserable 
travesty of both poetry and religion. 

The spectacle went into the core of 
Dayananda’s heart and stirred its inner- 
most depths. He flung from him the 
scanty clothes he had. A copy of 
Mahabhashya too, that had been with him, 
and which in his wranglings with pandits 
had formed his sole authority for gramma- 
tic accuracy, he sent away to his guru. For 
the redemption of a misguided humanity 
greater tapas was needed than had been 
sufficient for his own enlightenment out 
of the shadows of Shivaracri. 


And now Dayanand might be seen 
naked, with only a loin-cloth on. After 
bath he would seat himself in a posture 
that kept his private parts covered till 
the wet loin-cloth had dried, for he had no 
second Jom-cloth to replace it, For food 


- 
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he depended ‘on offerings that the 
accidental charity of a passer-by might 
perchance place before him. It was so 
in summer, it was so in winter, in rains, 
in all seasons. 


During chilly nights of Pausha and 
Magha he might be observed sitting on the 
cold sands without a shred of a cloth on 
him. Men in their mercy threw over him 
rugs, when he was immersed in his 
meditations, but as soon as he rose from 
his trance, he cast these away, and was 
in nature’s garb again. 


One moonlit night a Christian padre, 
accompanied by a high official, found hira 
sitting in this fashion. His well-built 
pony shone on the sand as a human mould 

f health and beauty. The official was 
curious to know how the Swami could in 
such bitter cold manage to sit without 


clothes. The jocose vien in the clergyman 
was hard to control. The latter at once 
broke out : — 


“The Swami has abundance of nutri- 
tious food---Khir, Puri, Malpua. What 
business has cold to effect a constitution, 
80 profusely and daintily fed.” 


~The Swami laughingly retorted :— ` 


. "Less profusely, sir, than a Christian fa- 
thet’s, whose daily grace is pronounced over 
quartered beasts and boiled eggs. Your 
food, sir,is said to generate heat. Will you 
kindly take off your overcoat, your other 
coat, your shirt, your sweater, and all the 
| ‘clothes; piled one on the other on 
your body, and test the heat of your dainties 
in the Pausha cold of the Ganges bank ?”. 

The official felt the point of the remark 
and at once silencing his joljy companion 
requested the Swami to please be serious, 
and answer his query as regards his, 
what he regarded a, miracle of : ascetic 
endurance. 

“Tt is simply the force of habit. With 
all other parts of the body covered, 
covered again, and yet again profusely 
coyered, you hold your face bare even in 
this bitter cold. From your childhood 
upwards you have held it so, so that. now 
you do nob jn your face feel the pinch of 


| 
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freezing chill. Even so have I habituated 
my whole body." 

What an unassuming answer! Was not 
the Swami by these exercises preparing 
the ground for that compulsory asceticism 
which his zeal as reformer was to impose 
on him in later days, days. of his 
undaunted denunciation of falsehood and 
hypocrisy. With a prophet's vision, he 
had foreseen the force of opposition he 
would arouse by calling to bay the hydra- 
headed monster of superstition, a preli- 
minary glimpse of which he had caught in 
the persistent perversities of Kumbha 
pilgrims. Not that such life was his ideal. 


-Later when he had established for himself 


a position, a foothold, he clad himself in 
cotton, silk and wool, and lived in houses 
and camps. Human art js the glory of man’s 
capacity as Creation's Lord. Made in the 
image of God he imitates God; he creates 
his own world out of the very world that 


God has created for him. That. is his 
Special destiny. Comfort, ‘instead of 
degrading, exalts him, provided that 


comfort is not/'sucked out of, the: bleeding 
bodies of his brethren. 


It was in the course of these roamings 
that Dayananda saw one day a woman 
throwing her dead baby into the Ganges, 
and taking off the piece of cloth in which 
she had covered her child's corpse. Ashriek 
escaped her lips as she threw her darling 
naked into the howling watery abyss. On 
inquiring it was found that ib was-indi- 
gence, penniless poverty that had com- 
pelled the mother'to strip her dead child 
of his last. clothing. | India's indigence 
stood painted here in clear colours, and 
Dayananda to whom the intellectual bank- 
ruptcy of India, had disclosed itself in the 
panorama of Kumbha, saw a living picture 
of its economic poverty in this heartless 
act of 87 otherwise loving motherly dame. 
His resolve of asceticism was redoubled. 
The ills of humanity could be cured only 


by taking those ills on one’s self. And 
Dayananda became indigent, roaming 


naked, wandering homeless, having nothing 
that he could call his own. 


The sting of poverty can be realised 
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r by those that become poor. If 
Dayananda in later days could.advocate the 
cause of the orphan, the widow, the 
dumb ;sub-human creation, the down- 
trodden Shudra, anything and anybody that 
was in afflication, ib was because. he had 
passed through that furnace himself. 

Misery hardens man too, If adopted as a 
part of ordinary human life, it blunts the 
finer senses. The motive to remedy the 
ills of fellow-beings is, by the: adoption of 
such life, taken away. Dayananda, there- 


fore, in the days he was busy preaching his 
time-worn gospel of the high destiny 
of man; was humanly lodged and 


I humanly clad. He took ordinary human 
j food, and lived in ordinary human com- 
; 
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fort. It were ill-advised sympathy to Weep 
all sympathy out. Mourning has its 
place in human psychological disposition, 
It softens the heart of man, and brings on 
a mood of kindness and affection. Yet 
the world has to go on and the affection to 
be a happy ambrosial feeling has to nerve 
itself, and fall on other resources than 
morbid melancholy. 


Dayananda had passed through that 
melancholy mood. His asceticism stood: 
him in good stead when the hour came of 
trial, But he was not an ascetic. all 
his life..  Aseticism, as we said, was a 
preparation for the hard knocks of a life 
of cheerful toil. It could not by itself be a 
goal ; as some sects seem to have assumed, 


* $ — —M 


| .  . CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED... © 


THE FUNCTION OF THE ATMA. 
| In the Theosophist for March 923, 
. appears an article, entitled The Mystic 
Intuition. The following extract from 
it will enlighten the reader as to the 
function of the soul in the psychologi- 
cal composition of a living being: — 
. There is another objection to the sense- 
Impressionist school, and an equally 
serious One. If, as it is said, sense- 
impressions are the root and ground and 
material of thought, what is it that in the 
mind has the. faculty of comparing and 
: one impression with another? 
Mr. Karl Pearson, in his book The 
Grammar of Science, compares the brain 
with a central: telephone exchange, which 
receives messages or “calls” from senders 
in the form of sense-impressions, and the 
originality of the.operator or.clerk in this 
exchange he says, “is confined to im- 
mediately following their behests or to 
Satisfying their demands to the best of 
his ability by the information stored in his 
office’. The important things to consider, 
according to Karl Pearson,are the senders’ 
8588४08; the operator simply carries out, 


more or less automatically, the instruc. 
tions contained in tho messages. But we 
know very well that a central telephone 
exchange cannot be efficiently carried on. 
without a degree of intelligence in an 
operator, without some capacity in the: 
operator to understand a message or call, 
and use this intelligence to satisfy the 
caller’s wishes, which may vary every 
three or four minutes. The point is, that 
we must assume 8 capacity in the mind to- 
receive and distinguish sensation from 
sensation, impression from impression, 
and also the mind must possess the 
capacity to establish a relation between 
itself and an object causing the sensation, 
Anynumber of stored sense-impressions 
will never produce something in the mind 
to distinguish one set of impressions from 
another; such power cannot be the result 
of an indefinite accumulation of impress- 
ions and sensations. 


Mind alone cannot produce thought by. 
reason of jts own activity, any more than 
sensations, as such, can do so. Dr. Annie 
Besant, in Thought Power, Its Control and 
Culture mentions two opposite points of 
view in regard to this; one declaring that 
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nob only are sensations the materials out 
E which thoughts are constructed, but 
uzhts are produced by sensations, 
as ignoring any Thinker, any Knower 
ers, ab tho opposite extreme, look on 
hi as the result of the activity of the 
nker, initiated from within, instead of 
receiving any impulse from without 
| sensations being materials on which he 

ed eu loys his own inherent specific capacity 
| 7 i not a necessary condition of his 
vity." The full truth, as Dr Besant 
points out, lies between these two views 
Thought arises as a result of impulses 
| | received from sensation; yet unless there 
were an inherent capacity for linking 
these together, of organising them, of 
establishing relations between them, and 
also between them and the external world 
there would be really no thought at all 
There must be perception of the object 
causing sensation, in order to produce 
thought, and when this recognition and 
relation is effected, thought can be said to 
arise. It is necessary that the relation of 
"Knower and Known be established, before 
any knowing-becomes possible. Theis of 
course, is only a reflection down here of 
[ eing and Non-being 

ART AND THE ARTIST 
To thesamejournal Mr. Jinarajadasa 
ontribubes an instructive paper on 

The Religion of Art". How Art is 
-a reflection of the Artist is ‘set forth 
in the following lines.— 
There is no such thing as an art which 


He is a transformer, but if his character 
is coarse his art is coarse 
recognised as such, in his own generation 
You may have profligates creating in 
music or in painting, and commanding 
success; but, when the world passes ona 
generation or two, and profligacy is no 
Rogge seen in the old light, but as some- 


then allíhose creations are seen as mere 

i ipby,. forms without an eternal life 
* ISE is intimate relation between 
man, gnd what he 


. can be separated from the artist as a man. 


It may not be. 


thing derogatory to the dignity of the soul, 
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creates, there can be nothing in the artist's 
life which is not. important. A violinist’s 
thoughts, his words, his deeds, his ambi- 
tions and his jealousies are reflected in the 
tones which he brings out from his violin 
You ean not separate the personal nature 
of the artist as he bodies forth. That is 
why sometimes you geb a purer message of 
Art from some boy or girl who is playing 
orsinging some simple thing than when 
that same thing is played by a virtuoso or 
sung by a prima donna. You are nearer 
to the heart of the thing, because the boy 
or girl is less spoiled by life; the personali 
ty which bodies forth, which reflects it, is 
purer, and so you come one step nearer to 
the eternal realm of Art 


So close is this relation between Art 
and the artist’s own personality — what 
he calls his “private life" —that I would 
say distinctly that, much as most Western 
artists are meat-eaters, they would be 
better artists if they were vegetarians. 
The very fact that a cruelty is imposed 
upon animals through one’s eating meut 
reflects itself in one’s art. You may not 
be “found out” in this generation, but you 
will certainly be found out when the whole 
world is vegetarian, for it will then say 
“This picture was painted by a meat- 
eating artist.” Lam putting this forcibly, 
so that you may understand the subtle 
relation which exists between every cell of 
the artist's body and the thing which he 
creates 


ART AND COMMUNITY 
The soul of the community expresses 
itself in its Art. Says the writer-— 


« Obviously there issa very close relation 
betweon Art and the community and this 
close relation has been very strikingly pub 
ina Chinese proverb. - In China they pub 
things in a quaint way, but what they say 
you never forget. The. proverb is this 
“Tf you have two loaves. sell one and buy 

lily.” That is a magnificent saying; it 
is a statement of the greatness of a nation 
Qur modern statesmen think of the 
greatness of a people merely by the 


. worldly possessions, the.‘‘loayes and the 
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| in three months or so, 


z the nation has for its own. 


man is at-his best, the ideal which a 
statesman will have before him for his 
country is that the State’s organisation 
should be such that every man is given an 
opportunity to be at his best. 

Now, science cannot do that. Science 
can never appeal directly to the individual 
but Art can.’ It is Art which moulds the 
soul of a people and creates and oivilises. 
Science comes merely to crown a civilisa- 
tion, but the moulding, the fashioning, the 
creating of a civilisation is done through 
Art. So powerful is this subtle influence 
of Art, to awaken the hidden best in 

` the individual, that I go so far as to say 
what may seem  nonsense—that the 
more Art there is in a nation the 
more business there is too. For when 
each individual is artistic, and responds 
to the massage of iife which Art can 
give, he is a bigger individual, he is a 
more powerful dynamo of the forces of 
life. When thereafter he turns his mind 
tothe development of. the nation’s res- 
ources, he sees the problem of business 
in a larger way. At once ‘you can see 
what an utter calamity you are courting 
if you let your State Orchestra disband, 
for want of money. The wealth of 
Sydney is not in its Wool Exchange 
alone, it is also in this place, the Co- 
nservation of Music. Thousands come 
here to find a little bit of themselves 
as souls, and a little discovery of yourself 
as a soul, even if it is only once or twice 
is quite enough 
to last you for the rest of the year, 
i all must, grapple with the problem 
of life in a more dignified and grander 
way as they grow. We have to realise 
a new ideal with regard to prosperity. 
The prosperity of a nation isnot to be 
Judged by its bank balances, but by the 
"soul forces," as we say in India, 
ich the nation contains, by that 
tual content which is in each indi- 
idual in the nation. The true contri- 
ate to this nation's strength by a 
itizon ‘is not the taxes which he pays, 
yt thé quality of artistic ‘appreciation 
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which he has. Indeed, when we begin 


to see the true values in life, then a 
well nurtured child, singing, dancing, 


playing, reveals more of the universe 
than a powerful savage who carves out 
for himself a kingdom. Indeed, such a 
* little child” shall lead mighty empires. 


MALARIA AND ITS CURE 
. The following extracts are taken from 
a learned article by Pramathanath 
Bose, B.Sc., contributed to the pages of 
The Calcutta Review for Feb. 993:— 


There are two factors concerned in the 
propagation of malaria—the Anopheline 
mosquito, and the malarial parasite 
(Plasmodium malaria). Quinine has, of 
course, no action upon the former, and it 
does not appear to have perceptibly reduc- 
ed the activities of the latter. The reasons 
are not far toseek. The parasite which 
causes malarial fever belongs to the lowest 
order of the Animal. Kingdom, the 
Protozoa. It has the rather unusual 
capacity of existing in asexual as well as 
sexual forms. Quinine kills the former, 
but has hardly any action upon the latter, 


In Mian Mir last year cresconts were 
exceedingly numerous in the blood of 
European soldiers who were receiving 
considerable amounts of guinine once or 
twice a week, and in this respect, the 
examination of their blood yielded results 
which were very different from those 
obtained in the examination of the blood 
of untreated natives. In the blood of the 
latter it was rare to find" crescents. Re- 
lapses of fever which almost certainly 
were brought about by the development of 
the female crescents parthenogenetically 
were also exceedingly frequent among 
the European troops, and it appeared 
doubtful whether the large doses of 
quinine a& intervals oi a week had any 
effect in preventing these relapses. It is 
possible, therefore, that by administering 
large doses of quinine more or less in a 
haphazard manner we may not only be 
placing the patient in such a condition 
that-he is very liable to relapses, but may. 


lls 


Ld 


sing enormously the sources from 
I mosquitoes become 


ers of quinine do not end here 
ed quinine fever, may be caused 
ntxined by the continuous use of 


the case with many patients 
ever persists, notwithstanding 
Misra ion of large dosee of quinine 
lehn is of opinion that quinine sets 
isintegration of the blood corpuscles, 
ecially in persons whose blood cells are 
ormal, more especially from malaria 

he mildest cases this is hardly percepti- 
le, but in serious cases it may cause 
globinuria (Blackwater fever). In 
fevers no parasites are found in 
d, and signs of quinine intoxication 
are present ". The outbreak of black- 
५ ver has been observed by various 
ators “to immediately follow the 
f quinine, even in quite small doses 
Lon of blackwater fever which came 


sitively broke out a few hours after 
dministration of quinine; and of 55 
| treated by A. Plehn in the same 


a 


uinine; in rarer cases, probably in 
ee of retarded absorption, the 
commences later even as much as 
ten hours after. Hor. this reason Koch 
has made the assertion that blackwater 
» as a rule. is solely quinine poisoning 


ion. Baccelli made the same asser- 


ll | 0 ine re now considered by many 

ori 

di he, .giddiness | convulsions. We 

e symptoms show how very adversely 
b 


t has been said above, .it will be 
that in 


inder certain circumstances. “This 


der F, Plehn’s observation in Cameroon, ' 


t malaria taking any part in the. 


es to be useless —often, produces. 
in the ears, dyspepsia, deafness, 
onstitubion is affected by quinine, and 


many cases, the benefit, 


problematical, but the injury 
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is sure, and. that the ‘constitution js 
damaged, and its capacity for resisting and 
overcoming disease diminished 


Malaria was endemic in India, especially 
Bengal, for good many centuries before 
I860, but was kept down very low in areas 
such as the districts of Burdwan, Hooghly, 
Nadiya and Twenty-Four Parganas, where 
the endemicity has been very high since 
that.date. Quinine, however, was un- 
known before the forties, and but little 
known before the sixties of the last 
century. The indigenous febrifuges then 
used were. Nata  Gwillandina (Coesal- 
pinta) Bonduc, Nim Melia azadirachta 
(Azadirachta Indica), Shefalika Nyctanthes 
Arbortristis, Chirata Agathotes Chirata, 
Nishinda Vitex Negundo, Charaigorwa 
Vitew Peduncularis, Gulancha Tinospora 
ordifolia. Palta (Leaves of Trichosanthes 
dioica), etc, In regard. to Nata, Watt in 
his “Economic Products of India" (.883) 
says, “The seeds are said to possess well- 
marked anti-periodic properties and are 
largely used by the natives instead. of 
quinine. For this purpose they are 
pounded with black pepper, from 5 to 30 
grains being regarded as the proper dose 
Ainslie seems first to have drawn the 
attention of Europeans to this powder, 
but even tip to the present date it has not 
apparently taken the position which it 
deserves as a tonic and febrifuge 


Voigt in his ‘Hortus Subarbanus 
Caleuttensis," I845, observes: “One of the 
seeds of this plant [Nata] pounded into 
paste with three or four peppercorns, and 
taken from three to four times a day ina 
decoction of Chirata is an‘ excellent feb- 
rifuge. the seeds are intensely bitter 


.and powerfully tonic, and shonld not be 


neglected, at least, as an adjuvant, where 


bark and quinine disaggree with the con-' 


stitution.” ` 


Writing about Nim in I858, Drury in 
his “Useful Plants of India" observes: 
“The bark which has a remarkable bitter 
taste, has been much employed of late 
years as a fair substitute for cinchona. 
The natives consider it a most useful tonic 
in intermittent fever and chronic rheum- 
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3 administering ic either in decoction 
or posvdel Voigt speaks of the bark of 
this tree as a ‘good substitute for the 
Peruvian bark.’ Drury speaks of Chirata 
as‘one of the most esteemed of 
medicinal plants, being especially valuable 
asa tonic and febrifuge...... Its febrifugal 
propertien are in high estimation with 
European practitioners in India who use 


. Ancient. Tales of Hindustan. By 
-Miss A. C. Albers. Published by the 
coauthor, 29, Baniapukar Road, 
(Calcutta 


This book contains five poems, each 
Glealing with a popular hero in India’s 
thistory.. The poetry of the book is at: 
titactive. Hvery line breathes romance 
Mhe touch of feeling that characterises 
- lively description on every page of 
tthe book. is truly poetic. . The pity is 
that what a whole enlightened India re- 
gards history has been treated of by the 
author as mere ‘tales’, as if the episodes 
Thad no more authenticity than the story 
of King Arthur narrated by Tennyson 
lin his Idylls. Shri Krishna and Prahlad 
fior instance are not simply spoken of in 
literature bub monuments so tangible as 
living cities commemorate them to this 
Way. The author.of the book under re- 
mew has no doubt simply reproduced 
what books of fiction had already distor- 


on of India’s history does hot rest on 
ther. Yet all writersin the present age 
who love India, as tbe writer of these 
tales evidently does-> her whole poems 
eated by this feeling, niust take 
-preserve'the ancient history of 


Indian * 
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it instead of Cinchona when the latter is 
not to be procured." - 
An experienced allopathic physician, 
L.M.S. of the Calcutta University, wrote 
in the monthly journal Ayurveda (Ashar, 
॥325), that he had found the powder of 
Nata seed to be much more efficacious than 
quinine, and that it does not produce any 
deleterious after effects like quinine. 


————Á 2 o—— 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


India intact, for in that history is embo- 
died India’s greatness. For the reader's 
benefit we reproduce below a few ex- 
tracts from the beautiful poeins. 


Mother's love,for instance is characte- 
rised so charmingly in the story of 
Dhruva: — : 


The mother, ah the one who could not 
cease 

To care, to love, she who in silence 
prayed 

And knew not any force that could 
have strayed 


Her mind and her affections from this 
boy. | 

Ah, motherlove is strong without alloy, 

That is the force that is nob of this 
earth 

Hallowed, unshaken, pure—it had its 
birth 


In spirit realms, thence strayed down 
to this sphere, - 

Its roots in Paradise, its blossoms here, 

And with its virgin bloom this dark 
world dowers. 
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The following lines are an apt desc- 
ription of the fates, good or bad, of 
« men:— f 
Oh Fates of Mortals, you have many a 
gift, 
For those shore seeking wanderers who 
drift. क 
Still on the sea of life. You may bestow 
What er your fancy suits on us below 
You make of man the plaything of 
your whim. 
You taunt, you please, you tempt, you 
punish him 
. And then leave him to marvel or to 
weep. ` 
| But prhaps you are right. Th’ 
unfolding mind must reap 
' Experiences, be they curse or bliss. 
But the most stirring of your gifts 
is this, — 
When the strung cord on which all 
hopes are hung 
Snaps suddenly and to the winds are 
. flung 
Scatt’ring to fragments as he sees them 
Man’s hopes, his dreams, his aspiratios 
—all o ': i ite 
While he looks sadly on, bewildered 
dumb. 
Is this to teach him equilibrium, 
Indifference ? Or is it merely play, 


A joke to see him either curse or pray ? 


Perhaps ’t is more than 
who knows ? 

ह... if the world be nought but shadow 
shows, i A 


all of these, 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


Why waste much feeling—fear, regret 
pride ? 

Were it not best to cast the whole 
aside, 


Fling it away like a half-broken toy ? 


Yogmaya. By the same Author, 
Published by herself. 

This is a dramatic poem to which a 
few others of the same type are added. 


A Study of Caste. By Prof. 
Lakshami Naresha. Published by the 
Author, 367, Mint Street, Madras. 
Price Re. /-68-0. 


The author has before him only the 

dark side of the system. In its inelas- 
ticity of the present age the system does 
deserve condemnation. The plight of 
the untouchables in ‘particular damns it 
as nothing else could. Such, however,was 
not the character of the system in all 
ages. 
. Some division of the society there must 
be. Call them castes or classes; the 
the name does notso.much matter. In 
ancient times when division was based 
on merit,it was a wholesome institution. 
Today when birth determines caste, the 
whole society has become stagnant on 
account of it. Into the whole commu: 
nity have crept evils that cry vociferous 
ly for, reform. The necessity today 79 
to recast the system into its old mould, 
not to cry it down, as the publication 
under review purports to do. The 
book is one continued essay covering 
॥60 pages and makes tedious reading, 

Swaraj Cyclopedia for. [986 
Compiled by D.K. Bharadwaj Vidya 
Bhushan, Published by S. B. Bhidé 
B. A., B.L., the Bhide Co... Weaving 

Works, Mangalore. Price Rel, 3 
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This i$ a diary for the current year. 
: dates of the Christian- year 
Hindu tithies and Hijra fartkhs are 
also indicated in it. The system followed 
in the case of the Hindu tithiċs is. 
however, that observed. perhaps in. the 
“Deccan. The special feature of this 
diary is the copious information it 
contains as regards the political, indus- 
trial, economical and. educational con- 


A 
SHUDDHI IN JAMMU. 
The martyrdom of M. Ram Chandra 
has accelerated the progress of Shuddhi 
in Jammu, About four thousand Meghas 
have already: been admitted into the Arya 
Samaj fold, and steps are being taken to 
admit more. The work is,not without its 
difficulties, but Arya Samaj missionaries 
are trying to overcome them by dint of 
their religious enthusiasm and tact. The 
following note containing facts and figures 


Jammu and Kashmir State has been 
prepared at the instance of the Secretary, 
Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab. It will 
give the reader an idea of the magnitude 
of the reclamation work that awaits us in 
that locality alone’: — 
F ‘The question of reclamation of the 
depressed classes has fortunately begun to 
E .recelye the attention that it deserves. 
Leaving aside its political significance, 
i which we are not directly concerned, 
the question is one of very great religious 
importance to the Arya Samaj. In the 
all round general cry of uplifting these 
classes atternpts are being made by 
Mohammadans, and Christians to bring 


of their respective religions. The Salvation 
irmy under the command of General 
ooth is making renewed vigorous attempts 
todo the proselytising work and even Agha 
has felt the necessity of turning 
is attention to this/jmportant question. 
Signs are not wantin! that Mohammadans 
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as regards the depressed population in the. 


the members of these classes into the fold : 
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dition of the country. Comparisons 
are here,and there made with conditions 
obtaining.in foreign countries. A short 
history of the progress that things 
have made inIndia under the British rule 
is presented to the reader in a com- 
pendious form. Many things valuable, 
and nothing superfluous has been 
included in this sketch. x 


have commenced this work. It is there- 
fore essential for the Arya Samaj, the 
« Watch dog" of the so-called Hinduism, 
to seriously take it up with the least pos- 
sible delay. .. 

2. The murder of Mahashai Ram Chan- 
has brought the question of the reclamad 
tion of Meghas in the Jammu territory to 
the forefront. The total area of the 
Jammu and Kashmir State -is 84, 489 
square miles... It can be conveniently 
divided into the following three Provinces 
consisting of the districts shown under 
each :— 

I. Jammu Province (including 
Jagirs.) 


Jammu District. 2 

Kathua District. | d. री 
Udhampur District. T n 
Riasi District. 
Mirpur District. 

. Bhadarwah Jagir. rhe 
Punch Ilaga. E 

Province 


TIS COR oN pm 


II. Kashmir (including, | | 
Jagirs). | l 

I. Kashmir North. 

9, Kashmir South. 


Valley A 
3. Muzaffarabad Dis- p 


Province. "BN 
^ | 


trict, ‘° : "p pi 
TIL. Frontier Districts: — |. E | 
ile, Tur dakh. M 
9. Gilgit. ` 


8. Jrontier Ilaqas. 


There are 6l towns and 8865 ‘villages 
: State. xm 
"4, "The total population of the State 
‘4g 'छा,58,26 persons which is distributed 
‘among the various districts as follows : — 


©.% Jammu Province .. -]597865 


“i> Jammu District 39669I 
Mi Rathua District I5I802 
+. Udhampur District 3I5725 
Riasi District. 206809 
Mirpur District .._ 324923 
Bhadarwah Jagir ह 375l2 
Poonch Illaga » -.«« > 94999 


Kashmir Province 429520 . 


Kashmir North 


Kashmir South ...  6392]0 

‘[uzaflarabad District... [95205 

rontier Districts "285000 

jadakh 86656 

Gilgit 23969 
| Frontier Illaqus “94485 
j! ; Leni 
I 


— , The following are the details of this 
- population according to the various 
 $ehligions :— 


. Brahmanic 689342 
* «४ Aryas a ॥04॥ 
Brahmos Si I 

TE Total 690390 
Sikhs 3553 
Jains ४ (fies 345, 

. .. Budhist (Es. 36522 
 Zorasirinn ents enh’ F Sl 
 Mohummadans +... 2398320, 
MES ts 975 


— Christians 


८ r o हे a B . sA . 
The distribution of the population 

ing to the various religions in the 
arent provinces is as follows : — 


JAMMU PROVINCE. 


Hindus 626439 
Sikhs 46659. 
Jain 345 
— Buddhist 452 
Zoarastrian DEBA 5 
Mohammandans 953293 
Christians .., PS 672 
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KASHMIR PROVINCE. 


Hindus. ... ... An 624]4 . 
Sikhs - 4772 
NEE, wee Rs US 
Buddhist ... BE Lil 3 
Zoarastrian Mta 26 
Mohammadans : ... “L247768 
Christians ... 2l8 : 


FRONTIER DISTRICTS 


Hindus 


GY K/ 
Sikhs I22 
क Jamar: em voy e 
Budhist $ :,:. 38057 
| Joarasirian .... " 
Mohammadans 227259 
Christians 85 


Jn connection with the above. figures of 
the Jammu Province. it is necessary ta 
bear in mind that out of the total number 
of Mohammadans 3027L9 reside. in poonch 
Illaqa whose total Hindu population is 
2]02L persons only. 


5. Tho facts and figures in para 4 
above. will show that the major portion of 
the Hindu population resides in Jammu 
province and as the depressed classes form 
a part of Hindus the work of reclaiming 
them is to be done in, this province. The 
following are-the various classes which 
though classed as Hindus are occupying 
this position on “debatable. grounds”’:--- 


Batwals AR LLl75 
Basith arm, 7386 
Bawaria B 38 
Bazigar ००० I2] 
Chamiar 38752 
. Chuhra. OST 
Pum: ` 36L28 
Gadri ra à 354 
Ghirt ofl CO 8. 
‘Koll A ie I784 
WIGAN MOP ope 74762 
Rotal IBS T 970 
Sansi | NAGEN Ln 45, 
Saryara oo ect ond 2626: 
PhiomorDhiar TSN, 2756 
Total ~ IT7,258 
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l: figures. speak for 
comment is needed to bring out in a more 


Thus out of the total Hindu population 
in Jammu Province 28. 3: per cent belongs 
to the so-called depressed classes. The 
themselves and no 


Vivid way the pitiable pass to which the 
wrong sense of feigned superiority has 
brought the Hindus. 


E | 


| Dum. .|Chamiar 


District. Megh. | 
Jammu 30,560 | 47,273 | 2,95 
Kathua 7,7& | .7,892 7,684 
Udhampur ... 20,995 | 9,489 5,093 
Ris ^ | 7209| 2,796 | 5795 
Mirpur m. ],532 296 6,558 
Bhadarwah ... 4° 7,074 S45 628 
| 
eee | 74,55 | 36,59L | 38,673 


Total 


The above statement: will clearly show 
that the gioatest amount of work is re- 
“quired to be done in Jammu District. This 
I$ necessary not only in view of the largest 
number of men available in this district 
but also in view of the importance of 
Jammu which is the winter capital of the 
Darbar. There was a prevailing impress- 
ion that His Highness would not permit.the 
reclamation work being done. The recent 


Shuddhi in Jammu has given tho lie direct 
to that impression but much still requires 
tobe done. in this direction and if-we can 
‘successfully do solid work in this district a ' 
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6 Of the classes Bawarias, Bazigars, 
Chuhras, Gadri, Rotal and Sansi may be 
left aside for the present. Their number 
is too small and in their case the results 
achieved will not be commensurate with 
the labour jnvolved in the work. 

The following table will show . the 
population of the remaining classes in the 
several districts of the Jammu Province 


| Í 
Batwal. । Koli. -| Saryar.,| Thiar. | Total. 
9 ris fate | 925 53 | 65,44 
25 573 |. 80 | 25,30 
288 98 | 448]... | 3/259 
pubs" amp sts PEDE 
७3 | 2i Le | 9 lsd 
L37 | T s | ७,784 


| 
2,747 O3079 ५ 


Wor Si | 2,626 


` very favourable impression will be créated 
in the mufassil which will very mu2zh 
facilitate our work there. ` . 


In tho end I may express tho necessity 
of doing uplift work among those whom - 
we have reclaimed. Much is to be dons 
for them and unless we turn our wbbontion 
immediately to this aspect of tha question: 
our future activities will be greatly ham- 
pered aud we will be false not only to 
those poor people in whose minds high 
hopes have been raised by our action Dag 
we will also be false to our mission. 


to say, not yet arrived, wherefore 
| readers will have to wait for a month 
| more to have a full account of the 
deliberations of the' great Mela. "The 
ela this year was im most respects a 
replica of its predecessors 

lectures, there were 
st 
the redemption of the Rajputs in 
a and Mathura districts. Swami 
dha Nand was the president of 
mference and great enthusiasm 
ailed when he narrated the story 
success in bringine round Sa- 


st pandits who while performing 


conferences, 


ded brethren of theirs showed, as 
an expiation for their former càllousness 
impatience now to eat from their 
nan » m 
nal cv 
<A special feature of the Mela which 
appeared to be an improvement on all 
e anniversaries that had preceded it 
was the regularity with which large 
numbers of Aryan, both 
men were seen early in the morning 
ing their daily prayers. Parties of- 
went about making Sankirtan 
peared to be a remnant of 
and week which had been cele- 
nly afew days back with a great 
f .devotion and. enthusiasm. 
eligion in-its- true colours. 
underlying these orthodox 
nces deserves to be encouraged 
, should bé spared to! foster 


There were > 


emony of the reversion of these- 


is awarded. Eight 


men - and - 
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Of donations. the. most noteworthy 
are two. One amounting.to Hs. 40,000 
of which Rs. 30,000 are meant: for 
the foundation of a chair ii ‘the 
Veda Vidyalaya, and the. remain- 
ing Rs... I0,000 are designed to be 
Spent in , furthering. the . foreign 
mission of the Arva Samaj, comes from 
Messrs. Hari Ram, Kirpa Ram, Rawal- 
pindi. 


Veda Vidyalaya for the foundation of 
auother chair while the other half has 
bee laid at the disposal of the Arya 


Pratinidhi Sabha Punjab, to be utilised: 


as the Sabha thinks fit. The donor in. 
this case is Pandit Nihal Chanda of 
Delhi. Other collections -amounted to- 
about twenty-six thousard rupees 


The output of the Gurukula this 
year is nineteen Snataks, one of whom 
took the degree of Vidya Vachaspati 
which those scholars have a title to 
wir, who after graduating practically: 
serve the Gurukula, and submit a thesis 
which being approved the degres 
of these snatake 
(ffered themselves for service in Agra 
and Mathura, and have since departed” 
to work under the guidance of their quon- 
don: acharya, Swami  Shradhananda. 
Four others have begun working under 
the Arya  Pratinidhi 
Thus twelve cut of. nineteen 
graduates are already in the 
active religious service. 


new 


Besides the educational value of tbe. 


to the. 


Sabha Punjab. ` 


field | of-. 
The propor-. 
tion is encouraging. Fir 4f 


~ 


The other is of property, valued . 
af Rs. 60,000, half of which goes 
notable among these being that ' 


institution, the-Mela it organises every 


year has for the masses an educative. 


Ut omm SP ag Os ay क र वन्य \ D 


own. Itisonly at Kangri that 
najists from various parts of 
indu continent meet and live 
ogether for days. A commmual con- 
ousness is aroused thereby, which 
coul 
0 ea year we see our diffused strength 
concentrated. Provincial angularities 
are rounded off. A spirit of oneness 
es its birth in the midst of the 
niversary activities and we return 
a homogeneous community, a uniform 
‘religion, an accommodating creed. 

Th» anniversary regarded from what- 
‘ever point of vi-w was a success, on 
ch we congratulate the Governor, P. 
ishambhar Nath and his colleagues, 


THE KANYA GURUKULA. 


While gratefully accepting the donation 

a Lac of rupees which Seth Raghu 
lull of Dehli had already promised 
bo which he has now added another 
t Rupees 40,000 for the purchase of a 
y undertaking further to donate 
500 per month during -the first 
ear of the working of. the institution, 


i 
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by no other means be awakened. 


“may be addressed io the Mukhya- | 


The Arya Pratinidhi Sabhe, Punjab, 
has sanctioned the opening of a Kanya 
Gurukula at Dehli. ‘his Gurukula 
will be worked on the same lines as the 
Gurukula for boys at Kangri, ex- 
cepting where the special requirements 
of the tender sex warrant a change. It 
will begin working on the first E 
Baisarh next, i.e., I3ih April I9:3. P. 
Vidya Vati Seth B.A., Editor, Jyoti, has 
kindly consented to work as Honorary 
Principal, while her sister Shrimati 
Radha Rani, a. lady of saintly habits 
willassis& her in  superintending the 
Ashram. The Governor of the Guru- 
kula at Kangri will be the Governor ot 
this Gurukula ico, ‘The prospectus of - 
the institution containing the scheme 
of studies and other rutes and regula- 
tions will sborily be published. The 
course of studies will cover ten years. — 
The instituéion will start with four 
classes, and admit pupils aged not mor 
than ten years, applications for whic 


dhishthata, Gurukula Kangri, 


District | 
Bijnor, U. F. 2 


Established 8696, 
PURELY UNDER INDIAN MANAGEMENT. 
Head Ofiec:— LAHORE. 
Branches: — Lahore, Delhi, Rawalpindi, Ajmere, Lucknow. Nagpur, Dankipur, 
Agents?—Poona, Manglore, Calcutta, Banglore, Dacca, Bombay, Sukkur, 


THE BHARAT INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. = 
y = 
= 
= 


Karachi, and Quetta. 

O] Funds Exceed Rs 3,00,00,000. [2] Surplus about 

3 &,2,000, 000 [3] Claims paid exceed Rs..23,00,000 

SPECIAL FEATURES:— (I) Guaranteed paid up policies, (2) Guranteed surr- 
ender value, (3) Ready convertability, (4) Immediate payment of claims on proof of < 
death or survival and titles. Ninety per-cent., of the profits from the participating 
Branch go to policyholder Reversioner. Bonus last declared at Rs.. J0 per tho- 
usand per annum.. (6) Management Indian, simple, smypathetic and accessible, (7) 
lemales, lives insured. (8) Security two lacs deposited with the Government. 
(9) Respectable and influential agents wanted all over India on liberal terms 


KIG VIDYARTHI. 


Manager 
Bharat Buildings, TAHORE. 


— e E 


BEST DIAMOND RINGS. 


En wn Made from pure Canadian Gold and coated with Sovereign, 
N set in with five imitation white rubies. Jt is English made, 


handsome wear for the fingers. Very brilliant and looks 
like one worth Rs. 500. Get one and wear it to day. 
Price Rs. 2 each. 
Apply to := 
S. R. KRISHNA & Co. 
No. | Thambu Naick Street, 


: : MADRAS. 
ROLLED GOLD RADIOLIGHT WRIST WATCHES 


This is a very newest style watch. Its design and finish will 
satisfy the most critical taste. Beautifully finished shape and | 
figures as per illustration. Radium at night clear as daylight, 
highest standard Swiss inechanism and perfect 


time keeper. 
Guaranteed for 3 years. Rs. ॥2.. 


INGERSOLL RADIOLIGHT POCKET WATCH 


These watches are artistically finished, of the best workman- 
ship and are guaranteed for 5 years. Their average daily 
variation, when used with proper care l to 2 seconds. result 

which has never been surpassed by watches of much higher 
prices. TE 
Price Rs. 8 as. 8 only. 


Apply to:— 


S.PAUL & CO 
P. B. No. 542 
Park Tower, Madras. 
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वादक धम के अमूल्य ग्रन्थ | 


(S) रुद्रदवता का परिचय | Pew आठआाने | 
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THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 
| SHAME AND GLORY. 
© Shame to the hand that steals the toiler's fruit, 


Shame to the band that fashion such pursuit ; 


Glory in pain if, bleeding, still we stand, 


Glory in death if yet we LIFE command. 


ELIZABETH ARNOLD. 


( कविता कौमुदी ) 
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_ ANCIENT INDIAN ENGINEERING PHILOSOPHY. 


Ancient Indian Engineering Philosophy. 


(By RAO SAHIB K. V. Vaze I. C. E) 
CHAPTER X. 


BEAMS & 


The width of beams should be the same 
as that of the posts and its thickness 
one and a half time the width. Be- 
fore a beam is put-on the post a corbel 
is always desirable as it reduces the 
span of the beam, affords space and 
support to the joints in the beams and 
gives so much more height to the post. 


स्तंभमूधनि निधाय पोतिकां उत्तरंतदुपरिप्रकटपयेन्‌ 
मनुष्यालूय चन्द्रिका० 
विस्तार सद्रशोत्ततेधापंचदंडार्चुतान्विता ॥ 
उत्तमा बोधिका ख्याता तार द्ित्र्यंशमुनता ॥ 
pisman स्यादुगुणदंडाच कन्यसा ॥ 
कश्यप संहिता पटल ६ 
पोतिकातु त्रिधाज्ञेया नाम मेरेन देध्यतः N 
त्रिदंडा च चतुदंडा पंचदंडा यथाक्रमं ॥ 
महाणंवी च चित्री च पत्री च प्रतिलोमतः ॥ 
सदा विष्कंभतः कार्या पादेनार्धेनवायुता ॥ 
भृगु संहिता अ० ८ 
E पोतिका तत्समोदया ॥ 
पंच दंड समायामा श्रेष्ठाधोच्चा a fafta ॥ 
आयता सा.त्रिदंडेन चतुदंरडेन AfA ॥ 
त्रिभागोना त्रिपादोचामध्यमा पोतिका भवेत्‌ ॥ 
४ मयमत ss ७५ 
पादाग्र fagé यत्तु तद्वंडमिति कथ्यते ॥ 
मयमत अ> ७५ 


A corbel should-be of the same width 
as the post, its thickness should be the 
same as its width and in length it 
should be three to five times the width 
When a corbel is five times long it is 


FLOORS. 
८ c ~ 
best and is called महाणवी,श्रेष्ठा and when 
. . . fs e 

four times it is called fast, दी घिका and 
when three times long itis called पत्नी, 
आयता, The tenon of the post should go 
into the corbel and the corbel should 
have projecting pegs going into the 
beam above. There should be at least 
two such pegs going into each beam 


अन्तरालस्य बाहुल्यं गृहविस्तारतो भवेत्‌ ॥ 


The thickness of the beam should be 
according to the span; as a general rul 
it may be baid down that the thickness 


should be two अंगुल for each वितस्ति of the, | 


span or about j3 the length of the beam 


पाश्‍वंयोः पोतिकामध्ये पट्टं पाद विशाल्वत्‌ ॥ 


Between two posts there should 
be wooden braces ab the sides, 
These should have the same thickness 
as the width of the posts and in breadth 
they may be a few अंशुल as they simply 
serve to keep the posts in position and 
bind them all together. These are 
necessary when beams rest not on. two 
posts but on beams and posts. 


बृक्षांगात्खुबलिष्ठत्वं आधारत्वं तथैव च ॥ 
तदंगानि तदन्यान्य प्याध्रेयानि यथावलम्‌॥मयमत 


The strength of wood is according to 
I08 position in the tree and hence. to 


have the best results it should be used , 


in the same position as that it occupied 
on the tree. 47 
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gant मूलमाधार मत्र माघेय सुच्यते ॥ 
शयितानां च सर्वेषां मूळ माधारमिष्यते ॥ 
तथा तद्ग्रमाधेयं सदा संधो प्रकटपयेत्‌ ॥ मयमत 
In a tree the bottom is th support of 
all its parts and the top is Supported by 
it; consequently in beams the bottom 
should be the supporter or the lower 
portion and the top should be the sup- 
ported or the upper portion; this should 
be attended to in all joints. 
मूलं मूलेन संदध्यादग्र AAA योजयेत्‌॥ 
मूलयोरग्रयोः संधिद्वृव्यनाशाय sed ॥ मयमत 
The bottom portion should not be 
joined to another bottom portion or 
the top portion should not be joined to 
another top portion. The joints com- 
posed of two bottoms or tops are to be 
deprecated. 


व्यास दीघंक कोणेषु नेतद्दोषकर॑ भवेत्‌ ॥ 
ईशाने चाग्रम्रेण मूलेनाय्रं तु पावके ॥ 
मूल मूलेन निक्तो मू लेनाग्रं च वायवे || मयमत० 
प्रायश्च चूलिकादीनां व्यासे चैतद्विधीयते॥ मयमत 


When, however, some beams go from 
corner to corner while others go px & 
rectangle this may be allowed. or 
example if a pair of beams lie east and 
west or north and south andis to be 
joined by diagonal beams, then two ends 
may come in the North East corner and 
twe bottoms at the South West while a 
top and bottom will come at the North 
West and South East corners. This is 
generally: required in “U” Shaped 
hiouses. ` 
7 {लत्वा दुदुमाग्राणा HAS बलवध॑न ॥ 
संधिकर्म प्रशस्तं स्यात्सजातीयेवरेट्रेमेः ॥ 


As the top portion of a tree is 


men the weaker pieces, it is desirable 
mat the bottom which is stronger 


should be joined with the weaker. Tf 
the two beams to be joined be of the 
same sort or species, it would be better, 
as the state of the two pieces will be 
similar under varying conditions. 
Beams have to be joined to form a 
long length more frequently than posts. 
षट्‌ शिखा भषदंतं च सू ररध्राणमेव all 
atin कीळं aa ida शयितेखपि n 
मयमत Ar १७ 
For beams also there are five sorts 
of joints viz— 
पटू शिखा,झषदंत,सूकरघाण, संकी णंकी ल, IAA 
अर्धेपाणिद्विंललाटे लांगलाकार पट्शिखा ॥ 
घनपरध्यस्थ कीला-च सामताषट शिखाहया ॥१॥ 
खायाम्रतियग्वाहुस्थशिखं तु RIFTA ॥२॥ 
ऊर्ध्वांधस्ताद्रथायोग्यं यथाबलशिखान्वितं ॥ 
सूकरधाणमित्युक्तं सूकरघ्राण संनिभं ॥२॥ 
यथाबलं यथायुक्ति नानावल शिखान्वितं ॥ 
. 6 . ¢ . 
नानाकीलैस्तु datu तत्तु संकीण कीलकं ॥४॥ 
agat शिखं arat aaa निभमेव॒तदु ॥ 
एतस्मिन्पंक्ति संधाने संशिरेकाकृतिभवेत्‌ ॥५॥ 
षट्शिखा--The two beams are scarfed 
half and half and to be joined with eix 
tenons on one beam fitting into six 
mortices in a line like the tail of any 
animal, on the other with a peg in the 
center of the section and the beams to 
abut each other. 
झषदंव—In this the tenons are ina 
line slanting to the length of the 
beams. Thus the mortices are not 
visible on any face of the beams and 
hence if is called भषदंत or fish-tooth 
joint or joint like the teeth of a fish. 
सूकरघाण-This joint has the mortices 
and tenons sloping from top to bottom 
and look like the head and mouth of a 
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bore सूकर and hence it is called सूकरधघाणं 
or nose of a bore. 

संकीणकील--This joint has more than 
one peg through the joints. The 
thicknesses of the pegs and the dis- 
tances between them varying according 
to the strength of the woods forming 
the pegs and the beams. 

qari—The tenon in this joint. is 
like चञ्च or dovetail; it is thicker and 
wider ab one end and thinner at the 
other and once fitted it is difficult to 
disjoint it. Sometimes this joint is 
made secret or not visible on the faces 
and if well made the two pieces join to- 
gether as if they were only one piece. 
All very fine work is made of this 8070 
and is afterwards veneered or covered 
over with another sort of wood of a 
higher order or quality. 

शिखा दंत॑ च शूलं fax पर्याय मोरितं d 

wet च शंकुराणिश्च कीलं पर्यायमी रितं ॥ 

मयमत अ3. १७ 


! Whena wood is cut or hollowed i. e. 
made into mortice and tenon itis called 


शिखा, दंत, or शूल, when another piece of 
wood is passed through the hollow left 
for it the piece passing through is 
called शल्य, शाकु, आणि, कोल. 
मध्याधमध्यमध्यं च त्यक्त्वा युंजीत बुद्धिमान्‌ ॥ 
द्रव्यमध्यस्थ सूत्रस्य वामेऽवामे च दंतकं ॥ 


- The mortice or hollow should be in 
the center of the section and the 
tenon should be half and half on both 
sides of the center line. ; 
-द्रव्यविस्तारमध्यस्था शिखा शीघ्र विनाशिनी ॥ 
अन्योन्य संधिविद्ध च शिखा कोलस्य वेधनं ॥ 
i | मयमत अ० १७ 
` A tenon that projects out ab right 
angles to the length of a piece of wood 


breaks very easily, so also one that 
meets a peg at right angles to it. 
is [NES a 
पुराणेन नवेद्रेव्येन पुराणेन बैरपि ॥ 
[s e SS c 
नवैनवानां द्रव्याणां योगो जीर्णेश्वजी णिंनाम्‌ ॥मयमत 
Old and new,or seasoned and unsear 
soned ‘pieces of wood should not be 


joined together, the joint should be 
between woods of the same quality, 


जात्येकयाशुभद मुक्तविधिक्रमेण ॥ भृगु संहिताः 
Pieces of the same age and quality 
should be joined together as detailed 
above. 
संकी ळये दुत्तरबाह्मपश्चादूध्वं दृ ढेःखो चितदारुकीलेः 
वास्तु विद्या० 
सारदारूद्धवं चैव स्थूपिकाकील मिष्यते॥ मयमत 
Pieces of wood should be joined to- 
gether with appropriate pegs of wood 
on all sides and quite firmly. All pegs 


should be carefully made of hard and 
compact wood. 

In making mortice and tenon or any 
other joints the following points should 
be attended to— 

छिद्रं खटपतर॑ विधेय मधुनादीर्घान्वितं छेदनं ॥ 
स्थूलं काष्टशिलेभदंतमुदितं fad हि पक्केष्टिक ॥ 
पक्कं निर्गमनं खुधाभिरनिशं कुर्यात्तनुत्वं यथा ॥ 
पूवमानं समुन्नयेत्तदपरं शिटप्युत्तमः शातयेत्‌ ॥ 

चास्तु विद्या’ 

(L) The hole should always be a little 
smaller than the tenon or peg, $0 
as to fit it well even after drying. 

(2) The tenon should project along 
the growing length of the wood as for- 
med on the tree. 

(3) The tenon may be of wood, stone 
or ivory. 

(4) The brick work: should ibe fot 
mortice or hollow only, 
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F The hollow should be smaller at 
th etop than at its bottom and be filled 
* liquid lime or lead so that the 
fenon may not come out of brick work. 
(6) Careful measurements should be 
. faken first and the wood cut accordingly 
afterwards as once cut wood is difficult 
F to be joined and used again. 


— संधि खंडस्य दैघ्यं तु खब्याससममुच्यते ॥ 
i वास्तु faro 
The length of the joining pieces 
should be at least the same as the 


diameter of the piece or beam. It may 
' be more but it should not be less. 
स्तंभविष्कं भयोर्मध्ये न संध्येयं कदाचन ॥ 
वास्तु विद्या > 
Two pieces should not be joined to- 
gether between the post and the wall 
or any other support. 
पादोपरिभवेत्संधिरंतरे नेव कारयेत्‌ ॥ 
मयमत० अ० १७ 
The joints should be on the posts 
and not between two posts or supports. 
gaat द्रव्य संघानं संपदा मारूपदं सदा ॥ 
विपरीते विनाशाय भवेदेवेति निश्चयः N 
ù मयमत अ० १७ 
All joining work of all materials is 
to be made with skill and thought. Any 
mistake in this matter is sure to ruin 
_ the structure. 
 शयितानां च सर्वेषां सूलमाधारमिष्यते ॥ 
` द्रव्याणा मग्रमाधेयं संधौ तु परिकटिपतं॥ 
E. i वास्तु विद्या० 
: In joints in beams the bottom of the 
tree should form the lower piece or 
Support and the top should overlap 
Onitand be supported. This should 
carefully attended to in wooden 
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उत्तराग्रे च qa सर्वेषां परिकटपयेत्‌ ॥ 
areg faato 
Beams should be laid with the top 
portion of the tree towards the east 
or north. Particularly in round 
pieces this is necessary as the bottom 
is thicker and does not allow the rain 
or wind to enter the building. Tf the 
thin end were to face the rain or wind 
it would allow it to get into the build- 
ing. 
aang व हिश्चाग्रं पार्श्वद्रव्येषु योजयेत्‌ ॥ 
i मयमत Ao (9 
When joints are made on the sides 
the end of the tree should be on the 
outside and the bottom should be in- 
side. , 
gala पुंसकमहीरुहसंधिकार्ये पुंसा च पु 
विहितमेव तथैव defi नैयोभयेन च नपुंसक 
संगमः स्यात्‌ जात्येकया शुभद उक्तविधिक्रमेण ॥ 
मयमत अ० १७ 
When woods of different qualities 
fez are to be joined together then male 
trees should be joined with male ones 
or male and female trees may be joined 
but neuter trees should not be joined 
with any. For general guidance it may 
bestated that असार trees are neuter, 
अन्तःसार trees are male and बहिःसार 
trees are female. No list of neuter 
trees has been found by me as yet. 
2 FLOORS. 
स्तंभमूध॑नि निधाय पोतिकां उत्तरं agate 
प्रकल्पयेत ॥ मनुष्यालय चन्द्रिका 
पोतिकां विरहितः समुद्क! स्तंभमस्तक 
शिखाहितास्पदं ॥ वास्तु प्रदीप० 
स्तंभस्योपरिकतव्यं पोंतिकोत्तर are d 
मयमत अ० १७ 
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The flooring should be built on beams 
laid on the corbel, for if no corbels are 
used, then the tenon on the top of the 
post is endangered. Besides, as shown 
above, the. corbel is useful for supporting 
the joint connecting two beams. The 
corbel if projected outside the post is 
useful for supporting the gallery also. 
The dimensions of the beams have al- 
ready been specified to have (l) the 
same width, as that of the post (2) depth, 
one and a half times the width and -(3) 
length, of course, from the out- 
side of one post to the outside of the 
other. Indian authors never support 
posts on walls only. "They specify that 
apost should be situated near a wall 
apposite to the posts in the verandah 

The dimensions of joints on the top 
beams are specified as under:— 
अथोत्तरोचयोचतदर्थतारं ARIAT ख्योत्तर 
पट्टिकांच || मनुष्यालय चन्द्रिका० 
उत्तरस्यानुरूपेण ळुपानां तारमिष्यते॥ वास्तुविद्या 
छुपातीव्राष्टगुणो वलयो वंश विस्तरः ॥ 

छुपोर्ध्वे फलकान्यस्य ages भूमिकल्पनम्‌ ॥ 

मयमत अ० १८ 
Joints should be half the dimensions of 
beams or their dimensions should be 
calculated as the dimensions of beams 
are calculated in accordance with the 
Span and spacings apart. Asa general 
tule the spacing between two joints 
should be eight times their thickness 
and their lengths should be eight times 
their spacings 
लपामध्याद्धश्छिद्र वलयस्य विधीयते ॥ 

मयमत अ० १८ 
तदध वेशनं तीव्र छादनं लोहलोष्टरकैः ॥ मयमत० 

If there are arches between two 

joints their thickness should be half that 
of the joints and they should rise to 
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the top of the joints. On these joints 
and arches good hard bricks of half the 
thickness of joints should be laid 


निश्छिद्रं छादयेत्खोचितघनफलकाप्रस्तरेणोध्वभागं 


These bricks should be laid 80 as to 
leave no spaces between them. On 
arches stones or bricks and on wooden 
Joints wooden planks should be laid of 
proper thickness and on these planks 
the flooring or terrace should be laid 

स्तंभात्तुपोतिकानीब्रं बोधिकादुयुत्तरं तथा ॥ 
कश्यप संहिता० पटल ९ 

In short all the dimensions of the 
posts, corbels, beams, joints, planks and 
flooring should be so calculated as to 
make the roof strong, stiff and sound 
proof (४. e., sounds of foot-stepts on the 
top should not be heard down below) 

दग्धेश्वऱरमर्येश्‍चापिलोहळलोष्टेयंथोचितं॥ 


गोपानस्योपरिष्टात्तछादनीयं विचक्षणे; N 
कश्यप संहिता० 


मसणमयेस्तुयथास्थैर्य सूवेच्छया छादयेत्‌ पुनः 
इष्टिका खुधयावापि प्रच्छादन मलं RATA d 
मयमत अ० १८ 
The flooring may be of layers of 

earth or stone or brick and lime as one 
may desire, but it should be stable un- 
der the particular circumstances of its 
situation and use. 

उत्तरेण जुपानां चै संधानं चाधपाणिकम्‌ N 

लुपाभिः कूटसंधानं वेणुपर्वा भिश्रंभवेत्‌ ॥ 

वास्तु विद्या 
The joints between beams and joints 
c 

should be what are known as अधपाणिक 
Scarfed, and the joints between joints 
and flooring should be what are known 
as Sud ८. e., Should consist of four or 
five layers in which no joint comes 
over the other as explained in ‘Bonds 
above 
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m परिकटपयेत्‌ ॥ 
-पादमधंत्रिपादं बाभित्वास्तंभरूय fata ॥ 

n . 

A कश्यप संहिता पटल ६ 
- The joints and planking or joints and 
arches should appear like the waves of 
asea and they should overlap the wall 


similarly beyond the post also. 

This projection would be a sort of 

cornice at the floor level. 

हुपामूले च कतंव्यं सूत्रमेकं वितानकम्‌। वास्तुविद्या 

At the bottom Of the joints there 
should be plain ceiling in one line, 
` पादानामंतरं छाद्य फलके: सारदारुजेः || 

अष्टांश बहलं छन्न फलकाछादय WAT: ॥ 

. मयमत Be १६ 
तत्रमध्यःस्थता वापि सोधे शेले समाहिता | 
विधेया वाजनस्यो्वे भूतहंसादिकावलिः ।। 

मयमत अ० ७६ 
The space between two posts may be 
ffilled with good compact planks and the 
thickness of these planks should be हे the 
width. These planks will be at the 
thottom of the joints and there will be 

Planking and flooring above the joints 

thidden by these planks. On these 

pplanks—or it may be plaster or stone— 
may be depicted pictures of birds, 
tbeasts etc. 


The flooring, if of stone and lime 
(concrete), should consist of flve layers 
of materials as noted below mixed 
ywith lime. 


: मुद्री गुटमाष कटक चिक्कणसाव्हयाः |! 
चूणेपियुक्ताः पंचैते सवकर्म सनातनाः ॥ 
अथयाक्षबीजमांत्र शकरासा करालिका || 
बीज समाक्षद्राशार्करा मुद्ग मि ष्यते ॥ 
साधं त्रिपाद्‌ द्विगुण किंजलक सिकतान्त्रितम्‌॥ 
रणस्य शकरा शुक्तधो यं दुगुल्माषं तदुच्यते ॥ 


from 4 to t of its width and should pro- 
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पूर्वोक्तमात्र सिकता चणकश्चूण मानतः ॥ 
क्रियाथंपेषितं कटकं, चिक्कण मस्तुकेवलम्‌॥ 


मयमत अ० १८ 
कराल, मुद्वी,गुट्माप,कल्क, चिक्कण are the five 
sorts of stony material that is 


used with lime (to form concrete) in all 
sorts of works. This concrete is useful 
for any work 
कराल Clean sand as big as the 
fruit of अभयाक्ष and रुद्राक्ष or bigger 
than these 
मुद्री- Clean sand as 
not bigger. 
गुट्माष—Clean fine sand similar to 
the mixture of shell lime with l? to 
2 times good, sharp, clean sand. 
कल्क Only sand ground so as 
to form a material like the paste of 
gram flour. 
famm— Very fine muddy sand. 
केवळेनांभसापूरबान्पूर्वास्त्रो स्त्रि 23 II 
पूर्वोक्तानां च पंचानां विधातव्यं पृथक्‌ पृथक्‌ ॥ 
कराल AAT gen धनमेकेक ATSA | 
कटममानं तदर्धेन तदर्धांध तु ARTA II 
तत्र तत्र तदुक्तेन द्रव्येण परिकटपयेत्‌ i 
निश्छिद्र मिष्टमानेन गोत्र मिष्टकया द्रृढम्‌ ॥ 
लुपोपरीष्टिकातारे चैवं चूणक्रिया भवेत्‌ ॥ 
आच्छादनीयं यत्नेन तद्वनं छादनं विदुः ॥ 
मयमत अ० १८ ` 


The first three viz कराल, gat and 
शुल्माष should be clean washed three 
times before use. These five sorts of 
materials should be stacked in separate 
heaps and should be used in separate 
layers. कराल, gat, and गुल्माष should 
be laid in lime one over the other in 
one अंगुल layers. On this कटक should 


be laid half अंगुल thick and the fina] 


coarse as H& 
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layer should be of चिक्कण one eighth 
of an अंगुल thick. All these to be laid 
down on brick or stone flags laid on 
joints so as to leave no holes and to 
break joints in such a way as to have no 
top joints on any one below. Roof or 
floor made in this way is called or 
known as "Solid floor" घनंछादनं. 


दधिदुग्ध माषयूष गुडाज्य कदलोफले; ॥ 

जलेश्च नारिकेलस्य चूतपकरसेः सह ॥ 

कल्पितं शिल्पिभियत्तद्‌ बंधोदकमितिस्मृतम्‌॥ 

ततो बंधोदकेरेतान्‌ संक्लेघ क्रमशः mat ॥ 

जलस्थळ प्रयुक्तेषु यथेष्ट घनमिष्यते ॥ 
मयमत As १८ 


A mixture composed of the following 
materials is called बंधोदक Water proof 
by Engineers. () दशि curds (2) दुग्ध 

rilk, (3) AITATDecoction of माष (4) गुड 
agari or Gur, (5) आज्य Ghee or 
Jarified butter, (6) कदलीफल Ripe 
plantain fruit, (7) नारिकेलजल Juice of 
wet cocoanut, and (8) qaqata Juice of 
ripe mangoes. Some authors add (9) 
Glue चर्म॑खंडरख, to this. When कटक is 
put in,'this solution is to be sprinkled 
on it and itis to be beaten and when 

ण is put on, it is to be rubbed hard 
with this solution. Any thing built in 
this way whether onland or under 
water is 88 compact as one may wish. 


WITNESS OF: ARYAVARTA. 


" 


Such a terrace does not crack or leak 
and once set is very hard and strong, 
After a floor is made in this way it 
is to be kept wet and not used for at - 
least two months and this period may be 
extended to six months with advantage, 
WANE मुत्तमं प्रोक्तं चतुर्मासं तु ATAR | 
अधमंतु द्विमासं स्यादेषासुषित मिष्यते ॥ 
मयमत अ० १८ 
Instead of चिक्कण the final coating 
may be of श्याय cement. This is lime 
twice burnt as under :— 


(l. Lime kankar is once burnt, 
Slaked and sieved. Then it is mixed 
with an equal quantity of Surkhi or 
powdered bricks and sand and well | 
ground. This mixture is made into 
brickets and allowed to set. i 

(2). The brickets as above are 
reburnt, and when cool, are ground fine 
and this is called श्याय 


This श्याय lime is known to be able 
to set hard even under the flow of a 
clear overfall and was used in the 
times of the  Marhattas for| water- 
pipes and drainage  sewers. These 
pipes are made of concrete as specified 
above and plastered inside with शयाय. 
Water does not form moss on this 
plaster as can be seen in such pipes in 
Poona, and Ahmadnagar. 


— न 


WITNESS 07 ARYAVARTA. 


(BY Pr. T. L. VASWANT) 


The Vedic age, it issaid by the Western 
critics, was an age of childhood of the 
Race. Suppose it was! The Kingdom 
of Heaven is for the Child. It is the 
kingdom of babes crowned with sim- 
plicity and loveliness and love. These 


“child-souls of the Aryan Age were in 
truth among the Elders of Humanity. 
They came in the morning of his- 
tory to lead Civilization. A Nation | 
must make a mess of things without 


` some ‘Child-Souls’ to lead it on, 
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E “Objectivity”, “Nature” is an im- 
portant category of Vedic thought. 
Nature is viewed more on the stage 
‘of the Sublime than as a vesture of 
Beauty. The latter was, it would seem, 
the central thought of ancient Greece. 
The Vedic ‘Singer was impressed by 
"infinity" in Nature. Perhaps beauty, 
as majority view it—is a category of the 
is It gives you repose. The 
Beautiful is a call to man:—“‘Come ! 
BE have thy rest here in this 
finite fori. The sublime sounds a 
. note of "infinity". t sends a thrill of 
. reverence. It awakens “aspirations” 
. towards a “Beyond”. 


Itisa great stimulus to progress,— 
| this consciousness of our debt to the 
f Past. Ancestor-consciousness is an 
element in national as in religious life. 
| 


Modern outlook is broadening. Is 


the in-look deepening? Are our 
Spiritual sensibilities keen? Is our 
fellowship with life as rich as was 


| India's in the long ago? 


| Mathew Arnold, in a significant 
í passage, pointed out that literature 
must render an adequate inter- 


pretation of the activities of life. 
The value of Aryan Literature will be 
E by the West in the day we 
show how Ancient Wisdom can help us 
to ‘see life steadily and see it whole" 
and to solve some of the problems of 
today. 


The l9th century began with a great 
ault upon the ancient Indian Ideal, 
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The century closed with a cry:-Back 
to the ancient Ideal. It may be the 
task of India in the 20th century to 
interpret the Ideal to the Nations and 
help it to be a shaping power of a New 
Civilization. . 

What constructive power is revealed 
in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 

The Hindu race was gifted with a 
creat mind. That mind made the Cul- 
ure and Civilization of Aryavarta. 
What refinement, what humanity,what 
idealism in the religion and life of anci- 
ent India! At a time when other 
nations were still offering animal sacri- 
fices, India attained to a realisation of 
the inner sacrifice, of which a symbol 
was the flowers in worship to the gods. 


India’s glory in the days of her great- 
ness was not her palaces and pleasure- 
gardens, but her asrams, her temples, 
her tiraths, her homes of culture, her 
schools of philosophy, her universities, 
her literature, her art, her songs. And 
they were a witness to a wisdom of life, 
a vision of the things of the spirit. 
Forgotten are these things by most of 
us in tumults of today. Forgotten but 
not yet lost. For even today, our hearts 
give some response to that wisdom 
when interpreted to us in terms of mo- 
dern consciousness; some memory of 
ancient wisdom yet slumbers in our 
hearts. And I havea hope, an aspira- 
tion that the memory may be revived in 
the nation’s youthfor the highest ser- 
vice of India in the coming days. 
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THE GENERATIVE SYSTEM 


(> 


It is of utmost importance to fully under- 
stand the physiology of the sexual organs 
if one wants to escape the dangers result- 
ing from utterly wrong and harmful in- 
formation which is otherwise called as 
“Blessed Ignorance”. Is the boy ignorant 

‘who though carefully hiding his generative 
organs with dress and shame has an 
endless curiosity and fascination for 
these parts of the body? The object. of this 
chapter is to dispel the clouds of mystery 
that enshroud this subject by giving 
up-to-date scientific information on the 
anatomy and physiology of the generative 
organs so that a student might listen to 
these talks with as much ‘self-control and 
ielf-possession as ho commands on any 
ther occasion that vitally affects the 
problems of his life. 


The parts of the generative system of 
the female are internally placed while those 
of the male are placed externally. We 
shall deal only with malo organs in this 


chapter. 
3 THE PENIS. 


~‘ The-penis is a hollow and spongy organ 
- Serving two purposes—(a) Urination and (b) 
, Copulation. Iis size is not an index to viri- 
lity or the power of reproduction provided 
the organ has not been atrophied through 
misuse. It contains a number of blood 
vessels which are filled with blood under 
sexual excitement causing distention and 
erection of the organ. The response. of 
‘these blood vessels to physical or mental 
stimulus is too quick and a slight impure 
thought might cause erection of the sexual 
organ by stimulating the erectile tissues. 
But a little control of the mind ora little 
diversion is quite enough to bring the 
organ under erection to a normal condition. 
Many abnormalities of sexual life begin 
from the day when a boy experiences the 


(BY PROFESSOR SATYAVRAT SIDHANTALANKAR). 


first erection which comes to him as a 
mysterious ‘event. Good company and 
personal cleanliness are the greatest 
factors in the preservation of sexual 
purity. 


PREPUCE OR FORESKIN. 


The body of the penis is covered with 
a thin skin whick leaves it at its mouth 
ending in a covering fold. This redundant 
skin is called. prepuce or foreskin. 


Among Mohammadans and Jews it is 
regarded as a religious rite to cub away the 
foreskin. The operation is called circum: | 
cision and it greatly helps in keeping 
the organs clean. 

Among high class Brahmans in the 
North it is a practice to uso a vessel of 
water for Number I as it is everywhere 
used for Number 2. Some make use of the 
earth for the same purpose. Apart from 
the uncleanliness caused by not washing 
the organ everytime after urination there 
is another odourous, dirty, whitish secre- 
tion at the root of the foreskin that 
requires a thorough wash every-day, There 
are a number of small glands in the inner 
surface of the foreskin which also produce 
a secretion of a peculiar odour. Care- 
lessness in washing it results in the 
accumulation of this secretion and -causes 
irritation and restlessness. Sometimes the 
foreskin is too narrow and does not go back 
to uncover the root of the glaus which is 
necessary for washing purposes, sometimes 
it is excessively long and adherent. In 
such cases it is always advisable to get the 
redundant portion of the foreskin cub 0 
by an expert surgeon which will prevent 4 
lot of inconvenience and much disease. 
Seventy-five per cent of the complaints 
of youngmen will at once cease if they make 


A chapter out of the auther's forthcoming publication entilled ' * Confidential Talks 


to Youngmen on Sexua) Matters’, 
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0 a point to thoroughly wash the organ by 
slowly uncovering the forein, from over 
tho glans. This washing should be taught 
from childhood by the mother. 


URETHRA. 


The canal passing through the entire 
length of the penis is called urethra or 
urinal canal. Juike penis it serves the two- 
fold purpose (a) of emptying the contents 
of the bladder and (b) of emtying the 
H contents of seminal vessels. But it should 
not be forgotten that though urethra 
. performs a double function still the 
performance of one makes it for the time 
being unfit for the other. Urethra extends 
tillthe base of the bladder covered all 
through - by a mucous membrane 
resembling the one in the mouth and the 
throat. The urinal canal or the urethra is 
. divided into three parts:— 


(i) The Spongy Urethra—It extends 
— from the mouth of the ponis six inches 
inward surrounded by such muscular fibres 
as are helpful in expelling urine, semen or 
other mucous discharges. 
= (i) Membranous Urethra—This is the 
middle part extending from the end of the 
spongy urethra till the prostate gland. 
_ The length of this part is nearly one inch. 
Tts muscles prevent any foreign matter, 
i such as germs of a disease, to trave] further 
from the spongy urethra, and help to 
control] the passage of the urine in the 
bladder. 


— (i) Prostatic Urethra—This is the last 

section of the urethra which passes through 
he prostate gland and meets the mouth of 
the bladder and the seminal canals. In 
other words it is surrounded by the 
rostate gland and is, generally, an inch 
and a quarter in length. Prostatic urethra 
is the part affected by the disorders of the 
tate gland. In the region of the 
static urethra are also located the 
mires of the nerves of urinary desire as 
all. as of sexual sensibility. 
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The mouth of the urethra consists of a 
cone-shaped part called the glans. At its 
base there isa ridge called corona gland 
Which is covered by many  sebacious 
glands the secretions of which require 
a constant washing. As it has already 
been pointed out uncleanlincss of these 
parts is, very often, the cause of many 
sexual troubles of youngmen. It causes 
irritation and inflamation and sometimes 
by a prolonged neglect may result in a 
dangerous condition. The skin of the glans 
is very sensitive because many delicate spi- 
nal nerves end init. This portion should 
never be exposed or touched except for 
washing purposes. The slimy, transparent 
mucous appearing at the glans is a natural 
lubricant of the male organ. The secretion 
increases at the time of excitement. A 
similar substance is secreted by the female 
organ which makes it ready for the sexual 
contact and protects its delicate mucous 
menibrane from abrasion. No sexual 
advances should be made on the female 
unless this secretion prepares her for such 
union. 


COWPER’S GLANDS. 


At the end of the membranous urethra 
there are two small bodies about the size 
of peas called Cowper’s glands, placed on 
either sides of the canal. They are very: 
near to the root of the penis. When 
sexual excitement reaches the stage of 
erection they secrete a fluid composed of 
a clear alkaline mucous and throw ib into 
the urethra, thus, serving a lubricating 
purpose for the urinal cana] and. increas- 
ing the bulk of the semen. 


The reaction of urine is acid and there- 
fore urethra also by the frequent passage 
of urine remains acid in reaction. The 
male-egg, spermatozoa, will lose its 
vitality if nature in her economy should 
not have provided for this lubricating 
secretion accompanying the generative 
function. The mucous liberated from 
cowper’s glands neutralizes the acid: 
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reaction of the urethra thus perparing an - 


alkalino passage for the spermatozoa. 


Sometimes the secretion from the 
cowper’s glands appears unaccompanied 
by the vital fluid. Youngmen, not knowing 
what it is are greatly frightened and take 
resort to the quacks who, knowingly or 
unknowingly, misrepresent by saying that 
the substance thus lost is the vital fluid 
and that its loss will result in debility and 
sterility. The charm of advertisement is 
so powerful that a man who fully believes 
in the futility of attaining strength through 
medicines is, sometime or the other, 
tempted to give a trial to the advertiser, 
who in eighty cases out of hundred, 
happens to be an unscrupulous parasite 
living upon the weaknesses and ignorance 
of men. Infact, the escape of the vital 
fluid is very rare unless one has abused 
oneself too much. 


PROSTATE GLAND 


This organ is partly glandular and 
partly muscular, located below the neck of 
the bladder, surrounding the urethral 
canal at that point. In other words, the 
urethra passes through the prostate gland 
into the bladder. By the way, this is the 
reason why this. (third part) part of the 
»rebhra is called prostatic urethra. It is 

ke aring fitted at the conjunction of the 

uth of the bladder and the urethral 
mal. Though it varies in size in differ- 

॥ individuals, it measures, on an average 
an inch and a half, weighing over half an 
ounce. . 


Its real functionis of a reproductive 


= nature which is evident from the fact that 


| 
| 


after castration it withers away. Natural- 
ly, therefore, it should shrink in old age. 


The complaint of its enlargement is 
frequently met with among old beople 
which should be regarded as an abnormal 
result of the misuse or the overuse of 
sexual organs. The enlargemont of the 
gland interferes with the free passage of 
the urine which is nothing unusual when 
regarded from the situation it occupies at 
the neck of the bladder. In such a 
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condition it will shorten the mouth of the 
urethral canal passing through it, thus 
making urination difficult. When swollen 
it can be felt through the rectum. 
Gonorrhoea impairs this gland by its severe 
attack and even after expert medical treat- 
ment might linger in its tissues only to 
reappear after excessive sexual indulgence. 

Under sexual excitement the ducts of the 
prostate gland are filled up with its 
peculiar secretion which is emptied into the 
urethra to be mingled with and made part 
of the semen, Like cowper’s gland this 
gland also . secretes only under sexual 
excitement. 

SEMINAL VESICLES, 

These are two membranous pouches 
located between the base of the bladder 
and the rectum intended to contain the 
secreted semen, collected from the 
testicles. Under sexual excitement they 
also pour out a fluid to be added to the 
general secretions of the sexual apparatus 
to serve the purpose of a stream to wash 
out the male-egg at the time of emission. 
They are made of several coils and com- 
partments with their narrow end towards 
the prostate gland. Their average length 
is nearly- 24 inches. The vital fluid is 
stored into them either to be absorbed 
into the body or to be cast out by the two 
ejaculatory ducts that pass together in the 
prostate gland and open into the prostate 
urethra. From this situation of the 
seminal vesicles it does not remain 
difficult to understand tho close connection 
implied by Sanskrit Mantrams, like, 


जनः, पुनातु नाभ्याम्‌, between the navel and 
the power of generation. 


The secretion of the.seminal vesicles is 
composed of a watery solution of albumin 
and alkaline salts. Nature has a distinct 
view by preparing this: secretion in the 
seminal vesicles. It has been found that 
the male-egg remains for several days in 
the organ of the female lying in wait of 
her egg. If a male egg readily comes 
across a female egg and fertilizes it, the 
offspring is bound to be very healthy and 
strong. Incase it has to wait, it requires 
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3 and stimulation, the former 
of which is supplied by the albumin and 
protion of the vesicular and prostatic 
" secretions and the latter by the salts 
secreted from these glands, 


Nocturnal emission, universally found 
among boys of all countries, is nothing 
but a reflex action of the seminal vesicles 
topour out their contents under some 
psychical or physical stimulus. It is a 
‘common experience that before emission 
itakes place the sexual organs are unusually 
texcited under some erotic dream. Particu- 
llar care should be taken to keep the mind 
from all vicious thoughts by utilising 
tthe spare hours in reading religious books 
oor autobiographies of great men. Repeating 
well-chosen moral stanzas from the classi- 
ocall books has heen found very helpful to 
Ikeep the mind pure. 

Sometimes the causes of emission are 
ypurely physical. , As it has already been 
stated, the seminal vesicles are situated 
tbetween the rectum and the bladder. 
Mhe distance between these two is only 
(११) inches out of which the rectum occupies 
2 inches and bladder 3 inches. The rectum 
mnd. the bladder, when filled up, might 
coccupy 4and 5 inches respectively so that 
tihe accumulation of the urine and the 
excreta might extend these organs so much 
fag tO cause an unusual pressure on the 
seminal vesicle and result in the escape of 
| stored up vital fluid. It is always 
advisable for those who suffer from 
mocturnal emissions to take all possible 
]precautions to remove constipation and 

tto clear the bowels before going to bed. 


si 


‘Emptying the bladder at least once in 
E 
E 


he night may also be found advantageous. 
leeping on the back or on the stomach 
might cause pressure on this store of the 
vital fluid and therefore lying on sides is 
recommended. 


Nocturnal emission is, sometimes, also 
e to the degrading practice of mastur- 
ation or to excessive sexual indulgence, 
oth: of which unquestionably weaken the 
tentive power of the seminal vesicles or 
he Virykosh. Straining at stools is often 
iscouraged by medical advisers because 
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the passage of a hard mass of fecal material 

through the rectum might, by simple 

mechanical pressure on the seminal 

vesicles, force out the fluid contained in 

them, thus causing involuntary emissions. 
SCROTUM. 

Hitherto we have treated with different 
sexual organs as one has suggested the 
other, but as the treatment of the organ 
next in order requires a previous know- 
ledge of the entire testicular apparatus we 
shall reverse the order by treating with 
scrotum and the rest of the organs 
connected with the testis. 


Scrotum is the bag of skin thrown into 
small folds containing the two testes, one 
to the right and the other to the left, 
This skin secretes an odourous substance 
which leaves a sort of dirty stain on the 
cloth immediately coming in contact with 
it and requires a good wash every-day. 
At puberty some crisp hairs make their 
appearance on the skin. The pouch is 
internally divided into two folds by a thin 
wall making accomodation for the two 
testes. iy 

The condition of the scrotum is a sure 
indication of the general health of the 
individual. After bath in cold water, 
among children and among healthy, strong 
and sturdy youngmen it will be tightly 
clinging while under the influence of 
warmth, among old, weak or dissipate! 
men it becomes elongated and flabby. | 


The testes are suspended in the pov 
by the spermatic cord which is longer 
the left side than on the right, th. 
allowing the left testicle to hang lowe. 
than the right, in the scrotum. : 


In some cases the testicles descend in. — 
the scrotum late after birth. In the — 
whale and the elephant, unlike the man  - 
and many other animals, the testes a 
remain within the abdominal cavity all | 
through their life. d 

TESTIS. f 

Before birth the testicles are containe k 
in the abdominal cavity and pass do nna 
into the scrotum after the birth, ~. 


| 
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In some cases the testicles never 
descend into the scrotum and thus their 
development and function is impaired. 
Sometimes only one testicle appears. 

The testes are of a flattened oval form 
weighing from three fourths of an ounce to 
an ounce, the left being a little larger and 
heavier than the right. It should be 
remembered that their healthy condition, 
not the size, is the important factor in 
judging their function. The corresponding 
organs in the females are called ovaries 
which are contained inside her body. 


LOBULES. 


Each testicle is composed of several 
lobules—a kind of knots. These knots or 
lobules consist of a net-work of very fine 
tubes called tubuli seminiferi, which is all 
through interspersed with blood 
vessels. It is in these lobules or the fine 
tubes of which lobules are composed, that 
the male germ-cells are matured forming 
the spermatozoa. It is for this reason: 
that the testicles are called अण्डकोष 


(sme —ogg; HYT=store ) 
EPIDIDYMOUS. 
The fine tubes of the lobules join ina 


larger tube and finally leave the. body of: 


the testicle converging into a still larger 
tube called Epididymous. This partly 
covers the testis from above and partly 
from below. It is composed of repeatedly 
oubled tubes making a bundle-like thing. 
Poididymous is the first part of the 
sxcrebary duct of the testicles and the 
passing spermutozoa first collects itself in 
its convoluted tubes. " 
VAS DEFERENS.. 

Under sexual excitement the testes 
manufacture spermatozoa and throw it in 
the epididymis which again pushes jt on 
to the excretary duct called vas deferens, 
Vas deferens carries its contents to be 
emptied into seminal vesicles about which 
-we have already written, , 

The vas deferens is cylyndrical in form 
with a diameter not more than that of 

the lead of a pencil. Its length is about 
two feet. It ascends with the spermatic 
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. spermatozoa are —-of an 


. the women of the world, of marriageable 


cord through the abdominal wall, from 
under the bladder, and joins the seminal 
vesicles. 


EJACULATORY DUCTS, 


Hjaculatory ducts are two in number 
and three quarters of an inch in length. 
They are formed on each side by the 
junction of the vas deferens with the duct 
of. seminal vesicles and open up at the 
floor of the prostatic urethra. Any disease 
like gonorrhea, if it travels to tho 
prostatic urethra, will invariably pass on 
through the ejaculatory ducts to the seminal 
vesicles and the vas deferens, thus reaching | 
till the epididymis and the testiclo. | 

SPERMATOZOA. | 

Spermatozoa is the plural number of | 
spermatozoon. When the testicles are 
on the highest stage of sexual excitement - 
they liberate thousands upon thousands 0५ ७ 
the spermatozoa which, when released, aré | 
carried along to the ejaculatory duct, | 
partly by their own movements, partly 
by the fluid secreted by the testes, partly 
by the peristaltic contraction of the vas 
deferens. During this excitement the — 
testicular duct from the epididymis to the | 


vas deferens becomes flooded with 
the spermatic secretions. 

Spermatozoa are the male-eggs 
corresponding to the ova in tho females. 
They have a much longer tail when 
compared with their body and are visible 
to the eyes only under.a microscope. 
They float ina fluid called semen. The 


5 inch in length 


and are so numerous that somewhere 
between two to five hundred millions of 
them are liberated in a single ejaculation, 
each of thom capable of fertilizing & 
woman’s ovum. Thus if each sperm were 
to be utilized one man could fertilize all 


age, by life-cells of a single omission. 
After securing admission into the body of 
the mother the spermatozoa move 
vigorously in search of an ovum which if 
present is immediately fertilized. If | 
oyum is not present of the body of the 


a the sperms wait there for days to- 
gether Or go till ovary in its search. In 
case of not coming across the ovum they 
pass oub of the body. Each of these germs 
| of life represents numberless hereditary 
characteristics, thus, accounting for 
temperamental differences for brothers and 
for resemblances so often existing between 
T grandchildren with their grandparents. 
Spermatozoa are very easily susceptible 
to the influences of all intoxicants and 
therefore inthe best interests of the off- 
Pare the parents are advised to avoid 
such things like poison. Though existing 
in large numbers, only one sperinatozoon 
enters into the ovum for fertilization and 
the rest are washed away. It is a great 
. mistake to suppose that any further sexual 
‘union after impregnation goes, in any way 
 —tostrengthen the foetus. On the contary 
= such connections only hinder the develop- 
ment of the fresh: life. It should be 
remembered that no other sperm can enter 
into the ovum after one has found ad- 
Mission nor are all the millions of the 
spermatozoa of any use to the growth of 
 ihenew life after fertilization has been 
Secured. 


It has been said by the best authorities 
that the zoosperms are not sufficiently 
developed in male before the age of twenty- 
five and the ova inthe female before the 
age of sixteen. 
before that period either by way of early 
Marriage or masturbation cannot but 
result in the injury of the body of the in- 

_ dividual concerned, 
the system, they are absorbed, thus 
"generating extaordinary physical, mental 
E spiritual powers in a Brahmachari, 
‘about which we shall talk in a later period 
on * Adolescence and Virility, 


E... SEMEN 


- Very few people understand the differ- 
ence between the spermatozoa and the 
emen. Even educated persons have been 
een confounding these two distinct thin gs. 
permatozoon is the product of 
testes while Semen is tho secretion of the 
body’ which contains Spomatozoa, 


ai 
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Any strain over the nerves > 


If not cast out from, 


the . 


0) 


Mucouses of the Seminal Vesicles, Prostate 
and Cowpers glands. Its colour is milky 
and reaction slightly alkaline. 


Chemical examination of the semen 
has revealed in composition a high percen- 
tage of calcium and Phosphoric Acid,both 
of which are highly useful for the organic 
life. Nothing, therefore, can be more 
suicidal thanto imagine that frequent 
seminal emissions are normal. How can 
the loss of the precious substances of the 
body be helpful to a healthy growth when 
they can be transformed into creative, 
masculine, virile energy by the exercise of 
a strong and powerful will which can 
easily soothe the nerves that regulate the 
blood-supply, and order the distended 
veins of the penis to retract and subside 


without wasting the semen in an 
ejaculation. 

ORGASM. 
The procreative act is inextricably 


accompanied by a high tension of several 
nerves which cause erection and general 
excitement in the whole of the sexual 
apparatus both of the male as well as the 
female.. The crisis is reached by a 
pleasurable sensation—called Orgasm—— 
when the semen is discharged from the 
body followed by a reflex contraction of 
all the nerves under tension. A frequent 
repitition of orgasms cannot but exhaust 
the whole body nor can the nervous system 
stand indefinitely the high nerve tension 
and loss * 0 rich materials invariably 
caused by sexual excitement. It is there- 
fore that nervous diseases, such as weak 
memory, sleeplessness, depression, idiocy, 
etc., follow in the wake of self-abuse and 
over-indulgence. 


THE OVUM, 


As testicles in the male lib 
spermatozoa, so ovaries, the 
preparing organs in the female; lib 
ova, the singular of which is evum, - 
testicles the ovaries are two in 
and closely resemble each other 
form. The ovaries are formed 


A 
5% 


uterus. Instead of passing outward and 
downward, like the testes, they remain 
within the abdominal cavity, suspended 

, there by ligaments. The ovaries are 
connected with ducts called Fallopian 
tubes which receive the ovum when it is 
discharged and carry it to the uterus, 
the receptacle of the female egg or 
the womb, which receives the fertilized 
ovum and develops it into a new life. 


"The ovum is so small as to require 240 
eggs to be placed side by side to cover the 
length of one inch. Unlike active 
spermatozoon, the movements of the ovum 
axe passive and when liberated from the 
ovaries it does not move o2 tothe womb 
by its inherent activity, asdoes the male- 
egg. Itis carried to its destination by 
the peculiar movements of the Fallopian 
tube just as the masticated food is carried 
to the stomach, not by any activity of the 
food itself, but by the movement of the 
esophagus, which passes it onward to the 
stomach, l 

Ova are not formed in such large numbers 
as zoosperms. Asa general rule, in the 
human female, a single ovum is developed 
and discharged once in about four weaks, 
during the period of sexual activity, “This 
process is called Ovulation. 


“The egg, when discharged from the 
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ovary, enters the wide,fimbriated extremity 
of the Fallopian tube, and commences its 
passage toward the uterus. The Fallopian 
tube is lined with ciliated epithelium the 
movement of which is constantly directed 


from the ovary to the uterus, producing a | 


kind of converging stream or vortex, by 
which the egg is drawn toward the cavity 
of the uterus. 

It occasionally happens, through &cciden- 
tal causes, that the regular passage of the 
egg is thwarted. It may be arrested at the 
surface of the ovary, where, if impregnated 
it gives rise to “ Ovarian Pregnancy” or 
it may escape: from the fimbriated 
extremity into the peritoneum, causing 
* Abdominal pregnancy" or, finally, it 
may stop at any part of the Fallopian 


mae १९ 


amnes vrgeoidtomiib 


tube, and so give origin to “ Tubal Preg- 


nancy 
The egg, on its escape from the ovary 


and arrival in the uterus, is ready for 
impregnation ; and if sexual intercourse 
takes place at this time, fecundation, 


results, and if the egg remains 
impregnation, and is attached to the walls 
of the uterus, conception is accomplished. 
If, on the other hand, coitus does not 
take place the egg after a time loses its 
vitality, and is finally carried away along 
with the uterine secretions. 


— áo o—- 


THE SECRET OF HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY. 


(By Pr. BHAGAVAN Das, M.A.) 


AN UNPROPOSED PROPOSAL. 


I submitted some draft resolutions, of a 
constructive nature, (regarding (l) 
appointment of committees to outline the 
essential principles of Indian Swaraj and 
(2) a scheme of National Education, and 
also regarding (8) cattle-preservation. (4) 
formation of groups of whole-time 
volunteer workers, etc.) to the Subjects 
Committee ‘of the Congress, at Gaya. 
Some of these were signed by others also, 

jointly with me, But they could not be 
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taken up for want of time, and were re- 
ferred to the All-India Congress Committee 
for disposal at leisure. That Committee, I. 
understand, has passed them on to tho 
Working Committee. Among these was 
one on the subject of Hindu-Muslim Unity. 


As the subject is one of urgent as well 
as permanent and continual interest, I 
venture to place the proposal before the 
public by means of the press. I also place 
before them, a statement of reasons, and 
I earnestly solicit consideration thereof, 


~ 


| 


after | 


5 it 


[may mention here that printed copies 
| ofthe proposed resolution were given to 
-allmembers of the Subjects Committee; 
and Pandit Arjun Lal Sethi, as a Jain, 
and Mr. S. E. Stokes, as a Christian, quite 
spontaneously and very kindly offered to 
support the resolution, if it was moved. I 
had no opportunity of consulting with the 
representatives of other religions present 
in Gaya; but I believe that the Buddhist 
priest Rev. Ottama, the Sikh Sirdar Dan 
Singh and many learned and enlightened 
Muslims like Hakim Ajmal Khan, Maulvi 
Tasadduq Husain Sherwani, Maulvi Zahur 
Ahmad (of Allahabad), Maulana Azad 
Subhani (of Cawnpore) and others would 
have given their support. 

THE PROPOSED RESOLUTION. 

“This Congress requests the priests of 
all the creeds dwelling in India, Pandits, 


Mauanas, Mobeds,  Bhikshus, Gurus, 
Clergymen, otc. to emphasise, among 


- their respective followers, the Universal 
Religion of the Supreme Spirit, the True 
and Highest Swa or Self; which Universal 
. Religion is to be found embedded as its 
_ very essence in every creed, as Vedanta or 
à Brahma-vidya or Atma-vidya in Hinduism, 
as Tasawwuf in Islam, as Gnosticism and 
Mysticism in Christianity, and under other 
names in other creeds; and the empbasising 
of which is the only means of bringing 
about a sure and certain and lasting peace 
between the creeds, and of establishing on 
. a strong, steady, and permanent basis 
| true Spiritual -Political Swaraj.” 
3 REASONS FOR THE PROPOSAL 
TM Misuse of great names. 
- names of Dharma and Mazhab and 
Religion are very noble names and very 
dear. So are the great names of Law and 
Order. Indeed; all these five words have 
allied meanings—‘That which binds and 
holds human beings together and in God.” 
“That which shows the way to God and to 
Happiness here and hereafter", “That 
Which binds men to each other and to 
dod". “That which binds men together 
in relationships of right-and-duty”. ‘That 
which arranges al] human affairs rationally’ 
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It is plain that without these things lifo is 
not worth living. Yet we know how, 
throughout past history and in current 
history, the sacred names of Law and 
Order have been and are being abused by 
the custodians thereof, to perpetrate 
ruthless lawlessness and disorder. Even 
so we know that, in past and current 
times, the holy names of Dharma and 
Mazhab and Religion have been and aro 
being perverted to promote la-mazhab 
cruelties and a-dharmika bigotries and 
hypocrisies, and ir-religious selfishness and 
strife of the direst character. 


Why appeals for religious peace fail. 


The leaders of the Congress have beon 
telling the Indian people of many creeds, 
to cease from mutual strife, to make peace 
with each other, to promote Hindu-Muslim 
unity. But they are not succeeding. 
Why are they not succeeding ? 


I urge that they are not succeeding 
because they are noé telling the People the 
real secret of such unity. They are telling 
them only that unless they so unite, they f 


will not be able to fight successfully । 
against the Bureaucracy. But a unity | 


gained by a mere spirit of opposition to 
a common enemy is a false, fragile, and 
very temporary unity. It is bound to 
break up as soon as the opposition either 
fails, or even succeeds. History is full of | 
instances. The’ latest and the largest is | 
before our very eyes, today, in the case of 
the so-called Allies, who ‘became very 
much dis-allied as soon as Germany fell, 
exhausted,on her knees. In our case, ever 
such poor success is not likely, under ow 
present conditions. The Allies were really 
allied, at least during the latter half of 
the War, and really worked together. We 
are not doing that even. Suspicions, 
distrusts, bickerings, efforts to force one 
another’s hands, to browbeat and coerce 
and drive, to make catspaws of € 
another, as between the various religi 
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If, then, we want a genuine and per- 
manent unity, wo must proclaim to the 
people, the real secret of such unity. 


“Be good, be good, don’t quarrel, don’t 
quarrel, for, otherwise, you will not be 
able to wrest from the hands of tho 
Bureaucracy and swallow the sweet fruit 
of Swaraj’—this is not enough to say. 
For Swaraj, if it has any common meaning 
today, means only opposition to, and 
ousting from power, of the Bureauracy. 
What is to come after, nobody shows any 
signs of knowing, or cares to discuss 
soberly. Such interested friendship, 
founded on mere opposition to a common 
enemy, such short-sighted ‘matlab-ki-yarv’ 
p: not do. It is a very fragile, indeed, 

n everbreaking, reed to rely on. The 
Jongress should take its moral courage in 
oth its hands, and proclaim to the men 
of the various creeds that yari (friendship) 
is necessary because, “dar asl sab ek hi 
hain yaro”; because all religions are one at 
heart, because all human beings are one in 
divine essence. The wisest Hiudus and tho 
wisest Muslims declare it to be so. 

«Faqat tafawat hai nam hi ka, 

Dar asl sab ek hi hain yaro ! 
Jo ab isafi ke mauj men hai. 

Usi ka jalwa habab men hai” 


But the names differ, Beloved! 
All in truth are only one; 
In the bubbles and the billows 
Shines the glory of One Sun. 
“Ai ba chashman-i dil ma bin juz dost, 
Har chi bini be dan ki mazbar-i-Ust." 
Open the heart’s eye and behold. 
The Friend's face everywhere. 
Whatsoe’er thou seest, know 
His Glory showeth there. 
“Yas tu sarvani bhutani Atmany-ev- 
anupashyati, 
Serva-bhuteshu ch-atmanam tato na 
vijugupsato". न 
Who in the One Self sees all living 
things, 
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And all things living in the self-samo 
Self, 

He loveth all, and knowoth hate no 
more. 


Such is the real secret of Unity, of 
steady, strong, permanent unity between 
the creeds; this is: the one and tho only 
secret of peace on earth and good will 
among Inen, the earth and the men of 
India, and also of other lands. 


Spiritual Sword and Shield 


The leaders of the Congress, the 
members ofthe All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, are the elect and the select of tho 
Indian People. 'They have been chosen by 
the People to guide their destinies in tho 
great struggle for national freedom. The 
greatest living leader of this struggle has 
enjoined on us £o use the spiritual weapon ' 
of non-violence, and make a great experi- 
ment, and establish a new precedent in 
history. What I am endeavouring to 
recall to the memory of the other leaders 
is only the very ancient shield correspond- 
ing to that sword. 


In every living religion this essential 
truth is plainly writ. Only the khudi 
(the selfishness ) of the custodians has 
hidden the Face of Ahuda (the Supreme 
Self) with thick veils of words and 
formalisms, which divide man from 
brother-man, and promote strife instead 
of the Peace of God; even as the lawless- 
ness of the custodians has distorted the 
limbs of law, so that it now hurts instead 
of helping the welfare of the people for 
which alone the public servant is paid and 
entrusted with power. 


Remind the Custodians. 


I therefore suggest to the leaders to 
remind these custodians; to remind them 
of this essential Truth present in every 
religion as its very heart, as Vedanta, as 
Atma-vidya, as Tasawwuf, as Ilm-i-sina, 
as Gnosticism, as Mysticism, as Sam-yag- 
darshana, as Vishuddha-marga, and under 
many other names. The leaders should 
request these custodians to pub this truth 
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A before thoir respective E 
and teach them that it is far more 
jmortant to bear in mind than the outer 
rites and ceremonies; teach them that these 
outer customs and observances are but 
means for the realisation of this simple 
Truth as the end; even as many difficult 
kinds of cloths are but means to the health 
the comfort, the decency, of the human 
body, which is one in shape for all, while 
the clothes differ. Tell them not to lay 
stress on the difference of shape in the 
outer garb of the religions, the crescents, 
the crosses, the tri-shulas; let them see 
that even these aro the same in general 
outline. Tell them not to emphasise the 


artificial outer ritual but the Natural 
Inner Spirit; not the shikha-s and the 


beards and the tonsures, the mala-s and the 
tasbih-s and the rosaries, the yantra,s 
andthe tawiz-es and the amulets and 
charms and mascots, the dhoti-s and 
|. gyjama-s and the gowns, the idols and the 
= ६6078 and the bambino-s, the. conches 
and the bells and the sacrifices, the zunnar 
and the ehram and the Sunday clothes 
the Kashis and the Meccas and the 
Jerusaloms, the zam-zams and the Jordans 
and the Gangas the awm-s, and the amin-s 
and the amen-s, the churches and the 


masjid-s add the mandir-s but the 
spirit of refinement and culture and 
religious aspiration. Tell them not to 


—  — ae 


make differences between the prophets, 
not to insist on the avartara-s or messiahs 
or paighambars—but point to the One 
Universal Spirit of Life or God Whom 
alone all these teach. Tell them 706 to 
cling tothe outer page of the Veda or the 
Quran or Bible or the Avesta or the 
. 'Ülauret—but to the Common Truth 
: enshrined equally in all. Tell them not 
to invoke Dharma and Mazhab and 
Religion in the separative spirit; for 
if they do so they invoke not God but 
atan, a jinn, a preta, a Frankenstein 
monster of strife and discord who will 
ultimately devour them all. Tell them 
the priests and the followers of these 
various faiths, to think of each other, 
ehind each other's backs as before each 
ther’s faces, not as mlechchas and kafirs 
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and pagans and heathens and barbarians 
and children of Iblis and Satan and 
Rakshasa-s, but verily and sincerely as all 
equally children of the same God. 


In all humility I make bold to say that 
if the leaders do not make this recom- 
mendation to the priestly custodians of 
the many religions that dwell side by side 
in India, they will fail in a very important 
duty. 


Spirituality the same as Common-sense. 
Spirituality is the very essence of common- 
sense. It is because the Inner spirit is 
Common to all living beings, that it 
becomes possible for sense to be common, 
i.e., for understanding to be mutual. This 
spirituality, which consists in the active 
living recognition of the commonness, the 
universality of the One Spirit, is the most 
practical of all practical measures which 
common sense makes a speciality of devis- 
ing. This fact should be brought home 
to us all by the glaring, staring, difficulty 
of bringing about a real unity of Hindu— 
Muslim-Budhist-Christian-Parsi-Sikh-Jain 
Jew and the others. This unity is a 
very PRACTICAL sine qua non to secure 
if we would succeed in the nation’s struggle 
for freedom. The lack of it has been the 
one cause of the nation’s downfall. The 
creation and establishment of it is more 
necessary, more potent for the nation’s 
successful rising to self-government, than 
even khaddar and panchayats and national 
schools and. civil disobedience; for it is 
the foundation of them all. The lack of it 
amongst the People isthe one thing which 
enables the ‘Bureaucracy to “ divide and 
rule" , as some of them have openly 
confessed in their published books 


Congress Leaders need not be shy of 
Spirituality. 


Being thus intensely practical, it is very 
much within the Congress-workers’ field 
of work. The followers of such an idealist 
and yet sucha very practical mystic, as 
Mahatma Gandhi, in the field of practical 
politics, need surely not be shy. and 
ashamed of inviting attention to spiritual 
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truths which have such an acutely practical 
significance. 


There are no other grounds, either, for 
hesitating to make this request of the 
priests. "The members of the A.I.C.C. are 
the Elected of the People. "They are, or 
they ought to be, the salt of this Indian 
Earth. Among them are Pandits and 
Ulemas of the highest quality,who presum- 
ably know the essence and the heart of 
their relgions. If I personally knew all 
the members of this People’s Parliament 
I am sure I could mention many names of 
self-sacrificing workers, whose bright eye 
of great learning is not blinded by the 
opacity of the thick written page—as, alas! 
is so often the case—bus is illumined by 
the clear and strong light of Public Spirit, 
that genuine Public Spirit which is tho 
first-born of the deliberate or tha instinc- 
tive realisation of the Universal Spirit. 

Its Intense Practicality. 


These Congress leaders are in the 
position of patriarchs of this vast family 
‘of thirty crores of men, women, and 
children. Itis their duty to minister to 
this great family’s bost and highest 
spiritual needs as well as and as much 88 
to their political and othor material needs 


in all departments of the national life, 
The Congress should surely bein touch 
with, and should healthily influence for 
their benefit, all the aspects of that life, 

And at this particular crisis in ou? 
national evolution, we may easily see that 
it is only by so ministering to our spiritual 
needs that the leaders can most practically 
promote the satisfaction of our political 
nesds. To compel the Bureaucracy to 
become faithful to its salt, to become 
loyal and responsible to its true master, 
the People and their elected representat- 
ives, we of India have first to make 
Theocracy also true and faithful to the 
One God of all, who resides in every 
human breast, and is the source of, and 
the judge between, all religions; we have 
to make that Theocracy promote peace 
instead of strife between man and man. 
To secure political Swaraj, of the true 
kind, and not any false and mischievous 
imitation of the west. we must first bring 
about such spiritual Swaraj, in the acutely 


practical interests of religious peace. And 
the adaptation, by the Congress, ofa 


resolution like the one proposed, is one of 
the best means of creating in the country 


an atmosphere of such religious tolerance 
and peace. 


THE DAUGHTER OF PRAJAPATI. 


- (By Pr. 9. D. SATWALEKAR. SWADHYAYA MANDAL AUNDE) 


The anecdote, of the Daughter of 
Prajapati, is well known in the 
Brahman works. Its narration in 


ऐतरेय Brahman runs thus :— 

प्रज्ञापत्रिर्वे eat दुहितरमभ्यध्याय द्विवमित्यन्य 
आहुरुषसमित्यन्ये । तामृश्यो भूत्वा रोहितं भूता 
'मभ्येत्‌, d देवा अपश्यं; न md वै प्रजापतिः 
करोतीति | ते तमैच्छन्य एनमारिप्यत्यैतमन्यो- 


ऽन्यस्मिन्‌ नाविदस्तेषां य॒ पब घोरतमास्तन्य 


आसंस्ता एकधा समभरस्ता संभ्रता एष देवो- 
5भवत्तदस्ये तद्‌ भूतवन्नाम "`` । तं देवा अब्र 
qu चै प्रजापति trann fra विध्येति स 
तथेत्यत्रबीत्‌ ॥ Wo go ३।३३ 

“| (प्रजापति) Prajapati once cast an 
evil eye on his daughter, called by 
some faq (sky or heavens) and by 


some उबा (the Dawn). He assuming 
the form of an antelope (ऋश्या a white- 
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f- antelope) had an illicit inter- 
course with her (हितं a red-deer.) 
The gods noticed it saying प्रज्ञापति 
Praja pati does an unnatural act. 
They then searched amongst them- 
selves to see whether some of them 
É it. Finding none they 
put together all what was terrible in 
them ; out of that united stock, arose 
a god named भूतवान्‌. Him the Gods 
asked to kill him who had committed 
that unnatural deed." 
. This same story occurs in शतपथ as 
follows :— 

€ . R rT > 
| प्रजापतिहतै स्वां टुहितरमभिदध्यो । दिवं 


बोषसं वा | मिथुन्यनया स्यामिति तां संबभूव ॥१॥ 

तद्वै देवानामाग SIT । य इत्यं स्वां दुहितरमस्माकं 
 खसारं करोति॥२॥ तेह देवा GS: | योऽयं देवः 
tthemselvs2 ऽतिसंध्ं वा अयं चरति य इत्थं खां 
| Stiles स्वसारं करोति विध्येममिति 
— तरुद्रो अभ्यायत्य faerat ॥३॥ तेषां यदा 
देवानां क्रोधो व्येदथ प्रजापतिमभिषज्यंस्तस्य d 

शल्यं निर तन्त्स चै यज्ञणव प्रजापति; ॥ 
zio ATO १।७।२ 

| “ (प्रजापति) Prajapati observed Mis 

daughter with a sinful eye. She was 

called by some दिव्‌, by others उषा. 


Thinking ^I shall have an intercourse 

with her’ he did so. Gods took it as a 
| sin a8 he had that unnatural way 
— with Ais daughter, their sister—they 
| invoked पशुपति ‘oh पशुपति he has 
practised an unnatural thing in having 
copulation with his daughter, our 
sister ; kill him’. Rudra appeared and 
killed him. When their anger was 


his body and ministered medicine to 
? 


him. 


pacified, they removed the dart from 


The following are the points, worth 
consideration, in this story :— 

(L. (प्रज्नापति) Prajapati had many 
sons and a daughter. All those were 
gods, with that daughter as their 
sister. 

(2). When he found his daughter 
mature, he practised indiscretion with 
her. 

(3). It was asin in the eyes of all 
the gods, who began to search for a 
retributer amongst themselves; but 
found none. 

(4). Then they all brought to- 
gether the mighty forms amongst 
them, naming that unity भूतवान्‌ whose 
another epithet is पशुपति or रुद्र. 

(5). Gods told him of Prajapati’s 
sins, asked him to kill lim, and he 
pierced Prajapati with an arrow. 

(6). Afterwards when their rage 
was pacified , the gods applied medi- 
cine to the wound removing the dart 
from his body. 

From ancient times the story has 
been variously interpresed. Even the 
Brahman works have expressed 
doubts as regards the meaning of its 
words. Consider the two versions of 
ऐतरेय and शतपथ ब्राह्मण 

ऐतरेय-दिवमित्यन्ये उषसमित्यन्ये । 
शतपथ--दिवं वोषसंवा | 

The purport of both these makes 
the daughter either the दिव blue sky 
or उषस्‌ the Dawn. Tf these Brahman 
works would have properly reached the 
heart of the story, then certainly there 
would not have been such & doubt re- 
garding the interpretation of the word 
ga (Daughter). It is a matter of 
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wonder that they could not.decide the 


meaning ; but the wonder becomes great- 
er when we find that no clear understan- 
ding of the story is possible with these 
meanings. If we take it उषा the Dawn 
then Prajapati would be the Sun. 
When was the copulation of these 
two? How was there any sin here 
according to the gods? Who was that 


yaaa ? How he sprang up from terrific 


forms amongst them ? and what wound 
was caused by him to Prajapati? 
Questions like these cannot properly 
be answered with the meaning उषा. 
With the other meaning faq also there 
can be no possibility of sin. In the 
story it is clearly stated that “ Pra- 
japati committed a sin, which was 
punished by gods, by effecting. a union 
of the most fearful and terrific 
amongst them,” 


Knowing this account of punish- 
ment one wonders who 
Prajapati, might be, and who was 
this chastiser Waata ? The famous 
»hilosopher कुमारिलभट्ट takes this 
mly 88 & figurative description and 
is silent on the point; while सायण 
also makes it in no way clear ;: nor 


. do पुराण8 also satisfy us. The authors of 


gus have accepted neither of these 
meanings. . भागवत gives the version 
with वाच्‌ (speech) as दुहिता (Daughter). 
The भागवत passage rus thus :— 
वाचं दुरितरं तन्वीं खयं भूर्हरतीं मनः | 
अकामां च कमे क्षत्तः सकाम इत नः श्रुतम्‌ ॥२८॥ 
तमधर्मे छतमति विलोक्यपितरं quar i 
मरीचिमुख्या सुनयो विश्रंभाटप्रत्यवोधयन्‌ ॥२९॥ 
नेतत्पूर्वेः ed त्वद्य न करिष्यंति चापरे | 


aed दुहितरं गछेरनिगृह्यांगज प्रभुः ॥३०॥ 


THE DAUGHTER OF PRAJAPATI. 


this. 


स इत्थं गुणतः पुत्रान्‌ पुरो gg प्रजापतीन्‌ । 
प्रजापतिपतिस्तन्वं तव्याज त्रीडितस्तदा ॥३१॥ 
तां दिशो जणुटूर्घोरां नीहारं यद्विदुस्तमः | 
Alo भागवत ३।१२ 
‘eqay being enamoured of his 
exquisitely charming daughter, 
‘ Speech,’ got his desire satisfied. His 


sons, thereupon, the sages मरीचि and 
others observing that sin, advised 
him this, “This was never done before, 
none practises it now, nor will any one 
commit such an act in future also, 
You instead of curbing your passion, 
had am unnatural course with your 
daughter". The Prajapati blushed at 
this speech of his sons and gave wp his 
life. The fragments of his body were 
received by the quarters and are known 
aS AAA (darkness) भागवत ३, १२. acuti 

Though the word ब्रह्मा is new. And 
with here in this passage, yet the at a 
is the same. This version does not 
agree with that of ब्राह्मण8 as दुहिता is 
taken to be वाचा ‘Speech here The Fas 
say that Prajapati was wounded by the 
united strength of gods. In this passage 
Prajapati blushes himself and commits 
suicide. If it be desired that the 
passage only means the relation of the 
soul आत्मा and speech. Then how 
would there be such a great sim ‘as was 
never done either before or at present, 
or even in future. All versions unani- 
mously stamp it a great sin, so great it 
was that the culprit had to lose his life. 
It deserves consideration whether this 
is sin of the soul committed with speech 
or of some one else. If this simply be 
a figurative description then there would 
be no possibility of such a sin. 


The same story occurs in : मत्स्यपुरणा 


| (gi, असा काऊ 


(Ao 8) but there ब्रह्मा is said to be . the | 
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j and गायत्री the victim. It is a 
“Yong narration with which we need not 
ttax the patience of the readers. rm] 
sshort its purport may be stated this :— 
When it was questioned ‘how sin was 
committed even by deities’? The 
ffollowing verse gives the answer. 
कार्याकार्येण देवाश्च शुभाशुभ फळप्रदाः | 
यस्मात्तस्मान्न राजेंद्र तद्विचारो नुणांशुभः N 

Ho Jo Ho vil 


‘Men need not stand in judgment 
over deities’. Whatever may be their 
Br men should not exercise their 
intellect thereon; they know what is to 

done and what is not. 


-~ Some accept this reply with a blind 
fiaith; while others cannot thus satisfy 
tihemselves, therefore it is necessary to 
estuousyer it. The Vedic hymn where- 
wo regend is based runs as follows: — 
पता यत्स्वां दुहितरमाधिष्कन्‌ ZAAT रेतः 
` संजग्मानो निषिचत्‌ | स्वाध्यो5जनयन्‌ 
| देवा वास्तोष्पति ब्रतयां निरतक्षन्‌ ॥ 
फ०१०॥। ९१ । ७ 


"When the father, desiring an inter- 
«course with Ais own daughter, tell on 
tthe ground and cast the semen, the 
४०१४ of righteous deeds, awoke to their 
ssenses and created the god «reat: पतिः, 
tthe Lord of the Earth | the preserver 
tof the right path (ततपरः) 


The following four points 
in this hymn demand particular 
consideration. (॥) The father enjoying 
8 own daughter (2) His prostration 
n the earth and the consequent exit of 
esemen (3) Awakening of gods 
ereafter. (4) and thecreation of the 
१0 Lord of the Earth to well guard 
he morals, | 
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The first two points give rise to the 
latter two points. The new Lord was 
created becawse the first transgressed 
the moral bonds. 

After considering this part of the 
hymn, the legend in the Brahmanas 
and epics becomes somewhat clear. 


ऐतरेय घ्राह्मण-T० evil-doer प्रजापति 
was destroyed by the terrible form 
arising from the persons of gods. 

शतपथ gu —The Lord of the beasts 
zz ruined the sinner प्रज्ञार्पात, 

श्रीमङ्ग।गवव-— The god. Prajapati him- 
self committed a suicide when the sin 
came to be detected by the gods. 


ऋग्वेद - The righteous gods created a 
new Lord abiding by the law when they 
found the first one transgressing the 
rules. 


In all these versions, the prominent 
point to be observed, is that the first 
Prajapati was removed and the other 
was brought in his place. In some it 
is covertly told; others say it plainly. 


Illicit intercourse with the 
daughter led to the setting aside of 
the fitst prajapati and consequent usher- 
ing of the second, that would keep up to 
the laws. 

Mr. Griffith, 3| it improper to 
translate this hymn into English, has 
rendered it into Latin. 


Similarly all the Europeans in gene- 
ral have given a very slang description 
of this union of ब्रह्म) his daughter. 
The opinion of the Europeans re- 
garding this, is this :—“ the legend, 
though repulsive inits character is not 
without interest as illustrating the 
opinions which Indian Mythologists 
have entertained regarding thetr 
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580 THE DAUGHTER OF PRAJAPATI. 
devties. (Oriental Sanskrit Texts (2). May he, whom I meet, instruct 


Vol. I p. 07 by J. Muri.) 


This extract will just show what an 
ungenerous view these 
take of the legends of the other 
people. A comparison of the Bible 
with the epics, will show no less levity 
in the Christian scriptures but these 
people are not prepared to take a right 
_view of others. The authors of all the 
works from the Brahmanas down to the 
epics have with one opinion regarded 
as the current legend a metaphor. 
We would like to try in his article to 
interpret the legend more clearly. 
We shall see it from the Vedic 
viewpoint. 


In the Vedic hymn above, it is re- 
lated that Prajapati who violated 
the moral rules was ruined and à new 
one that would abide by the law was 


installed. The word प्रजापति that forms 
the basis of this legend plainly means 
aking, the protector of the subjects. 
When Prajapati signifies a king, then 
a question arises as to what दुहिता 
means. The following Mantra amswers 
this query. 

“सभा च मा समितिश्चावतां प्रज्ञापते- 
दुहितरो संविदाने | येना संगच्छा उपमा स 
शिक्षाच्चार वदानि पितरःसंगतेषु ॥ विद्म तेसभे 
नाम नरिष्टा नाम वा असि । ये ते केच सभासद्‌- 
स्ते मे तंतु सवाचसः ॥ २॥ एषामहं emet 
शानां adi विज्ञानमाददे ॥ अस्याः udeur 
संसदो मामिद्र भागिनं कणु ॥ ३॥ 

अथव ७१२ 


G). सभा and समिति are the two 


daughters of प्रजापति imparting good 
knowledge, . 


Europeans. 


me well. 


(3). Oh fathers, may I speak well 
in-the assemblies (सभा). 

(4). Oh assembly, thy name 
indicates no ruin. Let your occupant 
concur with me in speech. 

(5). May I achieve the power and 
experience of these gathered in the 
assembly. Oh Indra, make me the 
partner of this सभा. 


This is the purport of the Mantra 
which points out who are the daughters 
of Prajapati. The Mantra is so simple 
that no one will find its meaning 
difficult. Mr. Griffith translates itas: 

l. “In concord, may प्रजाप'त'5 two 
daughters, Gathering and Assembly, 
both protect me. May every man, T 
meet, respect and aid me. ^ Af £ 
my words, oh fathers, at the meeting. 

2. “We know thy name, O Con: 
ference, thy name is interchange of 
talk. Let all the company, who join 


í the conference, agree with me. 


3. “Of these men seated here, I 
make the'splendour and the lore mine 
own. Indra, make me conspicuous in 
all this gathered company. 

(Mr. GRIFFITH'S Atharva Veda 
VII—l2) 


Dr. Muir also gives a similar meaning 
but his translation is far better In some 
respects than that of Mr. Griffith 
He introduces the translation thus 
“The hymn breathes a social spirit, and 
a disposition to profit by the improving 
influences of the company of the 
cultured man. (DR. Murr Vol Y. 


page 438.) 


Let us come to the legend weare 
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geussion. 

^ ‘The hymn | the daughter of 
` प्रजापति in very clear terms The king is 
given the name प्रजापति as he is the 


rotector of the people and the national 
assembly is his daughter. 

[ The Mantra mentions two daughters 
of Prajapati सभा and afaa 


= @ali—meeting of the people of a 

village. 6 village council. 

 समिति:-_congregation, a large gattier- 
ing, congress. . 


T The village Panchayats and the 
national. assembly are the two 
daughters. The King is called their 
father because by his order are they 
established, 


The word £f&at conveys a particular 
 Bhade of meaning. निरुक्त states that 
ga is दुरेहिता meaning ‘ propitious 
by keeping aside’ She is so named 
because she is not to live with the 
father, but must always be away. 
_ Ones wife is to be near, the daughter 
must be kept off. The distance 
aimed ab here is from the point of 
view of authority or possession. 


husband can be the possessor of his 
wife, but no father can hold this re- 


Village council and national congress, 
these are the two daughters of a king, 
the protector of the people. These 
are said to be his daughters, as they 
‘° established by his behest; yet 
they cannot be overpowered or 
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mastered by him. From the view- 
point of possession or authority these 
two ought to be kept off. The long and 
short of all this is that the king should 
have no sway over these.e 

Consider for a moment, that 
"Prajapatis daughter" isthe national 
assembly or congress and see the pith 
of the abovelegend. The following 
meaning will at once suggest itself 
“(प्रजापतिः) the king viewed the nation- 
al assembly with anger. He attacked 
or assaulted it (her) while in Tage, 
The wise people (देवा:) observed it. 
They began tobe wroth that the king 
acted in such a foul manner as no king 
ever should. They inquired whether 
some one from amongst them, was able 
to resist it; and found none capable 
enough. Hence all of them united 
whatever terrific they had, calling it 
( भूतवान्‌ ) union. Ina body, they asked 
him to resist Prajapati; and he struck 
Prajapati with arrows. 

The ruler, who contradicts the 
national assembly has to face such a 
situation. Such is the purport of 
the legends referred to. The same 
is the conclusion when the Vedic 


Mantras in other places from the 
Vedas are considered. In the 


Rigveda hymn, referred to, d 
meaning hinted at in the text "The New 
Lord was created because ihe first 
transgressed the moral bonds is the 
same. All the sagacious people would 
depose that king who would trample upon 
the national assembly; and removing 
him would appoint in his placea new 
one that would abide by the laws, 
When considered in this way, the 
fact of Prajapati’s great sin would be 
come clear when the word दुहिता would 
be taken to-mean ‘National Assembly 
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राष्ट्रसभा instead of दिव्‌ sky or उषा, 
morning twilight or वाचा, speech. What 
encouringes us still more is that many 
Vedic Mantras support this meaning 
(2) The word प्रजापति clearly means king 
(2) The word दुहिता is used in the sense 
^ of national assembly in अथर्षबेद्‌ 
(3) Ina way the national assembly is 
the king's daughter; as all subjects are 


_ his children and he their father. 
(4) In this light an assault on the 
i daughter means overruling the 
| 


national assembly. Hence it is that all 

i people unitedly stand up to oppose the 

| king, her oppressor. (5) It is impossi- 

| ble to oppose a kings authority 

single-handed;therefore all people united 

in a body and became to him a terror; 

meaning thereby that all who were 

physically strong formed into a band 

nd the wicked tendency of the king 

E averted. (6) Afterwards,a new king 

b iding by the laws, was installed in his 

sac so that no such evil would occur 

gain. Such is the plain and simple 

| meaning of the legends. Even though 

= this meaning clearly solves the riddle 

ofthe sin Of प्रजापति yet to accept it 

would be rather hard if some doubts, 

likely to be raised, are not answered. 

Here it is desirable to remove 
those doubts. 


According to the ब्राह्मण legend gods(2at:) 
‘rise against their Lord प्रजापति, while 
gas make sages मरीचि and others his 
opponents This’ leaves room for a 
doubt whether sages and ascetics were 
taking part in politics, and led the 
national struggle to remedy the 
failings of aking. The following मंत्र 
answers this doubt :— 


=. 


मअन्रमिच्छत ऋषयः खविंदस्तपो दीक्षामुपसे 


NSS 
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VAS ` . ~ b A 
gu | तता राष्र FE लर जात तदस्म 
देवा उपसंनमन्तु ॥ अथव १८। ४१ । ९ 
स्वः विदः Sages conversant with the 

knowledge of self, wishing welfare to'all | 
(भद्रमिच्छन्तः) practised penance and vows 
at first, owt of which arose a nation, 
strength and spirit. Hence all geds 
stood in submission before them. 

Mr. Griffith translates it thus:— 
“Desiring bliss, at first light-finding 
Rishis began religious rite aud holy 
fervour. Thence energy was born and 
might and kingship”. From this hymn 
we can gather that formerly the sages 
used to practise such national, 
austerities. They underwent all sorts 
of troubles to arouse national oneness 
among the populace and it was their 
penance which kindled national spirit, 
establisned royalty and fostered union. 
If moderners think that ancient 
sages betook to forest life, com- 
pletely away from the national move- 


ments, they are mistake. Even 
though they were  forestdwellers, 
yet they kept themselves always 


with the nation as much 
as ‘the citizens themselves. All. 
spiritual movements were led | by 
them. Hence it would be quite im- 
proper to doubt that मरीचि and other 
Rishis would take part in national 
movements. Strictly speaking it were 
they who created the national spirit. 


In accordance with the Vedic law | 
regarding the management of the | 
kingdom, it chiefly or mostly depended 
upon them to retain the king Or 
dethrone him. Coming down to the 
historic period we find kingVena killed 
by Darbha weapon, because he proved | 
unfit. “Thus it is clear that these 


in contact 


sages being in closer contact with the 
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- national movements carried on their 
=  gpiribual work along with them. 


may be 
opinion the 
assemblies and 


and समिति) Had 
| these bodies the support of public 
opinion or not? ‘Ihe following Manira 
= jaa reply to this :— 

— विराड्‌ वा इदमत्र आसीतू तस्या जातायाः 

सर्वमविमे दियमेतेदं भत्रिष्पतीति ॥ १॥ सोद 

AML खा गाहपत्येन्यक्रामर्‌ ॥२॥ खोदक्रामत्‌ 

सा सभयां न्यक्रामत्‌ ॥८॥ सोदक्रामत्‌ सास 

fadi न्यक्रामत्‌ ॥१०॥ खोदक्रामत्‌ सा-मंत्रेण 

न्यक्रामत्‌ ॥२॥ ATT ८ । १० 


A second question 
raised as to what 
Vedas hold regarding 
councils (सभा 


“Tn the beginning (अग्रे) there was 
anarehy (faust). That being the 
case, all were afraid that it would conti- 
nue for ever. This state evolved into 
household or family life; which further 
developed into tribal life; that in course 
grew into communal life out of which 
sprang up a selected body or ministry.’ 

This hymn lucidly pictures the 
development of a council or an 
assembly. At the outset there was 
no king, that is there was anarchy, 
only there was a-populace without a 
ruler. It was this populace that gave 
rise to the idea of a king or we may 

- Say that they felt no necessity at first 
of a king. But then they had no 
. union among them, at such a stage. 
Asis said in the last hymn, the Rishis 
desirous of universal uplift practised 
3 austerities; as a result there 
came to be nationality, strength and 


spirit. This evolution we ES 
detailed in the present hymn. First 
anarchy gave place.to family and 


ae 


L wild people grouped themselves 


in families wherein wife, scn ete 
lived under one master. When many 
families began to live together 
there arose a village which 


necessitated a body to look after the 
village. Afterwards there came to be 
many villages with some big cities in 
their midst; then there was a con- 
ference of the representatives of all 
these villages, by which the affairs 
of all of villages and towns were 
conducted, 

Afterwards this great body gave rise 
to a select council or ministry as it 
was very difficult for that great body to 
to carry on the minute details of ad- 
ministration. This cabinet therefore 
conducte the affairs of the nation. The 
Presidents of these village-councils, 
conferences or cabinets came to be the 


chiefs of their respective bodies. The 
idea of a king had not yet arisen. It is 


an after-thought. The hymn referred to 
above gives us the idea of these three 
bodies. Of these, two—the village 
councils and the national body—are 
daughters of a king i. ९., they are to be 
kept off by him. The fact also deserves 
attention that there were these bodies 
first and the king came afterwards, 
and that these had the relation of 
a daughter with him. He could not 
do away with them as they were prior 
to him, and as he arose out of- them, 
all their members were in the place of a 
father to him. Hence it is that the 
word पितरः) is used with reference to 
the members of these assemblies (Vide 


अथव ७।७२।१) Even though thus all the 
members were to hin as fathers yet 
the whole assembly was his दुहितृ or 
daughter. Thus it is clear that the word 


दुहितृ here does not mean an ordinary 
daughter. The origin of these 
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bodies, their relation with the strength 
of the people and with the king, are clear 
from this hymn. How public opinion 
was reflected in them is also clear. The 
king ought to carry on the affairs in 
obedience to the opinion of the people’s 
representatives. It he would discard 
their views and try to over-power 
them then he was punished for his 
misconduct. 


Is it possible that these public bodies 
should have such a great sway even 
when there came to be a king ? Such a 
question might be raised. The hymn 
below would clear away this doubt. 

सो५रज्यत ततो राजन्योऽजायत ॥!॥ स 
विशः संबंधूतत्नमन्नाद्यप्रथ्युद तिष्ठत्‌॥२॥ स विशो 
अनु्यचळत्‌ ॥१॥ तंसभाच समितिश्च सेनाच 

सुराचानुश्य वलन्‌ ॥२॥ अथर्व ERI ८। ६ 

“He pleased them or won their love and 

became a king. He helped his subjects 
and relations to get food etc. He 
acted according to the views of the 
people and hence the council, the 
assembly, the array and the treasury 
were at his command.’ 


The following points are to be noted 
herein. 


(l) Securing the love of the people 
one can be their king. 


(2 He needs must look 
welfare of his subjects. 


(3) Council, assembly, army and 
revenue, all are at his disposal cnly 
when he conducis the affai:s according 
to the popular opinion. Of course 
therefore he has no authority over the 
purse. He who rules in obedience to 
the public weal will have it: 7. e., the 
p2ople control the purse. This is the 
reason why he was removed by the 
people in 8 body when he assaulted hig 


to the 


THE DAUGHTER OF PRAJAPATI. 


daughter č.e., the assembly. Such is the 
Vedic outlook regarding these three 
bodies. Consider the following Mantra 
also in this connection :— 
त्रीणि राजाना विदथे पुरूणि परि विश्वानि 
भूषथः सदांसि ॥ We ३ । ३८।६ 


‘ The kings have to refer to three 
great bodies for knowledge. ’ The king 
has to approach three great bodies 
where any question is to be considered. 
The word -f3% means knowledge or 
kaowing, learned, or sacrifice, or action, 
or fight etc. 

The king calls to his help the 
councils when he has to consider 
questions affecting ihe struggle for life, 
or of heroism or any other kind of 
righteous undertaking. The following 
Mantra states the advantages that a 
king can derive from such consulta- 
tions. 

राजाना दनभिडुहा श्र वे सदस्युत्तमे | 
सहस्रस्थूण आसाये ॥  अ०२॥४१।॥५ 


“The kings, who sit in firm councils 
having thousands of posts to support 
are not hated." 

Those who are not thus helped by the 
councils are hated. Here the word 
(टव) firm qualifies, सभा assembly 
The king with such a council becomes 
firm. He who contradicts it cannot 
be so firm ; such is the purport. A king 
without limitations to his authority 
proves dangerous to his subjects. This 
remark can be substantiated by the 
following passage from शतपथ ब्राह्मण 
राष्ट्रमेव विश्याहन्ति तस्माद्वाप्र्री विशंघातुकः 
॥७॥ यद्धरिणो यत्रमत्तीति । विड्वैयतो राष्ट्र 
हरिणो विशमेत राष्ट्रायाद्या करोति , तस्माद्राष्ट्र 
विशमत्ति। न पुष्टं पशु मन्यत इति , तस्माद्राजा 
पशन न प्रुष्यति ॥<॥ शत» ATs 9३।२।६ 
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- į “The king comes in the way of 
E the people, hence such an 
unrestrained king is dangerous to the 
subjects. The subjects are like a field 
(33: and the king like (हरिण) deer. 
“The subjects become the food of the 
‘king. hence he feasts at their cost. 
‘He would not tolerate another beast 
and hence he does not allow them 
nourishment.” 


Here the words (राप्र) and (राष्ट्री) 
indicate an unlimited monarch. Such an 
unrestrained king is हरण; as he 
robs the subjects of their property. 
- This हरिण or deer feasts on यत्र field 
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there another mighty beast because 
once be allows another he would not 
get the feast to his heart's content. 
Such fear haunts him. 2 


Another meaning of the word पशु is 


‘ seer ° he who observes or sees. The 
king would not allow keen observers to 
flourish. If any such person knowing 
the  king's policy, crops up, he would 
never be tolerated. This political 
fact is but plain. 

This is the reason why unlimited 
monarchy proves oppressive. ‘The 
same view is propounded in the legend 


0£ प्रज्ञाति. We wish the readers should 
go still deeper into the legend. 


P 
| viz., the subjects. He would not admit 


THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 


(By PRINCESS KARADJA ) 


The serpent plays an important 
part in ancient and modern Symbo- 


logy. 
Whenever it appears, we can be 
absolutely sure that something is 
wrong, and that some false notion has 
crept in, poisoning and vitiating the 
mental atmosphere. 
Under these circumstances it is 
. interesting to note that the Caduceus, 
or rod entwined by two serpents, has 
become more or less the emblem of 
the medical profession. 


The famous Greek physician, the 
legendary Æsculapius or  Asclepios, 
to whom is attributed the glory of 
discovering the healing art, and who 
ally obtained divine honours, was 
rorshipped under the figure of a snake. 
Tame vipers were fed in his temple 
t Epidaurus. ZEsculapius was seldom 


represented without his symbol—the 
serpent. 

Certain schools of perverted Gnos- 
tics had a great veneration for the 
serpents. Aphio-latria or serpent-wor- 
ship has existed all over the globe, 
and this idolatry is generally associ- 
ated with lascivious rites, which clear- 
ly denote its vile origin. — 

Why has this creature—one of the. 
few animals to which it is difficult 
to extend friendly feelings—been exal- 
ted as an emblem of wisdom and 
healing ? 

An erroneous interpretation of the 
biblical story of the Brazen Serpent, 
related in Numbers, has contributed 
to spread this misconception, which 
has had pernicious mental results. 

It is stated that “Moses made a 
fiery serpent, and set it upon a pole, 
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and it came to pass that every one 
that was bitten, when he lookod upon 
the serpent, he did live " 

Twa years later Hezekiah, exterpating 
idolatry, broke to pieces the Brazen 
Serpent because the children of Israel 
burnt incense to it. 

The story, related in Numbers, has 
repeatedly been advanced as a proof 
of the healing properties of the serpent. 
We know that in Scripture the ser- 
pent represents the power of evil. No 
healing can possibly come from that 
source. 

The serpent was placed on the 
pole not as an object of veneration but 
as an object of ewecration. The children 
of Israel were perishing through the 
pite of “fiery serpents” crawling 

mongst them. The expression “ fiery ” 
clearly denotes "that these destruc- 
tive enemies were not physical reptiles, 
but evil entities from the astral plane, 
which is the plane of fire, styled in 
the vernacular of the old alchemists, 
“copper ` or“ brass. The Hebrew 
word NACHASH signifies both copper 
and serpent. 

- The nation was cured through the 
exposure of the enemy. An effigy of 
the Brazen Serpent was held up as a 
warning example, and those who looked 
up to thisimage of sin with loathing 
and abhorrence were delivered from 
pain and illness, the grim companions 
ofsin, It is recorded that those who 


said “ Hatallu" (I have sinned) were + 
saved. The healing virtue does not ^ 
belong to the serpent, but to the re 
cognition and confession of sin. 


The relationship of sin and pain is 


that of parent and offspring, cause 
and effect. We cannot be cured 
from physical evil until we grasp 


quite clearly that it is generated by 
moral evil. 

Alas, in our days, blinded humanity 
still stretches imploring hands towards 
the serpent on the pole, and fondly 
imagines that immunity from pain 
can be bought by reverence for ini- 
quity. ` 
Today the name of the Brazen Serpent 
is Vivisection. Misguided multitudes 
hail it as the Saviour of mankind. 
The demon of cruelty procreates ever 
deadlier germs, and inoculates rank 
poison into the veins ofa race foolish 
enough to believe that you can avoid 
evil effects by multiplying evil causes. 

However badly we may be bitten 
by evil effects, we shall live if we 
recognise that they are the just conse- 
quence of evil causes, which must 
be removed from our midst. When 
sin is mercilessly nailed to the pillo- 
ry and exposed to shame the repen- 
tant sinners are healed. Kill the 
fiery serpents called Greed, Anger, . 
Sloth, Lust, Gluttony, Envy, and 
Cruelty ! Then—and then only—can 
we hope for deliverance from pain. 


b 
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THE ICONOCLAST. 


Of Dayanand’s asceticism silence 
| was never a necessary feature. Even 


when his vow of asceticism was first 
taken, Dayanand had found it impossi- 
ble to resist the impulse to speak, 
when a Pandit of the Puranas repea- 
ted within his hearing a verse sanction- 
ing an anti-Vedic belief. During his 
j wanderings on the bank of the Ganges, 

too, he found time to preach. Many 

a discourse did he deliver to hankering 

audiences. 3 


After the Kumbha his main stress 
was on the kollowness of conventional 

- worship. Idolatry he considered as 
quite opposed to the spirit of the Veda. 
Notwithstanding an explicit refutation 
ofthe Veda, conveyed in words than 
which there could be nothing clearer, 


—for what else could aaea प्रतिमाऽस्ति 


mean—. the majority of the followers 
of the Veda were practising idolatry 

of the worst form and description. 
To Dayananda it was shocking to see 
- his co-religionists stooping and laying 
. themselves prostrate before inanimate 

objects such as trees, rivers, pebbles. 
- The Lord of creation was, to his un- 
| Speakable shame, become creation’s 
bondman. The adoration of these 
objects was no poetry, not an abstraction 
of the Vedantist seeking God in God’s 
creation. Of God such devotees could 
have no idea. The only effect of their 
adoration could be that their own 
elves should be demeaned. It was not 
for nothing that Bharat was m 
oundage. It had been 80 for 
centuries, A community of 25 crores of 


eouls was under the yoke of a foreigner. 
The Hindu was a paria. His solicitous 
chauka, his punctilicus abstenticn 
from a non-Hindu’s touch, his self-con- 
ceit of an inherent superiority all 
these vanities galled Dayananda, when 
he saw the pure Hindu, the immaculate 
touch-me-not Hindu ,employing himself 
as simply a drawer of water and cutter 
of wood for the rest of humanity. A 
Hindu making obeisance in Hindustan 
before a German, a French, a Swiss, an 
Trish, an English, an American, an Aus- 
tralian,any body that was not an Indian: 
To Dayananda this sight was extre- 
mely heart-harrowing. ‘This, too, was 
the nation that boasted of the heritage 
of rishis, With them was Ged’s flrst ard 
only revelation. With their rise and 
fall was bound up the rise and fall of 
the whole Vedic culture. The Hindu, 
that picture of abject humility, could not 
be expected to raise high the pedes- 
tal of the Veda. 

To Dayananda it appeared that for 
the Hindu’s whole humilation his own 
spirit of idolatry was responsible. He 
that bowed before idols would of ne- 
cessity bow before men. "The practice 
was killing his very sentiment of self- 
respect. He that feared the very 
worms in his house could not bear 
arms against an armed enemy. 

Dayanand therefore raised his voice 
first against this self-humiliating practice. 
Many a controversy did he enter. He 
fought with the orthodox wherever 
they questioned the authenticity of his 
statements as regards the injunctions 
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of the Shastras. His march through 
the villages of the Gangetic plain was a 
series of wrangles about the religion of 
the Veda. 


One orthodox Pandit,Hira Vallabh 
by name, engaged with him in a Shastric 
contest at Karanvas. His learning of 
the Shastras was great. He was aided, 
#00, by nine more scholars of his own 
Stamp. Hebrought with him a stone 
idol, and vowed that he would not rest 
till he had made Dayananda a worshipper 
of his god of stone. The wrangle 
lasted for more than a week and occu- 
pied about nine hours a day. The 
fluency with which the parties spoke in 
Sanskrit reminded one of the illustrious 
old days of India, now alas ! a theme of 
light literature alone, when this commu- 
nity of idols was a community of living 
beings, and their language, now spoken of 
as the language of gods was the language 
of earthly men and women. After this 
uninterrupted display of learning on 
both sides, the Pandit rose, acknow- 
ledged the veracity of Dayananda's 
statements, took up his idol and threw it 
into the Ganges. In this last act he 
was followed by almost all the populace 
of the city. Many idols that had been 
daily washed by worshipful Pandits 
were for one final bath that would 

never end, lodged in an instant in the 
purifying waters of the Ganges. 


GLIMPSES OF DAYANAND. 


This scene was repeated at manya | 
place. In his armless iconoclasm- 
Dayananda was working a wonder. The / 
authority of the Veda was his only 
weapon. His incontrovertible reason 
was his invariable armour. Thy 
armed he went out to meet his 
formidable foes, and returned, without ^ 
fail, victorious. A bloodless revolution 
was thus brought about, the effects of 
which were to manifest themselves in 
the emancipation of human souls in 
more than one fields. The iconoclasm 
was religious, political, economical—it 
was human. Under cover of its idols 
a dead weight appeared to have been 
lifted off India’s breast. 

The nightmare of India was its 
multiform convention. The stone idol 
represented the petrified misbelief of her 
unthinking soul. Some there were whose 
salvation lay in ear-rings, others got 
their whole body branded, thus making 
themselves the marked favourites of a 
capricious divinity. To the former the 
ring would give an easy pull, to the 
latter these marks would serve as a 
passport, into a regiou of unending bliss. 
Dayananda substituted for these amulets 
the practiser’s personal merits, to be 
won by his own practical deeds. ‘The 
slavery of the ring and the mark gave 
place to unchecked liberty of the self- 
dependent self-confident soul. 
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The Christian Faith, as claimed to be a 
| eyelation from the Supreme for the 
redemption of humanity, has fallen upon 
tdark days. Itis openly acknowledged 
that thore is a decay of faith, and that its 
हणत on the people at large is lost. The 
fteachings and precepts of Jesus embody high 
moral doctrines, which if understood and 
fapplied, would have taken Inankind 
imilleniums beyond its present level. But 
tthe fundamental errors of doctrinal 
(Christianity with the erroneous interpre- 
tation placed on them by theologians 
have been and are, limitations and 
lbarriers to moral and social growth. 


Since the liberation of man, mentally, 
‘which began during the Renaissance, 
«originated and helped by the arts 
«of paper making and printing, the 


‘world has begun to enter ona new era, 
"Which a fewdecades ago, became broader and 
dfreer. Man is now possessed of freedom of 
ithought in a religious sense, untrammelled 
iby the fear to express his views. The fact 
‘that the Church has always opposed the 
ispread of knowledge beyond what suited 
cits purpose and increased its power, thus 
‘delaying progress, resisting the growth of 
‘science and learning as a means of uplifting 
‘the people in an educational sense for fear 
of losing its influence, has made him lose 
his faith and ask * What has the Church 
done for me and what does it do now ? " 


Authorities on all sides agree that there 
is a widespread loss of faith in the Ohurch, 
whether Anglican, Romanist or Non- 
conformist and it no longer holds the 
dominant position it once held. 


In European countries the most cultured 
ire not in touch with Church. France with 
ts population of 60 miliions has only 
bout 4 millions of Catholics, while others 
avs no creed. Christanity has also lost 
3 hold on the intellectus] and cultured 
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classes in other countries. Mr. Mac Cabo 
in his works, “The Decay of the Church 
of Rome” and “The Bankruptcy of 


Religion” deals with this question 
carefully and gives striking facts and 


figures in proof of the above statements. 
It had been hoped that during the Great 
War, men would turn to the Churches but 
the expectation was not realized. The 
Churches, Anglican and Romanist, failed 
to utilize the golden and psychological 
moment. No Vatican protest was raised 
against the Belgian and Servian atrocities. 
The desecrated Churches, the murdered 
priests, the ruined towns and villages, the 
devastated country, the scenes of carnage 
among helpless folk did not raise sufficient 
humanity in the Church to remind one 
that it was the Shadow of God upon earth, 
the ‘Vicar Apostolic of Chest. The 
temporal power was of more interest. Itb 
sided tacitly with ths Central Powers, in 
the belief that they would triumph. 
Loisy, in ‘War and Religion” strongly 
criticises the pusillanimity of religion 
in the face of the tremendous conflict then. 
raging. The English Church also lost an 


unique opportunity of recovering lost 
ground. It is truo that they helped the 


people somewhat but not to the extent 
it lay in their power. 


Tho talk of a religious revival following 
in the wake of the war, is not borne out 
by facts. During the general conscription 
an excellent opportunity presented itself 
to approximately estimate the attibtde of 
the people of to-day towards the Church. 
As far as the state or organized religion 
goes, its hold on the general public no 
longer exists. The average man does not 
attend Church, because he does not care to, 
he does not feel like it. The spirit of 
agnosticism is abroad,they are not sure that 
thore is a God. Rev. Professor Cairns after 
comparing evidence from different quarters 
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deduces the conclusion that 80 per cent. of 
the British Armies (exclusive of 
non-English troops) were out of touch 
with Christianity. Considering that they 
represented, in the Great war, the cream 
of the British race, who in many cases, 
sacrificed interests, business, family and 
kindred at the call of duty, leaving 
chivalry out of the question, they are a 
fain standard of the everage Britisher. 
Independent observers note that 90 per 
cent of the army are distinctly non- 
Christian and yet they had the moral 
courage to respond to their country's call 
witha high sense of duty. This proves 
that their action was not due toChristianity. 
This fatt is disconcerting for the 
protagonists of the Church and 
demonstrates that the view held by’ some 


that loss of faith net necessarily be 
followed by wickedness, is not in 
accordance with fact. Clergymen have 


admitted that outside the Church and 
Chapel there are many who lead Christian 

- live. This may be explained by the fact 
that many people dislike the ecclesiastical 
side of Christianity and derive no 
advantage or benefit from it. Much of the 
so-called Christianity beyond the pale of 
the Church is not Christianity at all, it is 
oalled so because it was assumed that 
outside the Church there was no real 
virtue. This is a legacy from Christian 
intolerance. Christian principles have 
sometimes been applied most effectively 
by men who are not Christian in belief. 
Bishop Henson of Durham says, “The 
ecclesiastical system fails to secure the 
sanction of the conscience, the moral 
progress of man outpaces the formal 
teaching of the Church, and by a 

* dismaying and persistent paradox the 
moral standard of the priesthood falls 
below the community of believers”. 


The remainig, 20 per cent, of the atten- 
ders at Church, too it would not be correct 
to describe as entirely consisting of sincere 
and intelligent believers. Most of us have 
come across professional men who for 
professional reasons have to conform out- 
wardly to their religion, whatever views 
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DISINTEGRATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


they may really hold. This breeds hypo- | 
crisy. Church attendance in country plac. | 
es is held to be advantageous, if one wishes ~ 
to maintain a reputation. The advent of ` 
facilaities for easy travel on Sunday by 
motor has depleted t'ie Churches. This 
fact shows that the genuine following of 
Christianity is very thin. In fact, church 
attendance has degenerated from faith into 

a matter of social convention, good form 
or apparent respectability. 


The support of the leading newspapers 
and magazines is given to official Christi- 
anity; ib is not often that adverse or criti- 
cal matter is published by them, except in 
a meagre sense, bub still the weakening 
goes on. 


One naturally asks, what is the reason 
of this loss of faith? The old-fashioned ` 
believer ascribes it to the wickedness of 
man, the work of the devil or the deliber- 
ate refusal of belief in the traditional 
church. But the rational man, on reflec- 
tion, attributes it to vastly different causes 
.. firstly, it does not satisfy the needs and 
wants of the people; secondly, Higher 
Criticism has exposed the groundlessness 
of the belief that the Christian faith isa 
Divine Revelation. It has on the contrary 
been proved by its constant change and 
variation, an emanation from the mind of 
man and not from the Mind of God. 


The claims of orthodox Christianity are 
torn to shreds by criticism and its Books 
shown to be highly interpolated. Some of 
theim-at least are charitably described as 
pseudoepigraphic. People are abandoning 
the teaching, because they do not believe 
it; thirdly, the trend of modern knowledge 
and the searchlight. thrown on historic 
Christianity has undeniably shown it to be 
the opposer and persecutor of knowledge, 
a barrier to progress and a protagonist of. 
ignorance, bigotry, intolerance and supers- | 
titious practices; through practically ifs 
entire history, it has done nothing for the 
moral uplift of the people. Mr. Lecky, im. 
«The History of European Morals” says 
“The history of the Catholic ascendancy 38. 
the most deplorable in the history of the: 


P 
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E. mind". Remsb5erg says that the 
»witch persecution cost nine million lives. 


The condition of England at the 
E of the last century, was socially 
Ibad;in the manufacturing districts of 
Nothern England, education was at a low 
éebb; factories employed young boys even 
tthe early age of six; the surroundings 
‘were appalling; they, with their elders, 
freely indulged in drink, Temperance 
ireform, when introduced was stoutly 
‘opposed by the Church, as well as by the 
Wesleyans, who forbade the use of their 
halls for the meetings. Vested interests 
"were powerful, but when the movement 
gained strength, the Church of England 
‘claimed it as its own. Education was 
generally neglected and the” percentage of 
illiterates was high. Did the Church help in 
Focial uplift? The influence of Bishops 
in the House of Lords was not in the direc- 
tion of the interests of the community and 
did not add to their credit. (J. Clayton, 
“Bishops as Legislators”). The XXX 
on beer barrels is a legacy from the time 
when the monks were the brewers of 
medieval England, and wine was a sign 
of purity and source. So thesymbol of the 
Cross became identified with the beer 


barre] (Hackwood ). 


The Christian doctrines are not attractive 
to the inodern mind; the Virgin Birth, 
Resurrection, Ascension and Miracles are 
nob in harmony with modern views and 
are being questioned by some of the broad- 
er-minded clergy; this deos not however 
imply a denial of the historicity of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 


Mis L| LI if 


—— Oe न, -ांजंना 


: has crept into the Christian 
Church, as a legacy from Gregory tho 
Great, whose superstition and hatred of 
learning are notorious, à whole systein of 
veneration of lesser beings, such as saints 
and angels, which rivals, if it does not sur- 
pass early paganism and polytheism, per- 
tuating grosser forms of eroature-worsh'p 
mstead of Creator-worship, not distinguish- 
ing between the substance and the shadow, 
he Creator and' His creatures. Theology is 
not religion. Religion does not consist in 
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haic-splitting as to whether the Son proceeds 


from the Father and the Holy Spicit or 
from the Father through the Holy Spirit, 


_80me modern nonconforming sects such as 


is found in whore there is no unity of 
thought, where, on the contrary, the 
smaller the difference existing, the more 
acrimonious is the discussion. It is not 
faith alone, bub works that constitute true 
religion. It isthe purified heart and not 
the well-filled head that leads us to the 
master’s feet. 


The doctrine of Hell is not particularly 
fascinating to the man of the day. An 
influential foreign mission adheres to the 
idea of eternal hell fire. It professes to 
believe and teaches that the souls of the 
millions of heathens who have never heard 
of Christ are conscious in hell and are to 
remain there for ever. This view is held 
to be essential. Father Furniss. in his 
pamphlet * The Sight of Hell ", which has 
the sanction of ecclesiastical authority, is 
explicit in describing the arrangements in 
hell in glowing terras, particularly as far 
as children are concerned. Some of the 
torments are brazen red-hot floors and 
ovens, blood boiling in the veins etc. In 
speaking of one child pr to be there, he 
says, “ God was very good to this child "'. 
Jesus of Nazareth said, “Suffer little child- 
ren to come up to me, for such is the King- 
dom of Heaven ", but Father Furniss ma- 
kes them belong to the Kingdom of Hell. 
The reverend father is aptly named. 


The view that the heathens who have 
not heard of Christ are in an eternal tor- 
ment must be very soothing to the Chinese 
and Japanese, who greatly revere their 
ancestors, attaching much veneration to 
their memory. They will be delighted to 
know the condition of their people and of 
course will rush in crowds to be converted, 


In England in 853, F. D. Maurice was 
deprived of his professorial chair at-King's 
College, Tiondon, for questioning tho eter- 
nity of hell torments. It was held that 
his opinions were “ of dangerous tendency 
and calculated to unsettle the minds of 
theological students,” 
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The modern mind strains at the idea of 
the Christian Hell, in the light of modern 
knowledge, free from priestcraft. Accor- 
ding to the orthodox view, the infernal 


. regions must be densely populated and 


have an enormous population, many thou- 
sands being there as compared with a small 
number of individuals in Heaven. It is no 
wonder that there is a decay of faith when 

. among other bizarre notions, this teaching 
is promulgated in the name of Christ. 
One writer relates that some Kiddermins- 
ter women nearly stoned a person to death 
because he declared from the pulpit that hell 
was paved with infants’ skulls. Buckle in 
his “History of Civilization ', gives a lucid 
account of the dour and grim ideas of the 
learned divines in Scotland on the subject 
of nether regions. 


If Christ died for the sins of the man- 
aot as an atonement and those who are 
ot in the Christian fold are consigned to 

ell, then Calvary and tho Atonement 
are a failure and the offering was in vain, 
Calvin said, ‘it was God's pleasure to doom 
men to destruction, that He saves some and 
damns others, without any respect to 
human worth”. Does this harmonizo 

. with a God of Love? 


In the third place, Chritianity has, in its 
world-wide mission wrought much harm 
in conjunction with Christian civilization; 
‘which is a co-offender. Wherever the 
Christian has gone, the native races, with 
perhaps one or two exceptions, have 
invariably degenerated. The record of 
Hawaii is not the only one of its kind. 
The Western vice of drunkenness has 
worked irrevocable harm on many native 
races, fire-water on the Amerind, and gin 


on the West African. In the South Sea 
Islands, the natives are dying from 


` inanition, the result of being over-civilized 

as is regretfully told by Mr. O'Brien in 
his book, “The White Shadow in the 
South Seas". This was not intended by 
Jesus, when he said, “Go, teach all peoples" 
He did not intend them to be exterrni- 
nated. 


An important side of the Christian faith 


js the missionary question, The feelings 


4 


DISINTEGRATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


that the Oriental or Celestial may haye 


regarding the surroundings of the souls of “= 


their ancestors have been 


above. 


inentioned 


The Bible contains accounts of treachery, 
deceit, savagery and licentiousness- 


practiced by the chosen people, which was | 


said to be overlooked and approved by the 
Deity. Whatever views we may have of 
these teachings or in whatever light we 
may regard them from a Western stand- 
point, it does not follow that the Oriental 
or Celestial will similarly see them, The 
Sacred Books of the Orient 
interlarded with such accounts, they are 
decorous im nature. Such incidents 
occurring in the attributed word of God, 
produce a feeling of revulsion, and com- 
parisons are invariably drawn. The refnark 
has been made that “they find Christ, all 
He said He was, but not all we say He is”, 
the difference is vast and the distinction 
is wide. The opinions of oriental races 
do not coincide with the views held by the 
missioners. The Asiatic is not without 
reasoning faculties. Bishop Colenso has 
admitted that his attention was drawn to 
the ludicrous impossibility of a certain 
biblical event, by a Zulu. This set him 
thinking, and the result was his work on 
the Pentateuch. Verb. Sap. 


The Church is fading in the white races 
and it is making desperate efforts to 
capture the East by a vigorous missionary 
propaganda. Now that the East is awaking 
they feel that they have to break new 
ground. The decadence of Christianity 
in the West and its propagation Im the 
Bast induces a writer in “Hast and West 
to say, “Ib looks as if I am going to New 
Guinea to take a Gospel to the black man 
which the white man does not want, to 
win the savage to a faith that the civilized 
man ignores”. The confusion of thought 
and varaitions of belicf in the Christian 
Church are such that Father Bernard 
Vaughan two months before the Great 
War broke out, said, «From my observa- 
tio I am inclined to agree with the 
Chaplain Fellow of Trinity, Oxford, who, 
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i speaking of Oxford missioners says, “If 
~ we ourselves have no clear idea of what 
the Christian revelation really is, ib is 
much better to leb the unfortunate 
heathen alone" “One thing is certain and 
jt is this that whatever the Christian 
doctrine, morality and ritual that is ever 
shifting among non-catholic missioners be, 
it is almost impossible for a Moslem, 
Japanese or Chinaman to discover what 
Christianity really is”. The Bishop of 
— Zanzibar (a missionary bishop) in an open 
: letter to the Bishop of St. Albans writes, 
i “At the present time, having regard to the 
: exceedingly chaotic system of Truth, the 
Church of England is entirely unfit to 


send missionaries to heathen or 
Mohammadan lands”. This remark 
might be judiciously applied to other 
denominations. 


Missionary enterprise of the Christian 
Church, whether in Asiatic or African 
countries shows that in the spread of 
doctrinal Christianity, there is the 
weakening if not the destruction of the 
moral and spiritual basis of the native 


MEAM ee $' 2 


civilization. Christianity has far more 
need of dissemination within its own 
borders ; there is an ample field at 


। home for the amelioration of social and 
moral conditions; there are vice and 
social disorders to be overcome, which one 
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does not find in Eastern countries, The 
great cities of the West are cankers of 
vice and drunkenness. 


Now that the barriers against the spread 
of knowledge are breaking down and 
truth is coming into its own, man judges 
religion not by what it claims by errone- 
ous teaching, but by its fruits and results. 
Men are now free from the shackles of 
dogma and the fear of the stake and are 
judging with a free and open mind, think- 
ing and judging for themselves. Hence 
doctrinal Christianity is losing its hold in 
spite of state and press support and 
desperate efforts are being made at home 
and abroad to repair the crumbling fabric 
of a dying faith. Christians assign to 
Islam the appellation of the Religion of 
the Sword, theirs might justly be called 
the Religion of the Stake. 


There are many who do not hold the 
view that a church is necessary for re- 


ligion. A great Teacher of humanity 
found his inspiration in the desert, 


Nature brings a man very near to God. 
Meditation in the solitude of Nature with 
the winds and under the stars is from the 
ideal point of view better than in a place 
where the mind is constantly drawn aside 
by disturbing objects and thoughts. The 
world is the House of God. 


——— 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


THE SUCCESS OF PROHIBITION. 


Rey. J. Z. Hodge delivered a lecture 
। Chapra, in which he recounted his 
observations in ‘dry’ America, where 
he has recently been. In modern days 
U.S. A. is tne only country where 
there is total prohibition of the use of 
‘beverage’ liquor. The experiment 
to the present-day world is novel, and 
all are with curiosity watching the 


course that things under this head take 
in America. The following extracts, 
therefore, from the lecture delivered 
by a well-informed missionary, may be 
found full of interest by the reader. 
The account is based on- hard facts 
and in support of every statement 


statistics are quoted, which makes the 
authenticity of the results referred to 
quite incontrovertible, 
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Is Prohibition a success? I cannot 
state the case in the affirroative better 
than by borrowing the words of the 
Virginia State Prohibition Commissioner 
who declares.— 


५ Prohibition promotes, thrift, improves 
business diminishes crime, benefits 
health.” 


I shall now proceed to adduce evidence 
under these 4 heads. 


7. Prohibition promotes thrift.—That 
is to say it increases a man’s assets and 
thereby adds to the wealth of the nation. 


(a) My own observation.—Absence of 
poverty. 


(b) The inerease in savings deposits in 
Chi e SE. 
hicago banks since prohibition became 
effective has been very large, and has 
asbablished a new record. A. W. Harris, 


President Harris Trust and Savings 
Banks. 
(c) San Francisco Saving Banks 


deposits increased from Dollars 282,707,45] 
in 9]8 wet to Dollars 32532,I29 in ]9I9 
dry, 


(d) Kansas.—A prohibition state for 
95 years. On the basis of property 
assessed for taxation Kansas has tho 
greatest per capital wealth in the union 
equal to Dollars ॥[773 for everyman every- 
woman and child within the state. Kansas 
has more than Dollars 454,000000 deposited 
in her banks—an increase of more than 
Dollars 60,000000 in one year. 


The following statement 
Gowernor Craige, last year, 
correct. 


issued by 
is entirely 


“ We have had state-wide Prohibition in 
North Carolina since. ]908. The state 
adopted it by an overwhelming majority. 
It submitted to the people now, the 
majority would be double that given in 
॥908. The opposition has largely dis- 
appeared, for tho benefits of the law haye 
been demonstrated, 


.will endorse what I say. 


The enrollment and attendance of the 
public schools have been increased more . 
than 2 per cent. The school fund of th = 
State has been increased more than 85 
per cent. The capital stock of the State 
chartered banks has increased more than 
50 per cent. The deposits in these banks 
have increased more than ]()(0) per cent, 
The stocks of buildings and loan associa. 
tions have increased in value more than 
250 per cent. 


Agriculture and manufactures have kept 
pace with ths general development, Our 
state never has enjoyed such an era of 
prosperity. The moral and intellectual 
conditions of the people have wonderfully 
improved. In many communities order 
and thrift have taken the place of disorder 
and shiftlessness. 


The whole of this great improvement 
in our social life should not be attzibuted 
to prohibition but it has been a stimu- 
lating and co-operating cause. 


unmistakable in the 
towns, and especially beneficial and 
noticeable in rural communities. A great 
majority of the people of North Carolina 
None can truth- 
Many who once opposed 
prohibition now bear testimony to its 
beneficence and would not return to the 
old system.—Thomas W. Bickett. 

The Savings Bank is a reliable 
Barometor as to the material well-being 
of the people of America and judged by 
this standard prohibition indicates fine 
weather. 


77. Our second proposition is 
lrohibition improves Business. 


The effect is 


fully deny it. 


that 


Here again the evidence is overwhelm- 
ing and will stand the closest examination. 

(a) We shall call the mayor of Atlanta 
Georgia as our first witness. 


James L. Key, Mayor ‘of Atlanta. Ga; 
states “We have had Prohibition on 
beginning with the year 909 Prohibition 
in the state and in this city during these 
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l has been an unmixed blessing. It 
was and is an industrial and racial 
necessity, aside from every moral question 
involved. Its adoptioc has reduced crime, 


drunkenness, disorder corruption and 
industrial unrest. It has made for 
eflicicncy, good order, good business, 


good morals and increased prosperity. 
The law is= Sustained by the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of the people ‘and is 
enforced as vigorously and 
sympathetically as any other law. The 
people of Georgia and the city of Atlanta 
that is, the majority of them; do not for 
a moment consider the return to the 
provious condition. 


(b) Omaha 


& city in Nebraska, dry 


. since I9l6. “ Business conditions were 
र never better in Omaha than they are 
now. There is a greater demand for 
residences, stores, warehouses, and for 


all kinds of business, than ever before. 
I do not know of a vacant store room in 
the business-part of the city that is 
fit for occupancy, that is now vacant. We 
have a serious problem to face in the 
matter of housing accomodations for our 
people, so that I know it cannot be said 
that Prohibition has destroyed business 
in Omaha. We have had a number of 
large hotels built during the last two 
years; others are in the course of 
construction, at this time, and all agree 
that hotel accomodat.ons in Omaha are 
not equal to the demand. 


‘The school found formerly received 
approximately Dollars 400,000 in license 
money frorn the saloons. That amount, of 
course, had to: be rade up by increased 
tax on property, but the amout has been 
met by our people cheerfully and during 
| last two years we have voted 
Dollars 7000,000 in bonds to build a new 
commercial high school and other school 
building, made necessary by the increase 
in our school population”. 

(c) The Governor of Florida is even 
more emphatic. Here is his testimony. 

_ Wherever prohibition has _ been 
enforced in Florida the women and 
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children are now well dressed, well shod 
and go about the streets with a lack of 
fear which they could nyt possibly 
possess when drunken men were shooting 
and .fighting in the day when whisky 
was sold there. The churches are 
better attended, preachers better paid, 
schools better attended, roads better 
kept up, less debts on the countries than 
formerly, and in fact a general air of 
peace and prosperity exists all over the 
districts where prohibition is enforced. 


In former years the majority of large 
corporations worked immense numbers of 
hands and they always feared the time of 
pay day. Saturday afternoon, until the 
bell rang for work on Monday morning, 
as the men would draw their pay, go to 
the groggeries and blind tigers and get 
drunk, fight, curse, shoot, cut and creste 
all kinds of disorder through Saturday 
night and Sunday. The women and 
children dared not come to town Saturday 


evening. Very few of the hands got to 
work before I2 o'clock Monday, while 


the bosses and managers were spending 
from 6 o'clock Monday until I2 M, Monday 
settling fines, getting all kinds of cases 
compromised on account of drunken rows. 
etc- Now it is entirely different and the 
men themselves who used to drink are 
much better satisfied than formerly while 
their wives and children wear siniles, good 
clothes, good shoes, have good food and all 
hless the Lord for Prohibition, ; 


Even the large corporations of the state 
are seeing the good effects of this change 
and the poor justices of the peace are being 
starved out to such an extent that in some 
cases they are resigning because there is 


nothing to do. E 


These and many other reasons show 
why we believe in Prohibltion.— Sidney 
J. Catts. Governor. 


(d) Let us recall Kansas one of the 
Pioneer Prohibition states to testify under 
this head. Asa strictly business matter 
Prohibition has paid big dividends in 
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e large employers of labor the 
‘of the big railroad corporation, 
‘organizations. More than 

nen are employed in the Santa Fe 
yay shops in Topeka. These shops 
ntain the highest cfliciency of any 
s in the Sncta Fe. The company 
these shopmen turn out more work, 
sistently and promptly the year round, 
the men of any other railroad shops. 

venty two per cent. of the married men 
n these shops own their own homes—a 
g not equalled by any other railway 
n America. 


hen Kansas adopted Prohibition a 
ind wonderful change was effected 
onal credit. Butchers and grocers 
that the men who were “dead beats’s 
r the saloon’s influence became debtor’ 


| of reliability and good standing and that 


ounts were a ra.ity, Gharnishment 

tually disappeared from the courts. 
ve stock orchard and agricultural 
f Kansas for 9I7 amounted to 
860,000,00—-——an increase of nearly 
00,000,000, in one year. Of course, 
ontends that Prohibition no solely 
sible for this showing of wealth, but 
howing does present substantial 
that prohibition does not hamper 
ogress of a people. Jf evidence 

anything Prohibition certainly 
etter business and a higher quality 
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n now to our third court— 

ition diminishes crime. No 
arity than Lord Chief Justice 
e has put on record his conviction 
mperance is the vice which is 
Is, destroying the comfort of 
e peace of families. Here 
pect tadgible results from 


ull not be disappointed, 
en drink persons in 5 
» us S e leads inevitably 
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ition and here I make. 


THE GOVERNOR OF INDIANA 

After months of prohibition and ong 
year of war tho amount of petty crime 
in Indiana was notably affected, 
County Jail population was cut in two, 
oommitments for drunkenness fell of 55 
p:r cent, one third of county jails are 
empty, social conditions improved, fewer 
demand for public relief, manufactures 
report steadier work and better conditions 
of employess; — 


James Goodrich, Governor of Indiana 
MAYOR OF INDIANAPOLIS 
^ Indianapolis. Ind. 


State-wide Prohibition since April second 


IIS has brought about the following; 
Abandonment of country workhouse, jail 
population reduced about 50 per cent, 
general improvement of 
social conditions, better enforcement of 
laws, less crime and fewer demands for 
public relief. 


—Charles W. Jewett. Mayor of Indiana- 
polis. 

JUSTICE OF KENTUCKY COURT 

OF APPEALS, 
Louisville, Ky. 

; The good effect of Prohibition in 
Xentucky cannot be overestimated. All 
species of crime have bean reduced at least 
50 per cent. Business has been largely 
increased. Drunkenness has been 
practically eradicated. 


—Henty S. Barker, late Justice of Court 
of Appeals of Kentucky. 


GOVERNOR OF OREGON 


The influnce of Prohibition is shown by 
a comparison of the penitentiary census for 
॥95, I9]6 and I97. In I95, the last year 
of a saloons in Oregon, 26 men were 
ecnvicted and committed to the state 
prison; in I9l6 the first year of Prohibition 
this number was reduced to 48, and in the 
year just passed, a further reduction to ]890 
was recorded. In other words Prohipition 


has been responsible for a material 
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P. of serious crimes which are 
unishable by penitentiary sentences, and 
— — jris also true that the lessor crimes against 
home and state have been growing less 
frequent due largely to tho presence of 
prohibition. 


GOVERNOR OF WEST VIRGINA. 


ofa serious character, has been reduced 
very much since the adoption of Prohibi- 
tion in this state; that accidents have 
decreased among wage workers; especially 
the more hazardous occupations, that 
labour is more efficient that more money 
goesinto the homes of the wave earners 
for the support of their families and that 
living conditions have therefore, greatly 
Improved in many mining and manu- 
facturing towns where the open saloon 
formerly flourished with all its evil 
consequences and all its vile accompani- 


ments. 
Of courso we have numerous minor 
offences now bootlegging, having more 


than a quart of whisky offences formerly 
unknown, but with national prohibition 
and the removal of the Saloon from border 
towns in Kentucky, Ohio and Maryland 
these would be largely if not entirely 
obviated. 


Ifany man who has travelled through the 
industrial sections of this state in the old 
liquor-duys, will now visit the same section 
he will find conditions as much improved. 
It will be hard for him to convince himself 
he is in the same State and towns—J. J. 
Cornwel Governor. 


| 
| 
| 


pe 


In tho mouth of so many responsible 
- the case that crime diminishes 
under Prohibition js surely established. 


IV. We make one more claim for 
Prohibition : it benefits Health. / 
(a) Our first witness 
Governor of Georgia. 


The results in this estate are incalcu- 
Jable, Our people are sobor, industrious, 


here is the 
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Prosperous, . and in splendid condition, 
This applies to both races. Tt is said 
there is more money in Georgia to-day than 
has ever been known in hor historv. The 
people including, of course, the farm 
labourers, stayed at home, worked on their 
crops, and the result is that Georgia has 
the largest crop of cotton and corn ever 
known in the history of the common- 
wealth. This could never have benn 
brought about under the old regime as tho 
coloured labourer spent tho latter portion 
of the week ordering liquor and renderine 
himself incapable of labour throughout 
Friday, Saturday and Monday of the 
weeks. 


Our law is little drastic, but it has been 
all the better for these war days. 


GOVERNOR OF IDAHO. 


The men who wero the loudest in their 
opposition to the prohibition measures 
were largely instrumental in bringing a 
heavy vote for it after a trial of a short 
time. 


Prohibition does not cure all the ills of 
the body politic but it does produce clean 
government wholesome environment in 
municipalities and happiness in the homes 
of our citizens. It has to a certain extent, 
abolished the use of jail for petty offences 
and police courts and has reduced the police 
force of our cities. It has reduced crime, 
has prevented many accidents in. mines 
and factories and has made a general 
improvement of all conditions. 


From an economic standpoint, there are 
more clothes and shoes and foodstuffs 
bought, instead of asking of the merchant 
credit from pay-day to pay-day as in the 
past, there are more cash purchases, and 
bank deposits have been increased and 
savings accounts are more numerous, and 
the respect for women has increased. 


There is no sentiment in Idaho for the 
roburn of the saloon; it is gone for good 
and for ever and in place of it there are 
happiness and efficiency and brotherly love 
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that will be as lasting as eternity itself— (2) This is true but the remedy lies ing 
Moses Alexander, (Governor. stricter enforcement of the law. 
Tn the Prohibition sections of our state, : —Chicago Police 
the people are much wealthier, hoalthier ss ५ SNS 
and happior than they were when intoxica, (b) The new generation is growing up 
ting liquors were sold in their midst.—R.G- with 8 sentiment against alchohol and all 
Pleasant Governor. its works. 
But I neod not go on piling up evidence —, (3) There again the remedy lies ia 
. to convince the already convinced. trengthening the law. 
E There is little profit in preachiug to the (4) This is because law is not strictly 


i converted and I think on the 4 counts] administered and public opinion still 
ye enumerated namely; the promotion requires enlightenment. 
— of thrift, improvenent of business, =) T छत NORTE 
2. diminution of crime and benefit to health, m (5) I pees o Poe ha as E ne Li 
जगत that the verdict must go 80000 no tendency to go back on Prohibition 
to Prohibition. Nor does our case end Th this connection I should like to call in 
there The moral effects are equally an unexpecsed witness—tho Statesman cf 
| striking. Calcutta whom, even its most hostilo 
critics are hardly likely to charge either with 
affection for the United states or enthusiasm 
for Prohibition. Here then are the States- 
s HANA (dt o man’s reflections on the recent election in 
id eon 9 UN S ME "They confirm my own conviction 
sanction of public opinion. It is only that Prohibition has come to stay. 
right that should refer to the objections “To what extent prohibition has influenced 
urged against prohibition. I will mention 5.. theresults it ishard to say. Most observers 
: n ; s ... are agreed that supreme example of social 
LL. ltisan undue interference with in tyranny has produced widespread dis- 
. dividual liberty. content which has been mitigated only by 
i i Boyer accio qs the possibilities of evading tho law. On the 
(MM loadsi “vo illicit distilling and ma hand the striking imrovement 
E effected in the habits of the pcople, the 
8. It is incentive to other evils e. i. drug diminution of crime and the increase of 
taking. "9 ; ‘sayings have kept a great body of public 
4, It brings the law into disrepute. Opinion loyal to prohibition. It is more- 
E over to be remembered that the election 
5. It was introduced under cover of a to Congress can produce no change in a 
War measure and does not represent the constitutional law, which can be removed 


T mention these—an increased self-respect 
, higher regard for rigetcousness, a 
aew Civic pride, an enlightened democratic 


mind of America. or amended only by securing the requisite 
> To these we angwer :— majority in the State legislatures, and 


: Vi hence intelligent electors must have known 
£0) ७) Vide Arthur Shadwell P. I0. that to vote for an anti-Prohibitionist was 
Liberty is a relative term, useless as a means of removing American 
b TM dryness. The broad probability is that the 
Bombe of a state whose laws rest rejection of शिण हि is a protest against 
on the popular Will we dare not oppose our the hi i T ee EST 
will to the will of the state. e high cost of living, agains xq ild 
K ‘ | experiments, and . generally ‘against all 
(a) The highest expression of liberty isa innovations tending to produce trade 
yoluntary obediengo. disturbance and socia] unrest.” 
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SCIENCE AND FAITH. 


‘The following is the resume of a 
ecture, the last of a series delivered 
by Lord Balfour at Glasgow 
University :— 


_ They had been discussing three great 
alues, all vital to the highest life of man- 
kind. Those might be described as ethical 
valuss, which ho preferred to describe as 
Jove; aesthetic values, or Beauty; and 
. eognative values, or Truth. Thsir main 
"theme hid been the third, namely, belief 
and rush. Hə had always said that» they 
could not muiintain those values in the 
_ World perminently at their highest level 
M they banished from that world the idea 
x f design, of creation, of a Gol who was 
- Himself the author anl ths sustainer of 
- these high values. Summarizing the 
. points of his second course, Lord Ralfour 
" pad that, however iraperfect had been 
. his survey of the boundless sea and how- 
. ever incompetent he had been to plumb 
its depths, he thought he had gone far 
. enough to show that the 77086 certain of 
all facts was that there was yet no 
. agreement among competent observers 
Which enabled them to say that in this 
unintelligible world there was at least 
one thing which they all understood, that 
was the nature, character; and the limits 
of our own being. If they assumed the 
aturalistic view of the universe, that all 
tional results were produced by a non- 
tational cause, he did not think they 
„Would deny they had got themselves into 
& system in which the premises and the 
conclusions and the causes and the effects 
a bsolutely refused to coalesce and harmo: 
j: How was.it that the blind collision 
of molecules, atoms, and sub-atoms in 
the’ remote past had issued as a mere 
estion of cause and effect in the pro- 
uction of knowledge of science and of 
ngs of which we justly boasted? How 
है such beginnings could they expect 
such conclusions? Those who took the 
naturalistic view of knowledge must 
plain how  unreason had produced 
reason, They must try to tell us, he added, 


Y 
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amid applause, how this purposeless elash 
of atoms had, as one of its accidental by- 
products turned out beings so constituted 
that they could look back and discuss the 
utter insufficiency and inefficiency of their 
own pedigree. They must bring in at the 
beginning of the process transfusing it 
from beginning to end, some form of 
reason, some element of purpose, design— 
to use an old"fashioned and perhaps un- 
justly discredited word—in some shape 
or other. ^ 

Theism must be an indubitable portion 
of any system which claimed to get out 
of the blind causation of rational results. 
Not to mince matters, If they wanted to 
see the world in which we all believed and 
to hold the creed which we all accepted 
in its most rational form, they must 
assume guidance and inspiration from the 
beginning, ँ: 

Discussing the possibility of communion 
between spirits and spirit, he said that 
he was inclined to think that, as between | 
human spirits, there was more in it than 
could be fully expressed by the most 
elaborate system of external signals. 

If they held, as he held that life was - 
the result of the gradual divine influence x 
upon the course of human thought they k 
would look forward to truth being more 


and more clearly brought to light and 
they would feel convinced that there was f 
nothing to fear from science, but that fs 


their great interest, so far as this world 
was concerned, was to press on science by 
every means in their power. The beliefs 
which they all had, which were the bonds 
uniting them and made the foundation of 


as a rational system if if were treated in 
a theistic setting. ME 
INDIAN EDUCATION. ss 

As it is and as it should be.  — 

Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore contri- | 
butes to the Mysore Journal of 
‘Economics an instructive article on this — 
subject. For the benefit of the reader | 


* 
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we cull the following excerpts from 

it :—- 
Universities should never be mado 

mechanical organizations for collecting 


and distributing knowledge. Through 
them the people should  offor their 
intellectual hospitality, their wealth of 


mind to others, and earn their proud right 
in return, to receive gifts trom the rest of 
the world. But inthe whole length and 
breadth of India there is not a single 
University established in the modern time 
where a foreign or an Indian student can 
properly be acquainted yes ihe best 
products of the Indian mind in a full 
measure. For that we have to cross the 
sea, and knock at the doors of France and 
Germany. Educational institutions in our 
country are India’s alms bowl of knowlede; 
they lower our intellectual self-respect; 
they encourage us to make a foolish display 
of decorations composed of borrowed 
feathers. : 


There are belated attempts on the part 
of our governors to read us pious homilies 
about disinterested love of learning, while 
the old machinery still goes on working, 
whose product is nob education but 
certificates. It is good to remind the 
fettered bird that its wings are for soaring; 
but if is better to cub the chain which is 
holding it to its perch.~ The most pathetic 
feature of the tragedy is that the bird 
itself has learnt to use its chain for its 
ornament simply because the chain jingles 
in fairly respectable English. 


There was a time with us when India 
had her common language of culture in 


Sanskrit. But, for the complete commerce. 


of her thought, she requires that all her 
vernaculars should attain their perfect 
powers through which her different peoples 
might manifest their idiosyneracies; and 
this could never be done through a foreign 
tongue. 


- In the United States,in Canada and othor 
British colonies, the language of the people 
is English. It has a great literature which 


has its birth and growth in the history. of 


the British Islands, But, when ° this 
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language with all its products and acquisi- 
tions, matured by ages on its own mothor- 
soil, is carried into foreign lands, which 
have their own separate history and their 
own life growthit must constantly hamper 
the indigenous growth of -culture and 
destroy individuality of judgment and the 
perfect freedom of self-expression. The 
inherited wealth of the English language, 
with all its splendour, becomes an imbedi- 
ment when taken into different surround- 
ings, just as when lungs are given to the 
whale in tha sea. If such is the caso even 
with races whose grand mother-tongue 
naturally continues to be their own 
mother-tongue, one can imagine what 
sterility it means for a people which 
accepts, for its vehicle of culture, an 
altogether foreign language. A language 
is not like an umbrella or an overcoat, 
that can be borrowed by unconscious or 
deliberate mistake; it is like the living 
skin itself. If the body of a draught horse 
enters into the skin of a race horse, it will 
be safe to wager that such an anomlay will 
never win a race, and will fail even to drag 
a cart. Have we not watched some modern 
Japanese artists imitating European Art.? 
The. imitation may sometimes produce 
clever results; but such cleverness has only 
the perfection of artificial flowers which 
never bear fruit. 

If we were to take for granted, what 
some people maintain that wostern culture 
is the only source of light for our mind, 
then it would be like depending for day- 
break upon some star which is the sun of 
afar distant sphere. The star may give 
us light, but not the day; it may give us 
direction in our voyage of exploration, 
but ib can never open the full view of 
truth before our eyes. In fact we can 
neyer use this cold star-light for stirring 
the sap in our branches, and giving colour 
and boom to our life. This is the reason 
why European education has become for 
India mere school-lessons and no culture— 
a box of matches. good for the small. uses of 
illumination, but not the light of morning, 
in which the use and beauty, and all the 
subtlo mysteries of life are blended in one, 
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grow there. 


elt only upon the intellec- 
tual aspect of education. Hor: even in tio 


West, it is the intellectual training which 
receives almost exclusive emphasis The 
Western à Universities have not | truly 
recognized that fulness of eXpression is 
fulness of life. Anda large part of man 
can never find its expression in more 
language of words. It must therefore 
seek for its other language: lines 
ae colours, sounds and movements. 
Through our mastery of these we not only 
make our whole nature articulate, but also 
understand man in all his attempts to 
reveal his innermost being in every age 
and clime. The great use of education is 
not merely to collect facts, but to know 
man and to make oneself known to man. 
It is the duty of every human being to 
master, at least to some extent, not only 
the language of intellect, but also that 
personality which is the language of Art. 
lt is a great world of reality for man—vast 


and profound this growing world of his 


own creative nature. This is the world of 
Art. To be brought up in ignorance of it 
isto be deprived of the knowledge and 
use.of that great inhoritance of humanity, 
which has been growing and waiting for 
every one of us from the beginning of our 
history. It is to remain deaf tothe eternal 
voice of man that speaks to all men the 
messages that are beyond speech. From 
the educational point of view we know 
Europe where it is scientific, or at best 
literary. So our notion of its modern 
culture remains within the boundary lines 
of grammar and the laboratory. We almost 
completely ignore the esthetic life of man 
leaving it uncultivated, allowing weed to 
Our newspapers are prolific, 
vociferous and in 


our meetings are 

them wo wear to shade the things 
we have borrowed from our English 
teachers. We make the air dismal and 


damp ‘with the tears of our grievances. 
But where are our arts, which like the 
outbreak of spring-flowers, are the spon- 
taneous overflow of our deeper nature and 
spiritual magnificence? 
Through this great n 
modern education, we &r 


eficiency of our 
e condemned tọ 
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carry to the end a dead load of dumb 
knowledge. Like miserable outcasts, we 
are deprived of our place in the festival of 
culture and wait at the outer court, where 
the colours are not for us, nor the forms 
of delight, nor the songs. Ours is the 
education of a prison house, with hard 
labour, and with a drab dress cut to the 
limits of minimum decency and necessity. 
We are made to forget that the perfection 
of colour and form and expression belong 
to the perfection of vitality that the joy of 
life is only the other side of the strength 
of life. The timber merchant may think 
that the flowers and foliage are mere 
frivolous decorations of a tree ; but if these 
are suppressed, he will know to his cost 
that the timber too will fail. 


During the Moghul period, music and 
art in India found a great impetus from 
the rulers, because their whole life,—not 
merely their official life,—was lived in this 
land ; and it is the wholeness of life from 
which originates Art. But our English 
teachers are birds of passage : they crackle 
to us, but do not sing,— their heart is not 
in the land of their exile. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND 
THE VILLAGE. 


An instructive article under this 
heading appears in Welfare, latest issue, 
from the pen of Mr. C. F. Andrews. 
He writes inter alia :— 


‘Farm Week, has become one ofthe 
most important featu.es in the whole 
year for tho Ohio State University. From 


every part of the State, tho men who 
have the keenest interest in agriculture, 
gather together at Columbus, the Univer- 
sity centre. In the State of Ohio, there 
are a multitude of farmer's organisations. 
In this week, they 
tions and lay 
future development. The best agricult- 
ural experts and the most suceessful far- 
mers are given opportunities of speaking 
about the year’s work. They tell the 


“record of their failures and achievements, 
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hold their convoca- | 
down the lines of their 


I ut | 


F Th give instruction to those, who are 
. eager to try thesamə experiments; in 
* = s 

pi ch the agricultural leaders have al- 


ady shown the way forward 


‘Farm Week, has 
vantage of bringing 


लक + 
Iv 


the inestimable ad- 
the farmər and tho 
University together. It was a touch of 
genius in America to have invented 
‘jt. + It must be remembered, that, in tho 
United States, a considerable number of 

— — farmers are University mou, who have 
had their training in the State Univer- 
sity itself. For them, the ‘Farm Week, 
is looked foward to, as a delightful timo 
of reunion 
the privilege of a University career, 
come once in each year into touch with 
ths University atmosphere, anl this 
L their minds and prevents them 
‘rom becoming parochial in their outlook 
‘The farmers of Ohio have come to look 
pon the University as their trua alma 
ter,—the ‘kindly foster mother’ of 
their aspirations as cultivators of the groat 
= Mother, Earth. The attendance has grown 
af this ‘Farm Week’, year iby year, and 
3 hoped that the record number of 
will be registered for the year, 923 


The result of this touch between the 
University and the country, has not 
jn merely one-sided in its benefits. The 
versity has gained inthe broadeninig 
s outlook; the country district has 
ained in the widening of its intellectual 
rizon. 


e" 


Bub the question rises, whether, in all 
w national eduzational movements 
i are spreading over the country 
Farm Weak’ idea might not have 
integral place and past. For no- 
be more essentially foolish than 
sent entire emphasis on literary 
ects, in a country whose inhabitants 
ast of ssity live chiefly by the 
tivation of the soil. The dignity and 
y of such an occupation as farming 
be brought home to men and 
omen in India in every possible way 
there can be no surer method than 
at of training and educating the young 
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Others, who have not had _ 


But such training and eduzation of th) -= 


young must. have its ceniro. and 500608 
in the University itself. Is may be true 
that the older Universities, built up by 
tha Governma3nt, are too stationwy and 
conservative to  responl to now idan 
bus this should cartianly nos ba the fate 
of the new Universities, which are spring. 
ing up on every side. Thy, ab least 
can afford to make exp>2rimants; and I 
believe the exporimo»n$ of relating ths 
University to th» soil is one of th» most 
important that cin possibly bə tried in 
this country at tho present tima. 


COW PROTECTION. 
Lessons from Denmark. 


In the same number of the above 
magazine very interesting facts and 
figures are given in a paper on the 
very important subject of Cheaper. 
Production of Milk, etc. The writer 
has related his experiences of Denmark, 
where an eminently successful .ex- 
periment .has been carried on. To 
India, a pre-eminently agricultural 
country, where the question of Cow 
Protection and Improvement has a 
religious significance, too, the example 
of Denmark may serve as an object 
lesson 

India at one time used to boast of its 

~ wealth in large and healthy herds of cattle. 
The possession of large herds of wholesom3 
milkers was considered to bo a real sign of 
prosperity -of a country When the 
Pandavas were hiding themselves in exile, 
and Duryodhan wanted to find them, the 
sage Bhishma said, ‘Yudhisthira, t^e 
virtuous would be found in a prosperous 
country where 


गावश्च बहुळारूतत्र AHA न च दु ळ।: | 
पयांसि zfs खपों fa रसवंति हितानिच॥ 
विराट qe २८।६॥ 


there would be large herds of cows, neither 
ean nor weak in milking capacity, whose 
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d milk, curds and butter would be delicious 
JY. and wholesome.” At present Denmark is 
such a prosperous country. It is the 
most contented country in the world. 
Jt is freo from the extremes of poverty 
and riches. [ts wealth is more evenly 
distributed than in other countries, and 
‘the Government of the country ensures 
fair distribution of wealth and increase in 
its production. 


The ‘first and foremost work is the 
organisation of breeding stations. With- 


out improving the breeds of cows, we 

cannot increase the yield of milk and 

butter per cow. It is more important 

to have asmall number of large milkers 

than to have a large number of cows that 

give small quantities of milk. Our aim 
- Should be to multiply only large milkers, 
by selecting the best from our existing 
cows. For breeding bulls we must procure 
the very best animals. The yields of milk 
and butter do not so much depend upon 
the cow as upon the character of the bull 
employed. This character has to be ascer- 
tained by actual experiments, by the 
milking capacities of tho offspring, the 
damrand-the grand-dam. 


Looking at tho present condition in 


India, the people cannot organize the 
breeding and “control” stations. The 


initiative should be taken by the District 
Boards, the Zemindar’s Associations, and 
the Agricultural and the Veterinary 
Departments of Government. It is the 
Director of Agriculture who can bring all 
. thes: bodies together and earnestly arrange 
E organize the necessary operations 
in places conveniently situated for the 
people—the keepers of milch cattle. 


Cr 


Our Gujars, Gwalas and other pro- 
fessionals thoroughly understand the 


characters of the cows and buffaloes that 
are naturally good milkers. We should 
take advantage of their expert knowledge, 
and encourage them by giving them 
necessary assistance or employment where 
required, 


The beginning in Denmark was made 
by a society of landowners, the Royal 
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Danish Agricultural Society, by appointing 
Commissioners in the different districts to 
report on the economic conditions. In 
their reports, the cornmissioners dealt with 
the question of improving the cattle and 
suggested ^ various measures, which 
included:— 


(I) Instructions to the peasants in 
the knowledge of good cattle breeding; the 
importance of using the best animals only 
for breeding and the necessity of rearing 
the young stock in a proper manner. 


(2) Provision by the 
necessary number of good 
district. 


State of 
bulls 


the 
in each 


(3) Prizes for good bulls. 


Among the Commissioners was an author 
who suggested that instead of giving prizes, 
the farmers by joint action should improve 
the nationdl breeds of cattle by selecting 
the best animals for breeding purposes. 
He suggested the following rules:— 


(L) The best animals should be obtained. 
for breeding purposes, even if they were 
costly and difficult to obtain. 


(2) The young stocx should be reared 
well and liberally nourished. 


(3). The heifers should not be served 
until of proper age. 


(4. No bull calf should be castrated 
if any body would Luy it for breeding 
purposes. 

(5). No member should be allowed 
to sell breeding cows of the approved 
breed as long as they could be in calf, 
until his entire herd consisted of cows 
of the improyed strain. 

(0). Peasants in the neighbourhood 
should have the opportunity of getting 
their cows served free or for a small fee, 
on condition that they undertake to rear 
and keep for breeding the resulting 
heifers. 


In an area of 24,2l5 square miles, 
and a population of 2°75 millions n 
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॥9॥92, the Danes had 934 Cattle-breed- 
ing Unions, keeping 2 bulls, with 
a membership of . 23,4६६ Jand-owners. 
The Local Unions are federated to 
District Unions, whose office it is to 
advise and help the Local Unions in 
matters of common concern, and to 
maintain a uniform system. It appoints 
expert counsellors to assist the Local 
Unions in purchasing bulls, selection of 
breeding cows, rearing up herds, keep- 
ing books, (statistical), records etc. 

The district cattle breeding 
ciations are affiliated to a central 
association in cach province, which is 
intimately connected with the provincial 
Federation of the agricultural societies. 
The expenses of Federa bodies are met 
by contributions from the Local Unions. 

By experiments, the Danes have 
ound that  cross-breeding does not 
jroducs good results. They have totally 
abandoned it. They have formed | best 
results with the native races of the cattle ; 
and by a careful selection of the native 
races, they have wonderfully improved 
the milking capacity of their cows. They 
find out the merits of the cows by what 
is known as the “control " work. 

The merits of the bull are judged by the 
value of its offspring in the Danish Shows, 
the judges do 
the points of the animals but also take 
into consideration the pedigree and records 
asio the milk-yield of the dam, grand- 
dam etc. both in quality and quantity. 
The yields of both butter and milk depend 
largely upon tne bull. 

In India we have very fine breeds of 
-cattle in almost all the provinces. We 
‘have to select the best of them both for 
milk and for draught work. By the 
process of selection, they would produce 
equally large milkers, if not larger that 
the cows of Denmark. The percentage of 
butter in the milk of the Indian buffalo is 


asso- 


double that of the Danish cow. 
In milk production, control work 
plays a very important part. The 


anes claim tohaye invented it. It 
is now. largely followed in Holland 
and other countries.. In India it is 


not restrict themselves to- 
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unknown. Without control work, we shall 
not bs able to achieve the best results. 

The control work means an analyii- 
cal test of the daily yield of milk and 
buster from each cow. The Assistant in 
charge of a control station is an expert in 
this work. He is specially trained for it. 
He goes once a fortnight or once a month 
to each farm, a member of the Union, and 
takes records of the milk yield and tho 
food given to the cow. He takes a sample 
of milk from each cow in a glass tube; 
aboub a hundred of these tubes are 
pub in the Gerber apparatus, worked by 
electric power, and the percentage of 
butter is ascertained in a few minutes avd 
recorded with food figures in a register 
kept for the purpose. In the light of 
these records, the food of the cows is 
regulated on a scientific basis and the 
results are published annally by the 
Central Federation of the Dairy Associa- 
tion. These’ records materially assist in 
the selection of cows and bulls and go to 
increase the vield of milk and butter year 
after year as the cows improve by the 
process of selection. This is the real 
secret of the streams of milk one finds 
flowing in the Co-operative Dairies of 
Denmark. This account for the wonderful 
milking capacity of the Danish cow, which 
before ]I87 was no better then the average 
cow in India to-day. 

The milk per cow in Denmark has 
increased three to five time the quantity 
produced before i834. The butter-yield 
has increased three to eight times. The 
yields per cow were as under : -- 

Mink YIELD BUTTER YIELD, 


Ibs. per lbs. per lbs. per Ibs. per 


day. year. year. dsy. 

I864 SLO nae 88 
I886 > I28 on 
I9I2 Normal 

Cows ... 272 3064 irs en 
I9I2 Best 

Cows ..; 0583 7586,. ट 2n 
I908 Normal 

(CO) ... ues Bao 242 cota 
I908 Best 

Cows M ek ji 684 2j 
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The period of location was 290 days. 
f. avorage cost of control unions in 
>  J9l2 was — 


Pay of assistant 498 ks, per year. 
Total expenses ०७० ४ y. 

£ Average share per'cow I:35 kr.— Hs. [4६ 
Minimum per cow IO annas 
Maximum ,, . ,, T'wo rupees. 

The cost of control work varied from IO 
annas to two rupees per cow per annum 
according to the number of cows in the 

| Union. 


It will be seen from the above table 
that in [804 a cow in Denmark gave only 
l0lbs of milk per day, and 88lbs of butter 
per year. In I9I2 the milk yield rose to 
274 Ibs from an ordinary cow, while the 
best cows gave as much as 534lbs milk per 
“day. Tho butter yield rose from 888 to 
as much as 684lbs per year or 2$lbs per 
. cow per day in I908. These are facts 
which I saw my self in I9ll and I9I4 by 
personally working in tho largest dairy 
in the world —the Trifolium at Haslev in 
Denmark. I went there at my ‘personal 
expense and present this knowledge to my 
countrymen for the benefit of my mother- 
land—the land of the mother cow—the 
Kamdhenu—the giver of all man wants. 


—"TP—Á mm 


The cow is truly a Kamdhenu in the 
ancient land of Aryans in Denmark. It 
makes agriculture pay handsome profits. 

- The agriculturist gives most of the land 
| to the cow and the cow in return 
pours down streams of milk which are seen 
running like rivers of water in the 
Trifolium Dairy of Denmark. 


There were I,3.0,000 cows in Denmark 
. or one cow on every six acres of land. Of 
the total exports from Denmark butter was 
_ 52 per cent; with an average of 99,420 tons 
per year. The total exports amounted to 
Rs. 80 per head of the population against 
Rs. 8 per head in India. Every Dane thus 
produced as much as 22:5 times more for 
export than an Indian. 


Even with the high standard of living 
nd high costs incurred in Denmark, the 
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price of whole milk obtained by the farmers 
from their Dairies averaged in I9I2 at ]9 
ore per 2 kilogrammes (4:40 lbs English) 
=l} anna per Indian seer of 80 tolas; 
while the retail price of milk was double 
that rate (9 Ore per flask of  k. g.)=24 
annas per seer. These prices were not 
more than half of Indian price. The lower 
prices of milk in Denmark were obviously . 
due to scientific methods employed there, 
which gave large yields of milk per cow. 


MICA IN ANCIENT HINDU MEDICINE 


In a paper by P. S. Naidu published 
in the Hindu for April 6-928, we 
read:— 


In anciont India, the Hindu Chemists in- 
vestigated into the various qualities and 
classes of mica together with some of its 
usos. Simhasena Gupta the well known 
Hindu Chemist, in his “Rasa Ratna Samut- 
chaya" classifies the mineral into four 
varieties viz.,--Pinaka, Naga,Manduka, and 
Vajra, after the four colours exhibited by 
the mineral white, red, yellow and black, 
while the modern geologists call those 
as Muscovite, Lepidoite, Phlogophite, and 
Biotite respectively. It is astonishing to 
note that the physical qualities of musco- 
vite given therein are those that the 
present market demands. The qualities 
he gives out are that useful mica should 
present a smooth surface without crack or 
flaw, coupled with easy cleavage capable 
of yielding spacious laminae, and not 
deteriorated by the application of heat 
and should possess good colour and higher 
specific gravity. Ayurvedic lore further 
gives an easy process of disintegrating 
mica whichis now patented in America 


Medicinal Virtues. 


Indian Medical professors attribute high 
therapeutic properties to Biotite, for its 
chemical analysis shows it contains a 
proportion of 28 per cent of iron and 
traces of lithia, a powerful solvent of uric 
acid and a component part of allopathic 
preparation used with success in Bright's 
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disease and cordaic dropsy. Rajanighantu 
-an old Ayurvedic medical dictionary, 
throws further light on tho inclusions of 
mica such as spots ete. Liquifying Mica. 
It i§ highly surprising to learn that the 
very process for which the modern 
scientists of west have been making 
tremendous efforts to find out an easy 
: method to liquify mjca without the aid of 
hydroflouric acid, is la d down in **Rasendra 
Bhascaram, Rasa Ratna Samutchayam, 
Ananda Kandam, etc. by different ways, 
and they are worthy enough, to be in- 
vestigated. I have been experimenting 
on these and the results will be announced 
later on. An inference can easily be drawn 


by looking at the process of oxidising 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


bisulphate of arsenic kept betweon two 
layors of mica that the ancients 
acquainted with the bad conductivity 
of heat by mica. : 


HYDROXIDE OF MICA. 


There is one more point note-worthy 
to be mentioned in this connection. The 
ancient Dravidian Doctors,  Agastya:, 
Bhogar, etc. developed the Hindu 
Chemistry higher than the Ayurvedic 
Brethren of the north and much anterior 
to Arabs, and found out useful carbonates 
hydroxides, and chlorides of metals. ‘They 


gave oub a process for converting mica 
into hydroxide and their Chemistry is 
dormant from many centuries without 


proper manipulation. 


THE WORLD OF 80085. 


Religious Thought in the Hast. By 
Puranendra Narayan Sinha. Pub- 
lished by the Theosophical Publishing 
House, Adyar, Madras, Price As. ४. 


This is a collection of four addresses 
delivered by the author. His ‘ Hast ` 
is India and he divides the history of 
religious thought in that ‘East’ into 
two cycles. The first cycle ends with 
the Gita, and the second that begins 
with Budhism is, according to him, 
now nearing its end. The treatment 
of the subject does not appear to be 
historical, for how in such treatment 
could Jainism be placed in the first 
cycle? A few points of each philosophi- 
cal system of India have been touched 
upon, and a relation has been sought to 
be established between the various 
schools, which’ appear to the writer to 
be either supplementary to, or evolved 
from, one another. The writer now 


looks forward to the setting in of a new, 


cycle which will embrace within its 
sweep, besides the old reigious thought 


of the east, the modern religious cur 
rents of the west also. That cycle will 
be the cycle of Theosophy. What is 
coming off in the future, it is for the 
future to disclose. Of the past the 
writer has made only a superficial 
study, though scme of his ideas are 
striking. 


The Path of Victory. By H.T. 
Hamblin, with a foreword by the 
Princess Kharadja Published by 
the Science of Thought Press, Bosham 
House, Chichester, England. Price 8l- 
net. By post 3/2. 


‘The teaching of the book’ says the 
Priness Kharadja, ‘is sound’. The author 
believes in a duality of existence. The 
spiritual world, the world within man is 
real, it is perfect, without a flaw. The 


. world of senses is unreal, imperfect, full 


of blemishes and faults. The teachings 
of Christ are given in this book an 
optimistic spiritual setting. Man iB 
exhorted to do good, to think good, and 
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o feel good as he is‘ God in the ma- 
f. . The moment he understands 
his real nature i. e., actually realises 
it, he is free. T'he path of victory 
does not lie in the overcoming of evil 
outside, but in changing one’s own 
self within. The book is brimful 
of such tender spirituality from first to 
last. The logic of the book may not 
convince one but the setiments expres- 
sed are tender 
The Futurism of Young Asia. By 
| Benoy Kumar Sarkar. Published by 
l Julius Springer. Berlin. 
F Benoy kumar Sarkar is one of the 
foremost thinkers and writers of India 
_ to day. He has to his credit many bulky 
volumes containing original research in 
more than one field of India’s ancient 
achievements. In this his latest 
production he has collected some of his 
essays that he has oflate been contribu- 
क ting to the leading journals of Germany, 
. Franceand America. He has studied 
i the history of the various countries of 
E and drawn from it conclusions as 
to the trend that events in Asia will, 
in continuation of the past behind them, 
take. He has historic evidence to bear 
out his emphatic assertion that Asia 
has never, except fora few decades of 
the immediate past, been sluggish. 
Every country in it was always go-a- 
head. The contributions of India to 
the culture, as also to the earthly com- 
forts, of mankind have been specially 
great. Happiness, to Mr. Kumar, does 
not appear to be an other-worldly con- 
cern. The idea that India, and for that 
matter the whole east, has attached 
greater value to the pleasures hereafter 
than to those in the present span of 
existence is, aecorning to Sarkar, a fib 
disseminated ^ broadcast by selfish 
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exploiters of Asia’s resources, to serve 
the purpose of a narcotic dose to other- 
wise vigilant wakeful Asians. India has, 
ever since the age of the Vedic 
revelation, been jealously mindful of 
its earthly good. Thatsome of its 
poets and thinkers have in every age 
struck a note of pessimism and 
other-worldliness is no exception in 
India's case. Pessimism has been 
a note of philosophy in every clime. 
As for religious belief nothing could 
b» more pessimistic and otherworld- 
ly than the Biblical doctrine, ‘ The 
kingdom of God is in heaven,’ 
and yet all Christian countries are 
striving after the goods of this world. 
If ‘the philosophy of India was 
strung in a higher key than the 
philosophy of other lands, its strides 
in the field of physical science out- 
distanced sucn efforts in other countries 
no less. The climate of India, to 
which is attributed the supposed 
incapacity for hand work of the 
Indian people, as also their supposed 
stay-at-home character, has not, says 
Sarkar,changed within the last century 
and a half of British rule, before which 
we not only supplied our own needs 
adequately but also maintained for the 
rest of the world an emporium of goods 
to provide its every day s necessities. 
The writings of travallers such as 
Solvyn who visited India about the end 
ofthe eighteenth century show what 
degree of exellence our architects 
and engineers had reached in the 
arb of ship-making, which the French 
visitor recommends to the nations of 
urope to copy. A similar line of 
reasoning and demonstration has been 
followed in the case of other countries 
of Asia. -The tale of the slow but 
steady exploitation of these countries 


^ 
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by European nations leading to their 
ultimate subjection and slavery, is li- 
terally tragic. The only ray of light in 
the ntisty atmosphere of to-day is the 
new spirit of self-assertion that is 
making itself manifest in different 
countries in different forms. Young 
Asia groans under the burden of tyran- 
nousHurope and is exerting itself to burst 
its chains. Such is the hopeful specta- 
cle to which Sarkar is a witness, and 
which he holds up, also, to the reader’s 
gaze. That there areinherent differences 
in different sections of humanity is a 
theory that Sarkar unanswerably 
refutes with the logic of historic and 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


physical facts. That different nation- 
alities are to-day in different grades of 
physical and moral eminence is a result 
of no innate variety in mankind itself, 
This unlucky circumstance is on the 
other hand due to artificial barriers and 
handicaps that the animal selfishness 
of one nation has placed on another. 


The tyrrany once effected, the in- 
tellectually shrewd author of it has 
tried to make his bonds permanent 


by giving them the character of a 


natural phenomenon, following in- 
evitably from the physical environments 


of the tyrranised race. 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


A CONGRESS OR A COMEDY ? 


If the presidential address of a con- 
ference can form an index to the success 
of its proceedings, there is nothing to 
call into question the success of the last 
session of the Trade Union Congress, 
held at Lahore under the presidency of 
Deshbandhu C. R. Das. That Desh- 
bandhu realises in his inmost heart the 
importance of the labouring classes is 
apparent from the very fact of his 
coming from so long a distance to 
preside over their deliberations. At 
Gaya he could not find time to attend 
the proceedings of the Hindu Sabha. 
From the distinction he makes between 
the two bodies he proves beyond the 
possibility of a doubt that he is above 
communal or^ religious leanings. 
His solicitousness is barely for the 

advancement of his country and only 
those sections of the Indian people can 
claim his propitious attentions, that haye 


the good fortune to appear in the future 
to make their mark, either by helping, 
or creating complications in, the national 
struggles of the country. In this 
attitude Deshbandhu does not stand 
alone. He has almost all Hindu leaders 
at his back. Hindus, in the present 
disorganised condition, cannot, inspite 
of their dominancy in point of numbers, 
loom large in the eyes of their politieal 
leaders. For their national moves the 
latter invariably take their cue from 
other communities. Labour, too, judged 
by the standard of organisations does 
not, at present, fare any better. Labour, 


however, is no religious sect. - By 
advancing their cause the national 


worker has not a whit of his esteem. as 
an all-India patriot, to lose. The rank 
and file among the Hindus strangely are 
as jealous of this esteem as the topmost 


. patriots. What we can not understand 


ishow different laws govern the conduct 
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< of different communities in one and the 
same affair. If toa Shaukat Ali religion 
sand politics do not present two sets of 
jirreconcilable dogmas and activities why 
should they to a Nehru or to a Das? 
"We are conscious of their sacrifices 
tand have every respect for them on 
ithat account. But their own com- 
immunity deserves a share of their self- 
Iless love. It has been suggested in 
ssome quarters that between religion 
sand politics a permanent wall should 
The raised and all workers should for once 
sand all make a choice between the two 
tfields. We laugh at the simplicity of 
ithe proposal. Is not the attitude of 
‘the Hiudus on the one hand and of the 
= ;:Mohammaden leaders on the other an 
_ «object lesson of the failure of any such 


Carm NN RP ee 


_ cheme of taboo? Only, leaders should 
^ choose which shall be the sphere of 
- ftheir dominant activities. On Hindu 
- Jleaders we urge the necessity of lending 
sat least their moral support to move- 
iments for the consolidation of their 
- sown comi nunity. 

To E however, to our theme. 
Labour promises to control the dest- 
inies of the world in the near future. 
Auniversal upheaval of the working 
classes has get in of late, which can 
not but influence the sympathies and 
leanings of the leaders of India. To 
our labouring brethren we do not grudge 
‘their good fortune. It is, on the 
contrary, our sincere wish that this 
fortune of theirs may become a little 
more real at present it is buta 
chimera. The address deliverd by 
Deshbandhu contains some of the very 
finest sentiments couched in the happi- 
est of phraseologies. As a literary 
word-artist Deshbandhu is a past 
master, and his recent utterance, as a 
treat with an exquisite literary flavour, 
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was of a sort with his past utterances, 
Round this discourse of his there was as 
in all his discurses there always is a ring 
ofspirituality. Hisidea of Swarajya, as 
he has on many occassions before this re- 
peated,is of Swarajya for the masses. 
With any sort of class rule he has no 
patience. Labour in India, as he 
pointed out, comprises 98 per cent of 
the population. Any scheme of Swara- 
Jya, therefore, in the 
which this overwhelming proportion 
of the populace does not take its 
rightful part, is a chimerical scheme. 
It is not in any case an all-India 
scheme. Labour, Deshbandhu must 
have, first among workers for 
Swarajya, and then among partakers 
of the blessings of Swarajya. The 
idea in its beauty is democratic 
through and through. In its broad 
sympathy, as also in its -breadth 
of national and political outlook, this 
statement of Das is quite unexcep- 
tionable. We are at one with Das 
in his belief that trusteeship in the 
matter of government, whether 
Indian or foreign, is humbug—it is 
selfishness under a veneer. 

The other speeches, too, were pitched 
in a high humanitarian tone. And the 
resolutions? They were a string of 
most pious hopes and benedictions. 
The Congress, they say, was a reality. 
If the organisers were bent on acting 
a comedy termed ‘Champions of 
Labour, they could hardly have 
acquitted themselves better. The 
largest representation that could be 
drawn to any of the sittings of this 
Congress of 98 per cent. Indians at no 
time exceeded 500 souls. At times it 
is said to have dwindled down to the 
ignominous figures of 70. The 
labourers of whom this honourable 
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audience was composed included 
among them Indian beaux in English 
costumes. Stiff collars and gaudy 
ties were by no means 8 taboo on the 
persons of these pseudo-labourers. 


If yet some proof, more tangible, 
were needed of the artificiality of the 
meetings, it was supplied by the King's 
English, that those spokesmen of the 
dumb and inarticulate Indians em- 
ployed in their spaeches. We thought 
the Yuga of a foreign tongue as the 
ligua-franca of Congress India had all- 
ready passed and that a genuine Indian 
Mahitma had made Indian politics 
an Indian topic for discussion 
among Indian masses. We realised 
our mistake in the pandal of the 
Trade Union Congress at Lahore. 
Deshbandhu had his apology for 
this seemingly unnational conduct 
of his, viz., that he belonged to Bengal, 
and knew, out of the languages of 
India, the language of his own pro- 
vince. We can not let him off so 
lightly, as an opponent of his can urge 
that an all-India leader should, because 
of his all-India leadership, know the 
all-India language, Arya Bhasha which 
is India's ligua-franca. Yet if Das 
had some excuse, what excuse had 
Mr. Gauba and others whose birth-place 
is_not in Bengal, but in our own 

Punjab, where the Congress was hold- 
ing its session? May we presume that 
a deliberate attempt was made, under 
cover of the employment of a foreign 
tongue, to keep off labour from the 
Labour Congress? The attempt, if it 
_ were deliberate, could not have used 
a more effective weapon. If in virtual 


. reality it is the concern of. Deshbandhu 
and those that believe with him to 
make labour partake in the Swarayja 
5s 


~ 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


struggle and enjoy with them, when the ~ 
time comes, the fruits thereof, let them | 
leave their high stilts of the English 
language, and come down to their 
brethren in their homely Indianness, | 
without the screen of a foreign tongue 
hanging between them and their labour- - 


ing brothers. If our leaders learn. 
from their faults of one unsuccessful 
session, and for the next take the 


lessons. they have learnts to heart, we 
shall deem their very failure a success, 
Then it may be that the larger and 
smaller percentages may join to make 
the total full hundred, and a hundred 
and six sons of Kuru may march forth 
together in a common struggle against 
a common enemy. For language 
screens the soul. 


OHRIST A DUAL PERSONALITY 


The New Testament is a collection 
of gospels, which in their turn are the 
accounts of the life of Christ given by 
different witnesses. Their authenticity 
there are very strong reasons to doubt. 
In the accounts there are discrepancies 
that are very hard to reconcile. For our 
present note we shall refer only to one. 
A writer in The Occult Review quotes 
it from the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica, ninth 
edition, Article, ** Gospels,’ states: “ It 
is obvious, for example that Luke regards | 
Nazareth as the residence of Joseph and 
Mary from the first, whereas Mathew 
seems to represent them as selecting 
Nazareth for their now home after the 
birth of Jesus and the return from Egypt." 
The passages referred to are these :— 


Matthew ii, 23. 
And he came and dwelt in a city called | 
Nazareth : that it might be fulfilled which 


was spoken by the prophets, He shall be 
called a Nazarene, 
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Luke vi, 39. 


e And when they had performed all things 
 saecording to the law of the lord, they 
zreturned into Galilee, to their own city 
INazareth. 


Very devout Christians have noted 
tthese discrepancies and have been at 
eat pains to explain them off. The 
sarticle from which we are quoting is an 
sattempt in the same direction. -Wheth- 
«er the attempt has been successful, we 
leave it to the reader to judge. 


Consulting the record of these events as 
"we find them in the New ‘Testament, 
‘We are immediately faced with an 
. apparent discrepancy between the 
genealogies of Jesus as given respec- 
| by St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
Exoteric criticism lays but little stress 
upon this important matter, usually being 
content to suppose that both accounts 
were originally alike but have been 
corrupted by copyists and translators, or 
that both are wrong and merely fanciful, 
or, lastly, that one is wrong and the other 
right. That both may be right is a 
contingency that does not appear to have 
occurred to the scholarly minds who labour 
£0 devotedly at critical exegesis. lt 
certainly appears at first sight that such is 
an impossibility in logic. But let us 
examine the position from the point of 
View of Dr. Steiner. 


The gospel of St. Matthow says that 
Jesus was descended from Solomon, the 
son of David. The gospel of St. Luke, 
upon the other hand, states that he was 
descended froni Nathan, the son of David. 
This and other contradictions in the two 
tecords of so important a matter disappear 
when we regard them in the light afforded 
y the teaching of occultism. The 
explanation of these apparent contradic- 
tions is that the two genealogies refer to 
different persons. That is to say, there 
were two children named Jesus born from 
different parents: the descendant of 
Solomon from a Joseph and Mary in 
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Bethlehem ; the descendant of Nathan 
from a Joseph and Mary in Nazareth. 
The father of thə Bethlehem Child (Royal 
Child) was Joseph the son of Jacob (Matt. 
i. l6); the father of the Nazareth Child 
(the Pontifical Child) was Joseph the son 
of Heli (Luke iii 23). 

The genesis of the Royal Child of 
Bethlehem presents no difficulties to the 
understanding. We know him to have 
been a reincarnation of a Boddhisattva 
who was in all probability a spiritual 
predecessor of the historical Zoroaster, 
and whom we will call Zoroaster if only 


for reasons of convenience. Jesus of 
Bethlehem, the Royal Child in whom 
Zoroaster was now incarnate, was the 


most highly developed being that the 
human race had up to that time been 
able to produce. So far as perfection 
is possible to humanity, he was perfect. 
He was the fruit of many incarnations all 
consciously directed to the elaboration of a 
physical body, for it was necessary that 
Zoroaster should for a time be incarnate 
in such a one so that he might assimilate 
from its energies the power which he need- 
edfor the final stage of his great labour: 
the ‘preparation of the body of Christ, 
to which task he had dedicated himself. 
many thousands of years previously. 


If Jesus of Bethlehem was a reincarna- 
tion of Zoroaster, who or what was Jesus 
of Nazareth? To answer that question 
fully would take many volumes and 
require more knowledge than the writer 
possesses. But so far as we at present 
know, he was in a manner a divinely 
energized automaton. He was a human 
being of a highly specialized kind, but 
cannot be regarded as the reincarnation 
individual, for the ego which 


of any 

inhabited him had been withdrawn 
from the scheme of evolution before 
self-consciousness or individuality had 
been attained by the human race, 


We touch here upon a mystery which 
cannot be fully explained as itis as yet 
bu& partly understood, but it will be 
possible nevertheless to throw some light 
upon it by making @ short digression, 


i the M 
the Priest; 
Law; Wi 


At a certain remote period in the history 
of this planet, when self-consciousness was 


just awakening in humanity, certain 
spiritual entities xnown to Christian 
occultism as Lucifer Spirits began to 


tempt mankind to “evil”. These, l am 
told, are the “worms of Restau” who in 
the Book of the Dead “live within tho 
bodies of men and feed upon their blood” 
In luring man into courses which we 
must for the moment call evil, they acted 
solely according to the Will of God. They 
were not evil in their essence, nor were 
their activities in any way destructive 
to the scheme of evolution, but on the 
contrary necessary toit. They implanted 
in the astral body of man certain desires 
which tempted him to become more and 
more deeply preoccupied with the physical 
environment which was building its walls 
about him. Such a“ fall " was necessary 
to him for two reasons. In the first 
place it was only by immersion in the 
material universe that he could develop the 
self-consciousness which enables him to say 
* I am I," that is, to regard himself as an 
individual. And secondly, the temptation 
to Wrong Action which was the natural 
resu]b of individuality in a world of sense, 
gave birth to Free Will, or the possibility 
of conscious choice between two courses of 
action. 


The importance of these remarks, so far 
as our present purpose'is concerned, lios 


Physica] Body 
Etheric Body 
Astral Body m. | 
| Ego of Zoroaster 3503 


The Royal Child, a reincarna- 
tion of Zoroaster known 
as Jesus of Bethlehem. 


The Pontifical Child, without 


Physical Body : 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS 


in the fact that the ego of the Pontifi 
cal Child was withdrawn from evolutiog 
prior to the entrance of the Lucite 
Spirits into the cosmological scheme. tt 
was withdrawn that it might remain un 
affected by such influences, and be for ever 
non-individualized. We may suppose the 
reason to have been—though without 
giving undue credence to what in the 
present state of our knowledge can be nog 
incre than supposition—that had the Ego 
of Jesus of Nazareth possessed full self- 
consciousness and free will he might have 
chosen such a course of action as would 
have resulted in a frustration, at least 
for a time, of the Divine purpose. Be 
that as if may, we know the Ego to have 
been withdrawn and to have been guarded 
for ages in the Sanctuary of Initiation 
under the name (in the Egyptian Ritual) 
of * the Sycamore of Hathor” and the 
* Blossom of the Hidden Horizon,” and 
also to have been worshipped as “ Osiris- 
whose-hearb-moveth-not.” The body into 
which this Ego was born was no less a 
highly specialized product of deliberately 
modified evolutionary processes, for its 
astral body was the astral body of Buddha 


on its etheric body the etheric body of 


Moses. 


We may recapitulate those perplexing 


details very simply thus : 


oe | Desconded from Solomon. 


Descended from Nathan. 


Free Will or Self-consci- | Etheric body : m "n „ Moses. 
ousness, known as Jesus | Astral Body : H. झर sg Buddha. 
of Nazareth. Ego :. x Non-individualized. 


Why not admit in plain words that 
the statements of the compilers of the 
Bible are based simply on hearsay, and 
as such should not be taken too serious- 
ly? Why resort to such ingenious 
and fanciful theorising? 


THE SOUL OF THE BEAST 
Semitic religions assign spirituality 
only to human beings. Beasts, as 
they dogmatise, are not possessd of a 
soul. To some—and among them the 
great humanitarian worker Bradlaugh 
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iga most noteworthy personality— 
“this discrimination has been a bar in 
i theway of their acceptance of Christian 
| metaphysics. Thought, however, in the 
West has not been stationary. It has 
- progressed since the time of Bradlaugh, 
and itis a happy sign of the times 
that serious thinkers have begun to 
percieve the fallacy in denying the 
characteristics of a soul to the anunal. 
The following are extracts from a 
contribution to The Occult Review 
for April I923:— 


In the early part of the present century 
the world of psychological investigation 
was startled by the extraordinary claims 
made for the thinking horses of Elberfeld. 
The performance was hardly less extra- 
ordinary than the claim, and the.cry of 
fraud whica was first raised was shown 
to be quite -unfounded. It is perhaps 
remarkable that the controversy concern- 
ing the intelligence of animals has been 
carried on with as much acrimony as that 
concerning the nature of spiritualistic 
phenomena, and tho coincidence, as we 
shall see later, may be more than a chance 
one, 


Following the work on the horses of 
Elberfeld came a’number of remarkable 


experiments with various dogs, which 

: 4 n : 
have culminated in those of Fraulein 
Henny Kindermann with her Airedale 


— terrier-bitch, Lola. These experiments 
— were carried out mainly during the stress 
d deprivation of the war period. Their 
results are of the most astono tme Ed 
and although we have to rely on Fraulein 
Kindermann’s word for most of them, I 
do not think there is the least reason to 
doubt her bona fides. f 


- 


The dog was first taught to count by 
neans of tapping with its paws, and various 
arithmetical exercises were then attempted 
and achieved with the greatest ease. Lola 
then learnt to associate numbers with 
gounds and the shapes of letters, and thus 


to spell and express its thoughts in words, 
which were tapped out on its mistress's 
hand. It is impossible in, the course of 
a short article such as the present to 


recount one iota of the interesting ex- . 


periments that were done, and of the 
remarkable results that were obtained. 
The reader must consult the book for 
himself. The following, however, are 
amongst some of the most extraordinary 
results. Lola was taught to tell the time 
from a clock, but so accurate ez hypothesi 
was her sense of time that she was able, 
to tell her mistress tho time without con- 
sulting this instrument on which we 
human beings have to rely. She not only 
rocognized persons by their smell, as we 
know dogs are capable of doing, but could 
also accurately record their psychic states 
by this means. Thus, on one occasion, 
after some pressing, she described her 
mistress as smelling of lying, after the 
latter had promised to take her to Munich, 
but at the time was thinking of doing 
otherwise. Her abilities at arithmetical 
problems I do not stress, since in this 
respect she does not seem to have excelled 
the Elberfeld horses, whose powers of 
montally extracting roots seem to have 
been more highly developed than those of 
human beings, but her capability for 
correctly forecasting the weather must 
not be passed over without mention. It 
should be noticed, however, that all these 
and similar remarkable feats were, accor- 
ding to Fraulein Kindermann, only achieved 
by the dog when they were novel: as the 
novelty wore off, so Lola's powers 
appeared to decrease also. 


Some of the recorded conversations 
between the dog and her mistress are most 
extraordinary. On one occasion Fraulein 
Kindermann asked Lola why dogs 
preferred being with human beings rather 
than with other dogs. Lola replied 
८ Because of their eyes and their sorrows 
without ceasing”. Franlein Kindermann 
even attempted such philosophical questions 
as ‘ Why are you living?" to which Lola 
replied Egal ich lebe gern! (It's all the 
same to mo, I. like livingl). 
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Scientfic research’has thus convinced 
Christendom of its error. Prejudices, 
however, are hard to die. The writer 
quotes the following statement from 
Swedenborg with approval:— 


"The soul of the beast,” writes 
Swedenborg, “considered in itself is 
Spiritual . . It must, however, be 


observed, that the souls of beasts aro not 
spiritual in the degree in which the souls 
of men are, bui they are spiritual in a 
lower degree; for there are degrees of 
spiritual things.’ This view marks a 
great advance on the old-time orthodox 
teaching that man alone possessed a soul. 
|: an alone was supposed to be a spiritual 
sing, he alone could think and reason, 
3 alone possessed the gift of immortality: 
le animal was a mere automaton moved 
oy blind instincts. 


~ The Vedic belicf is thet the rcul 
of the animal is in its essence not a 
whit different from that of a man. 
The soul is the same, only its physi- 
cal accoutrement differs. That alone 
is its handicap in the body of an animal, 
and this is a result of its own actions 
in some past life. This view will by 
and. by assert itself. We welcome the 
scientists of the West in their bold 
strides towards a rapproachment with 
the religion of the East, from which 
they have long been estranged. 


THE CROSS—3,600 YEARS OLD. 


We take the following from The 
Islamic Review for March I923 :— 


. That Christian son-worship is to all 
intents and purposes the  sun-worship 
of primitive man under a different no- 
menclature is by now an open secret. 
The supposed birth date of Jesus is tho 
‘same on which ancient Rome celebrated 
her Apollo Day—December 25th ; con- 
ceptions such as virgin birth and Divine 
sonship have also boez traced to are- 
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mote antiquity, prevalent among severa] 


races. All this must surely be more than 2 


a mere coincidence. . Every now and then 
something new comes to light strength- 
ening the view that the Church creed of 
the day, handed down through Constantine 
is the same old myth under the veneer 
of Jesus'name. Among the articles found 
in the tomb of the Pharaoh Tutankhamen, 
recently unearthed in the Valley of tho 
Kings (Egypt), there is one which cons- 
titutes another startling revelation. There 
is a candle with a candlestick ; it is this 
latter that tells a significant tale. The 
candlostick is made in the shape of the 
Crocs. After all, even the chief Church 
symbol, the Cross,is nothing new! Lt 
formed the object of adoration long, long 
before the birth of Jesus, in the Egypt 
of 8,600 years ago ! 
HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY. 

A writer in The Islamic Review, 

issue for March 923, draws pointed 
attention to the following observations 
of Mr. S. C. Bose made in an article of 
his, which appeared ina past issue of 
The Vedic Magazine :— 
“The conception of Indian Nationalism 
which the Arya Samaj has, directly or 
indirectly, helped to propagate, appears 
to be a narrow one. The India in which 
we live js not a Hindu India. Indian 
Nationalism -cannot therefore mean Hindu 
Nationalism, ‘The problem for modern 
India is ... to give to Indian Nationalism 
awido, tolerant non-sectarian and non- 
religious basis. " 

The writer says aye to these 
observations, and bases on them the 
following remark of his own :— 

Tension of feeling between Hindus and 
Muslims is perhaps nowhere so great as 
in Upper India—the. sphero of Arya 
influence—and its outbursts have, unfor- 
tunately, been neither few nor far between, 


The writer should be singularly 
removed from current history £0 88 
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l. to be aware of the recent happenings 
in Multan and Malabar. In both the 


tragedies the aggressors were 
Mohammadens. Unbiased Moham- 
madan leaders whose : honesty has 


so far been beyond cavil even on 

the part of a scurrilous press whose 

uniform mission has till the present 

time been to distort events and by hook 
- orcrook fasten the blame for every 
violation of the Hindu-Muslim pact of 
amity on Hindus, have admitted that 
the offensive in both these tragic 
occurrences was taken by their co- 
religionists. And Malabar does not lie 
in Upper India. It is not within the 
sphere of Arya influence. How in the 
face of these palpable evidences to the 
contrary the writer yet asserts that 
‘Islam signifies peace, harmony, homoge- 
niety isan enigma. The name may, 
the character of a section of its follo- 
wers—and that section refuses to be 
curbed by the saner section—does not 
lend colour to that significance. 


One more observation of Mr. Yakub 
. Khan has come to us as a wonder. 
Writes he:— 


It is frequently argued that toa Muslim 
his religion is all in all. He has no- 
‘thing to spare for his country. “ Mus- 
lim: first.” he says, “and Indian 
next.” This, again, is an unfortunate piece 
i of misunderstanding. The criticism would 
indeed hold good if Islam were incompat- 
ible with patriotism. Such, however, 
Islam surely is not. What is patriotism, 
after all ? Love of country. Can a religion 
that stands for the love of humanity be 


is true, is not national in 
scope, nor international. It is cosmopo- 
litian. It embraces the whole of humanity 
within its open arms. How could it be 
expected to give a cold shoulder to the 
children of the soil? Nay, it entitles 
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those near and dear to special considera- 
tion. 
The Modern Review complains that 
in recent floods in Bengal, where the 
majority of the distressed were Mo- 
hammadens, the appeal for relief as far 
as Mohammaden donations and volun- 
teering were concerned, fell on deaf 
ears. Mohammadens are alive to the 
Khilafat disaster in Angora and raised 
for it a fund, but when even their bre- 
thren in faith suffer at their door, they 
refuse to listen to their cries. And 
yet says the writer in the Islamic Re- 
view that“ those near and dear are (ac- 
cording to the tenets of Islam) entitled 
special consideration." For us who live 
in India the discovery that these tenets 
of Islam are practised by the Muslim 
populace has yet to be made. As for us we 
have sincere regard for the concern that 
a Muslim evinces for his religion. We 
wish the Hindus, too, were to take a leaf 
from his book. Religion, however, should 
sweeten the relations of its followers 
with their neighbours and compatriots 
of other faiths. It should broaden, 
instead of narowing down, their outlook 
on humanity. It should include within 
its fold patriotism and politics. 

May we, in the same connection, make 
a present of another. article by a Bengali 


gentleman, Mr. Banerjee, which 
appeared in our last issue, to Mr. 


Yakub Khan? He will find that in 
another part, which too, is outside 
the sphere of Arya influence, the 
Hindus have similar grievances of 
Muslim aggression. 
THE RECLAMATION OF 
MALKANA RAJPUTS. 

It is difficult to guess when Malkana 
Rajputs, living in the districts of Agra 
and Mathura, and their brethren of 
similar other castes, inhabiting the 
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neighbouring areas, consented to be 
called Mohammadens, only to becalled, 
for in their beliefs and practices they 
have all along been Hindus. They have 
in their social intercourse kept as much 
aloof from their brethren of Islam as 
their conversion, though nominal, forced 
them to remain from Hindus. They 
never dined with them, never inter- 
married with them, never ate beef, 
never violated any social rule of ortho- 
dox Hindu caste. Their language has till 
this time remained Hindi. Their dead, 
no doubt, they bury. Thus they become 
Mohammadens, that too, in their bodies 
only, when they die and not before. It 
was a happy thought of the Rajput 
Biradari to reclaim them to its fold. It 
issuch tenacious sections that prove the 
strength of communities and religions. 
Inspite of the ostracism that Hinduism 
has for centuries been practising towards 
‘them, they have not given up their 
fidelity to the faith of their ancestors. 
Mohammadens for the purposes , of 
census, they have refused to be Mo- 
-hammadens for any religious or 
spiritual purpose. Their spirit has been 
Hindu. And if Hindus have thought 
of drawing them closer to thier breasts 
again, they deserve, at this time of 
day, scant praise. Blood has after 
‘all proved thicker than water. The 
-wonder is, it did not prove so earlier. 
‘Jf it ‘had, the history of Hinduism 
‘should have been differently written. 
"Under the lead of Swami Shradha 
Nand, the Bharat Hindu Shudhi 
Sabha, established at Agra, has for 


the last month or more been active- . 


ly busyin arranging fheir Shudhd. 
"The Sanatanists have in this sphere 
"worked hand in hand with the Arya 
- Samajists. We congratulate the former 
^on the dawn of their returning sense as 
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regards the importance of widening the _ 
fold of their religious fraternity. Any," 
religion worth the name must address 

itself to the salvation of the whole 

humanity. Declarations have begun to 

be issued that Hindus, in whatever 

times converted, can be taken back, if 

they desire to return to their faith, 

The principle being admitted, the whole 

of India becomes the field of proselyti- 

sing activities of Sanatan Dharmists. If 

they take only one more step with us 

and recognise that in the beginning the 

Vedas were the scriptures believed in in 

the whole world, the confines even of In- 

dia will cease to operate as a barrier in 

the way of the Arya (Hindu) faith. The 

Hindus will then become a conquering 

race. Forconquest in one field is only 

8 preparation for conquests in other 

fields. What requires being changed is’ 
Once you begin striving 

for salvation, you get salved in all 

spheres. Our felicitations, therefore, to 

the Hindu community on this new 

awakening in its ranks." To us the 

movement started in Agra and Mathura 

has a deeper and wider significance 

than a step towards the reclamation 

simply of Malkanas. It changes the 
whole aspect of Hinduism. -Will 
Sanatanists in their sincerity admit 
that it was Dayanand who in the 
present age sounded the bugle note of 
the advance of the Aryas in the 
battlefield of religions of the modera 
day? Even if they do not, the Atma 

of the Rishi is satisfied that they are 

following in his steps. 

The hue and cry that a section of: 
the Mohammaden press has been 
raising against the reclamation move- 
ment, launched by. the Hindus, should 
have deserved only to be passed over 
and ignored, tis for the first time 


after long that our Muslim friends 
have seen signs of life in the Hindu 
camp. They have been converting and 
converting without the Hindus showing 
any concern about the fate of those 
that were wrested away from them and 
their faith. The novel experience of 
resistence and an attempt at counteract- 
ing their past proselytising efforts 
must of necessity have evoked a little 
anger, a little grumbling, a little wailing. 
and weeping amid the unintelligent 
section. Fortunately for both the 
communities,among Muslims themselves 
there are right-thinking people that are 
giving their coreligionists the only 
sane and right. advice. Liberty to 
reclaim and even to proselytise is the 
golden right of every religious. This 
isthe main part of religious liberty 
which the movement for Swarajya to 
be real should safeguard; it should, in 


T 


| 


no case endanger this liberty. Hindu- 
Muslim unity has nothing to lose by 
this movement. The flutter in the 


camp of Islam is only temporary, and 


must die down through its very 
ineffectiveness. To us it was a surprise 


to learn of a meeting of Musalmans, held 
under the presidency of Mr. Pickthall, 
charging Swami Shradhanand with us- 
ing violence and force in the execution 
of his blissful religious mission. The 
E is neither Malabar nor Multan 
"where the use of violence should have 
evoked no response on the part of the 
victims. Reclamation of thousands 
has been carried on peacefully without 
evena single occurrence of bloodshed 
or blows. The Malkanas, as we said, 
are Hindus. It was for their brothers 
to recognize them as such. ‘This is the 
long and short of the whole 
proceedings of the Shwdhi programme. 
The scenes that take place are of 
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resuscitated lovo, revitalised affection. 
livery eye that witnesses them is full 
of tears. Brothers embrace after a 
long period of separation and severance 
of brotherly ties. Where, in the name 
of the Lord is room for violence amidst 
such scenes? Our  Mohammaden 
brethren, if they were present at these 
scenes, would themselves melt and 
weep with the rest, For they too 
have a heart that is not dead to 
brotherly feelings. 
WHO IS A HINDU? 


The following account of a meeting 
of Hindus at Poona is taken from the 
report of the Secretary, the Hindu 
People's Assosiation, published in the 
Servant of a recent. date:— 


The 3rd meeting of the above Associa- 
tion took place on the 25th March in Kibe 
Wada, Poona, under the conductorship of 
Dr. Navale. Tho meeting was attended 
by some Brahmin representatives includ- 
ing one well-known Sastri and representa- 
tives of the Mali, Jains, Maratha, Mang, 
and Mahar communities. The subject 
matter of tho day was the necessity 
of re-conversion or conversion to Hin- 
duism, anda very lively discussion took 
place. The definition of a Hindu was 
suggested as follows: — Those who ack- 
nowledge the Vedas or any other religious 
book based on the Vedas, should be called 
Hindus. Knowledge of and action according 
to these religious books is of course necess- 
ary bub mere reverence, too, for these 
sacred books would be considered asa 
sufficient attribute. A Mahar gentleman 
was willing to accept this definition on the 
condition that their right to read and ' 
learn the Vedas was acknowledged by the 
three upper classes, namely the Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. To this the 
Brahmin gentlemen gave no satisfactory 
answer. However, the above definition of 
Hinduism was generally supported by all. 


All the people assembled were unani 
mous on the main question that conyerts 
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should be admitted back to Hinduism on 
going through a certain religious ceremony 
mentioned in the Deval Smriti which is 
very short taking only half an hour and 
costing not more than a rupee. This 
ceremony was generally approved by all. 
It was further agreed that converts of less 
than 20 years’ duration in other religions 
should be taken back to Hinduism by going 
through the above mentioned ceremony, in 
the presence of three gentlemen, of social 
' status. The Brahmin and Jain gentlemen 
held that the ceremony should be per- 
formed at the hands of the religious sects 
‘such as the Brahmins, Jungams, ete., 
according to the old usage. But a fow 
non-Brahmins took exception, claiming 
that men of any caste who had 
Jearned that ritual should equally have the 
right. of administering that ceremony. 
No agreement was reached on this point in 
the moeeting. 

The next question discussed in the 
meeting was about the admission to 
Hinduism of converts above 20 years 
standing or of mun who originally belon- 
ged to other religions such as. Christiatiy 
and Islam. All the members were 
‘unanimous that these people too if they 
wish to erobrace Hinduism should be ad- 
mitted to our faith and society. But the 
problem as to what ceremony they should 
undergo or what place they are to get in 
the arrangement of the caste system, was 
left undiscussed, as many people thought 
_. that time was not yet ripe for tackling the 
(o ES hs 
ad -. According to the Secretay’s request a 
E  Mahomedan gentleman was prosent at the 
meeting listening tO. the proceedings 
_ ‘throughout. 


3 CALL FROM AMERICA. 


— Dn. K. C. Dev, M. D., writes to us 
. ina letter dated Ist April :— 

Dr. Frederick G. Fox M.- D., 
was initiated into the Arya Samaj by 
E me in Chicago in I9I4. His letters 


eared in the Vedic Magazine in the 
same year telling the complete story 


Re RD. 
+ Ww, 


te ». ; 
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of his conversion. He was the first 
President of the Samaj there, which 
held a menbership of more thang 
dozen young people. 
last letter dated 22nd February 923 


— | 


Po 


~ 


He writes in his | 


“There has been some agitation in 


America on religion. Rev. Grant in New 
York, has openly refuted the divinity of 
Christ. Following him a Jewish rabbi 


in N. Y. has done the same. Many other - 


points are declared as incredible e.g., 


Christ's walking on water, making wine, | 


feeding the multitude on a few fishes 
etc. ete. According to tradition it will 
8007 be time to give Shirley (Dr. Fox's 
daughter 6 months old) a bone to chew 
on. Can you picture this? 
little girl must be a vegetarian, although 
Iknow it wil be a hardship asit is 
with me." The above paragraphs show 
one thing viz., that the field is ready 


But my. 


for the Vedic missionaries, to carry the - 


blessed message of Dayanand across 
the seas from one end of the American 
continent to the other. May I ask some 
of the enterprising, self-sacrificing Arya 
heroes to take up the banner and carry 
it over to the millions there. I may by 
the way mention that Dr. Fox has been 
doing a great deal of work amongst his 
friends, out of whom dozens have given 
up meat-eating and some of them have 
been reading Satyarth Prakash and 
other Vedic books. I now and then 
get such letters and try to supply the 
needs of my friends there, but it would 
be much better if some society or Arya 
Samajist could take up the work and 
help me in this propaganda work. | This 
ceremony of giving a bone to chew at the 
age of six months is nothing else but a 
corrupt form of अन्न प्राशन ceremony of 
the Aryas. I am sending my friend, 
Fox, the information and directions for 


the ceremony, but it would have been 
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ore useful if some Pandit of ours Welcome its propaganda, wherever it 
Eo there to actually perform the MI un It is true religion to forbear 
‘Sanskar. I shall wait and see how वी टी Only let this 
Imany respond to my appeal. ^ 
CONFES F FAIT Will our Mohammedan brethren placo 

A CONFESSION OF ITH themselves in the position of Hindus and 
Imagine that a whole tribe or a number 


ARYA FIRST, ARYA SECOND, ARYA LAST. EE ) 
pas : ^ जुः $ of tribes, deprived of their religious 


EU 


INDIAN FIRST, INDIAN SECOND, designation, no matter how, and with it’ 
INDIAN LAST. of their rights and amenities in the d 
» community, have stuck to their faith and 


__ Mahasbaya Krishna, Editor, Pratap, social conventions for centuries, and to- 
‘Lahore, writes the following note to day evince a desire is return to tho 
ithe press :— ancestra] fold ? Should the Hindu refuse 

to take his brethren back ? Should he bar 

Tho reclamation to Hindusim of Malkana before them the door of his faith ? Blood, 
Rajputs in the districts of Agra and they say, is thicker than water, and to- 

-Muttra has caused a stir, not only in. day it is blood, blood of the same 
ithe religious communities concerned, ancestors, flowing in the veins of both the 
which naturally view the movement with parties, that is drawing two sections, 
communal and religious interest, but what severed long since, of the same community 
lto us is a great and inexplicable in close embraces to each other. The 
"wonder, in political circles also. The Mohammedans should bless, instead of 
‘Malkanas are to all intents and purposes cursing, such scenes of brotherly approach- | 
“Hiudus, as Government Gazetteers and ment, if for nothing else, to vindicate at | 

sstatemonts by unbiassed observers clearly least that the bond of fraternity, for 
bear out. Conversion in their case is a Which Islam stands, is no parochial cant 

‘conversion simply of their communal but a genuine principle of ethics, based 
‘designation. on a broad world-wide outlook on human | 

| psychology. | 


We contend it is the God-given right 
of every community to spread itself. Nay, 
it is a God-ordained necessity that the 
message of God should find its following 


Virtual conversions from Islam, too, 

_ there have been in every age and in every 
| cime. How many Mohammedans every 
year turn Christian ? The Arya Samaj has, 

from the very day of its inception, been E = 
taking into its fold men and women, both and add to it. The Veda says “ Krmvanto 
Mohammedan-born and by conversion ishvam aryam.” Make the whole world 

Mohammedanised. And yet never was Arya. The appeal of religion has to be 

posi such hue and cry raised against those carried as a matter of duty to every 
acts of ‘apostacy,’ as a ‘considerable human soul, and that by every true 


section of the Mohammedan Press has recipient of the true dispensation. 


been: pleased to term the change of what ी à : | 
simply is a communal designation, going Why, pray, this hue and cry against simp- 
on in the present case in Agra and its ly a performance of a Heaven-ordained  - 
neighbourhood. duty ? Is it urged that. Hindu-Muslim 


x unity is endangered thereby ? Oh the 
Islam to us appears to bo a living faith fantasy of this unfounded fear! That unity 
and as such should naturally feel anxious which is no less dear to us than to our 
to retain the fidelity of its followers. By brethren of Islam, has already passed 
every rightful means it should try to through, and survived, that danger at 
event their reconversion. We shall the hands of Mohammadens, who nevey 
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in the course of our joint struggle for 
Swarajya, stopped, or even slackened, 
their proselytising. propaganda. It will 
survive this new danger, too, if danger it 
be, and with no less safety. 


I,as an Arya Samajist, should feel 
ashamed in requesting a Mohammedan, for 
the sake of Hindu-Muslim unity, to abjure 
taking his Kalma to my’ Hindu brothers. 
Itrust in the truth of my faith, and shall 
appeal in the name of that truth alone. 
The  Mohammedan, too, I presume, is 


similarly confident of the inherent. 


strength of his religion, and should not as 
a faithful follower of Islam make political 
exigency the crutch of his, what. to 
him should be, adamantine faith. 


Such being my position as regards my 
own and my Mohammedan brothor's 
right and duty in this most vital affair 
of our religious and political co-existence, 
let me, as I close, address a few words to 
the political pilots of my storm-tossed 
country. The responsible section recognises 
the force of my claim. Yet some among 
them are who whisper the wise caution 
‘Not Now,’ Do they mean we should give 
up practising some of the tenets of our 
religion till the achievement of Swarajya ? 
The Swarajya, in preparation for which 
religious activities have to remain in 
abeyance, may of Swarajya be a spectre. 
Swarajya, with a soul, a living soul, it can- 
not be. For Swarajya is another name 
for liberty, and liberty, that capricious 
goddess, instals itself first in the field of 
religion as its most sacred domain. If for- 


_ bearance is to bethe motto of Swarajists 
after the attainment of Swarajya, pray. 


why not adopt the same motto now. Let 
us from the first be used to practising that 
yirtue'tó be worthy of our liberal mission 
when the hour of liberty comes. 


The voice of this section’ of political 


= propagandists is but faint. There is 


another section whose clamour. is. louder. 


They pose to be the prophets of a now 
religion, which, they say, is’ beyond the 
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limitations of books and dogmas. They are 
believers, as they say, in a higher religion 
the religion of humanity. Why not Place E. 
politics on the same high pedestal and * 


' raise it above particular climes and coun. 


tries? Why narrow your mind in one 
sphere and broaden it in another? 
Religion of the Veda, . as I follow it, 
has room for any the highest hu- 
manitarian flights. It places no im- 
bargo on patriotism, none whatever on 
humanitatianism. The two terms, I 
reconcile in the light only of my religion 
of the Veda. To me patriotism is a most 
sacred command of my religion. Says 
the Veda :—Ida ‘Sarasvati Mahi (2870 
devir mayobhwoah. Mother-tongue 
mother culture, and mother land these 
are the three divinities that bless. I serve 
my country, for by that service I fulfil] a - 
most sacred mission of my religion. I 
follow my religion, for by such conduct I 
serve the best interests of my country. 
Let my country accept my faith, it is its 
highest good. Let my faith work out. 
the liberation of my country, 
it is a part of its self-fulfilment. I am 
conscious of the necessity of political 
union, and am a staunch. Arya, when 
shoulder to shoulder with a Mohammedan 
brother, I press forward in our joint 
patriotic struggle for the emancipation 
of our common motherland. Prophets | 
embrace each other where politicians 


fall out and we to-day are following a 


patriot-prophet, not a patriot-politician. 
For both religious and political purposes, 
Iam Arya, first, Arya second, Arya last, 
and all the same, an Indian first, an 
Indian second, an Indian last. To me, 
the terms, in at least their patriotic signifi- 
cance, are synonymous. If by loving a 
particular country, you do not forego your 
love of mankind in general, by professing — 
a particular faith, too, you do not forego _ 
your higher religion of humanity. Religi- 
on, in its essence, as revealed in the Veda, 
is universal. It becomes particular, when 
applied, just in the same way as humani — 


te 
Am 


: tarianism, a sentiment of world-wide sym- - 


pathy becomes particularised, the moment | 
you apply it to particular cases, And | 


ips: ip T 


r is patriotism but a form of that 
ame particularised humanitarianism ? 


The problem for me is solved. The 
issues before us are thus quite clear. 
lif even after this reconciliation of patristic 
aand religious duties, onr political mentors 
wrge a conception of patriotism which 
excludes religion, let me putto them 
c:learly that religion is my heritage from 
my Divine Father. I love my father-land, 
bout my love for my Divine Father is 
greater. To me happily my love of my 
f:ather-land is a channel through which my 
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Between politics and the practising of 
my religion, in which I include the 
propagation of my faith, I ses no 
antagonism, none whatever. 


With those that in the name of comradry 
in politics and patriotism, demand of me 
the sacrifice of my religion, I part company 
and in this I 
political workers. that are of my way of 
thinking. We serve our country so far as, 
and for the simple reason that, by serv- 
ing our country, we serve our God. Weare 
Indians as Aryas and Aryas as Indians. 


represent a section of , 


Move of my Father Divine expresses itself. 
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Ancient Indian Engineering Philosophy. — 


: (By Rao Sanm K. V. Vaze I. 0. E.) 
ई ‘CHAPTER XII. 


IPLASTERING, FIGURING AND which, reclining against a wall Bie, 
PAINTING, 


shows or models only one side of 
. F € 
the thing, is called Fresco work अध्य 


E . [336 REE faa, and an image, which shows only 
ifai तु frat ज्ञेयं तख्यभेदो घुनोच्यते । the appearance of the thing from a 


matt दृश्य करणं चित्र मित्यमिधोयते ॥ = position is called चित्राभास or 
M 5 c ¢ a 

भित्तपादोलभभावेना crt यत्र प्रदश्यते । चिठेख्प. Picture. 

aa चित्रमित्युक्त; यत्त तेषां त्रिलेखनं ॥ 

j + > . f e 

' चित्राभास मिति ख्यातं fated तद्विदुबु धाः॥ 


त्तत्खभ।वतस्तेपां करणं चित्रमुच्यते ॥ 


रसचित्र तथा धू छी चित्रं चित्र मितित्रिधा॥ 
शिट्यरत्न: | नांनाचूर्णः स्थंडिलादौ यद्रम्यं लेखनं भवेत्‌॥ 

3 v , T " A $ A 

An image is a thing which represents धूलिचित्रमितिख्यात॑ चित्रकारे: पुरातनैः ॥ 

mo or immovable objects in their सदृश्यं दृश्यते ag भित्तौ gq बिंबवत्‌ i 

ma States. Images are of three afaa fafa दिख्यातं नालमाकारमातृकं ॥ 

classes.. Statue चित्र is an image in - & गारादि रखो यत्र दर्शना दवगम्यते ॥ 

Which all the parts of the thing are स्ट Mo PD ` 

wn on all their sides; an image, _ cafa मितिख्यातं बणलेखमिद्‌ं तथा॥शिव्परल 


* 
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Pictures are again divided into three 
classes. A victure which is composed 
of dry nowders of various colours spread 
ona plain floor or water surface is 


called घूजोचित्र (representation by 


powders). A victure which represents 
things onlv like a reflection from a 
mirror showing theform and surroun- 


# dines is called चित्र or Landscane. A 
picture which represents the emotions 
in the minds of human beings is called 


रपच्चित्र 0! वर्ण लेख Emotional picture or 
drawing. 
ऋजु प्यात्संमुखं स्थान पन्यद्धजु संज्रकप्‌॥ 
तृतीयं साचिक प्रोक्तं तुयं त्वर्धा ATIR 
dan भित्तिकं प्राहुस्पज्ञा: TATA च तन्‌ ॥ 
पंच रूथानानि मुख्यानि कथितानोह संज्ञया ॥ 
ऋज्यादि परत स्वस्पादिवरं fet भवेत्‌ ॥ 
एवं नवानि स्थानानि भवंति चित्र Baz ॥ 
लिखेित्र गतं भावं तथा व्यापार मेत्र चीशिठपरल्ल 
A picture which shows only the 
front portion of a thing is called अजु or 
Elevation or front view. A picture in 
which two sides are represented equally 
inclined to the front line is called अधर्ज 
half inclined or Isometric view. A 
picture which represents things 88 they 
actually appear from a certain position 
is called साचिक or Perspective view. 
A victure which represents half the 
body such as one eye etc. is called 
Wate or Side view. A picture which 
shows only the back is called fafa or 
Back view. In this way pictures repre- 
sent five views. All views except the 
front elevation are of two sorts viz the 
right and left for the Isometric, enda 
Perspective साचिक and side views,sratía 
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and back and bottom for the faf mm 
called Back and Ground views. Thus 
for each object there are nine sorts of 
pictures or views. In a _ complete 
picture not only the actions of the body 
but the emotions in the mind should 
also be depicted. 


ऋजुम्थानं सुखं यत्र तचान्यत्कंठतो प्यध्रः,॥ 
तत्रापि कख्यध्ष रूत्वन्य fafa संकर qafa: | 
एवं स्वर नो faaea मनसा निश्चित्य वुद्धिपान॥ 
आलिखे द्योन्य लेखिन्या समृत्वा ege gaga: | 
frenta ॥ 


Sometimes one part of the body is | 
depicted in one view, and the other 
parts in other views for example शाही 
face is shown in front elevation, the 
portion between the neck and the 
waist is shown in perspective and the 
portion below waist is shown in side 
elevation; such a picture is called a 
mixed view. A painter should thus 
gettlein his mind what or how he wants 
to renresent and then vaint it with 
suitable brushes recollecting his ideas 
as often as he can, so that the victure 
may be an exact representation of some- 
thing either actual or ideal. 

चित्रं चाप्यथ fang सदा चा सुः्रयापिवा ॥ 

दारुणा शिलया वाथ लोहे रिष्टकयापि वा ॥ 

AN S "n . 
तत्तद्रव्यः THA यथा Fe" यथा श्रतं ॥ 
e ^ ls 
यथःयुक्ति यथा शोभं नाना द्वव्यश्वभूषयेत्‌ ॥ 
चित्रशिट्प ॥ 


A statue or fresco work may be made 
of earth, lime, wood, stone, metal or 
bricks.. These are to -be. prepared 
according to the image one has seer 
or heard of, or according to one’s ideas o 
beauty and oneshould decorate the same 
with various materials in the best way 
one can. We shall describe the variou 
processes of doing this in the portio 
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g etc. in ordinary buildings. 


चिनाभासं पुनस्तेषा मेकमार्ग eu ॥ 
सुधाभिः र्निग्धभिक्त्यादो युक्तत्रण fazada il 
संग्राम मरणं दुःखं देवासुर कथास्वपि ॥ 

नग्नं तपस्िळीलं च न कुर्यान्मानुषालये ॥ 
खागममाखिळवेदादि पुराणोक्त कथान्वितम्‌॥ 
तत्र तत्रोचिताकार रसभावक्रियान्वितम्‌ ॥ 

Char a mich e ed 
नानावणा.न्वतं रम्यं न न्यूनं नाधिकं लिखेत्‌ ॥ 
चित्रं विचित्र Ged ag: कहुश्च तोषदम्‌ ॥ 

चित्रांशल्प ॥ 

In pictures one has to deal with only 
Sine surface and therefore they are to 
be painted with various paints on 
Smooth walls in suitable colours. In 
Amman residences one should not paint 
battles, deaths, and sorrows, even from 
tlhe Stories of gods and demons, or 
Miaked bodies, penances and austerities. 
Olne may paint stories from one’s 
hiistory and mythology, with suitable 
rodily actions and torms and mental 
feelings and emotions. The picture 
sthould be painted in various colours, and 
should be attractive. It should depict 
meither more nor less than the actual 
Story and it should please both the 
painter and the owner by its LL. 
effect on the mind of the observer. 


i : सुधया पूचमुक्तयातत्क्रमेण च ॥ 
लिपेत्कुड्यं तथा भि'क्तश्चित्र तदचुलेपयेत्‌ ॥ 
अथ कुड्यांदकं सम्यक्‌ संशोध्यसमतांनयेत्‌ ॥ 
नरुतद्‌. गुडतोयेन (a Fea नीत्वा दिनाल्पकं॥ 
लिकेरत्वचामप्रेः ween: शमली m: ॥ 
MITT सुधापष्ट तयादव्या विलेपयेत्‌ ॥ 
य कार विशालादि सब मौचित्यभेद्तः ॥ 

rra fores ॥ 


| 


ssi. dd i! 
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In the first place the wall or partition 
Should be plastered smooth with lime 
; noted (in plastering of 
terraces) and then the picture should 
be painted on it. The surface of the 
wall should be carefully examined and 
brought to one plane and then it should 
be sprinkled with a solution of गुड 
jagari and allowed to dry for a few days 

The carpels or bark of the cocoanut 
should ne very carefully polished 
and made into trowels. With these 
trowels the wall should be carefully and 
evenly fine-coated. The sizes and 
shapes of the trowels should be made 
to suit the area to be plastered. 

लोही दारुमयी वाथस्छक्क्ण पृष्टा भवेदिह ॥ 

T ~ ~ f: c 

agat प्रष्ठभागेन निम्नोन्नत विवजितम्‌ ॥ 

लित्त्वा पिष्ट खुधांसम्यग्मंदं Hz पुनः क्रमाद्‌ ॥ 
नालिकेर त्वचा लिप्य शुद्ध तोयसमन्जितं li 

शुष्के तस्मिन्वर्णलेपं कुर्य्याञ्चित्राथं मेवच ॥ 
फलकादो aada farda विलेपयेत्‌ ॥ 
gue न कतव्यश्चित्राथं फलकादिषु ॥ 
खुधार्वालक्त कुड्यादो sad वर्ण मालिखेत्‌ ॥! 

x य € 
शंख शुक्तया दिक॑ किवा faa aaa चूणयेत्‌ ॥ 
शिल्परल ॥ 


A trowel may be made of metal or 
wood, but it should be verysmooth and 
even, and with this trowel the wall : 
should be made even, with fine lime, 
frequently but lightly spread in small 
quantities at a time. While rubbing 
with these trowels pure water should 
be sprinkled on the wall with coir brus- 
hes. When this finely plastered even ° 
surface is dry the picture is to be 
drawn on it. Planks of wood &c. need 
not be plastered, they should be made 
smooth only by plaining and rubbing 
hard. When a plank, wall or cloth on 
which a picture is to be drawn is made 
smooth and even, it should be painted 


जि NN 
white. 


| 


The white paint is prepared 
from the slaked lime of shells or white 
earth 


दग्ध्या शंखादिक काष्ठेश्यूणितंवेधितं सुधा | 
णभाग चतुर्था श॑ सुद्काथलनेः सह | 
गुड़तोयेन संसिचेत्तच्चूण वालुका न्वितं | 
माषयूषप्रमाणं वा खुधातुयंशिमानतः ॥ 
कालाग्रिपक्ककदलोफलपिष्ट/ च योजयेत्‌ । 
तत्पिएस्य प्रमाणं च सुधावेदांशकं स्मृतम्‌ | 
द्रोण्यां क्षिप्त्वा थ संमद्य गते मासत्रयेपुनः ॥ 
पेषवेद्‌द्षदि क्षिप्त्या guar शुडवारिणा। 
नत्रनोतमियायाति यावत्तावत्सुपेषयेत्‌ ॥ 
{gega | 
Shells should be well burnt with 
fire wood, should be slaked and sieved 
into very fine dust. This dust should 
be mixed with one fourth part of the 
decoction of H& (मंग), and an equal part 
of very fine sand and with solution of 
WS jagari. 
that of AIT may be used in the same 
proportion. Floor of ripe plantain 
fruit may be added in the proportion 
of four parts of lime to one of plantain 
All these should be put in a large mortar 
and well mixed with a pestle and allowed 
0 stand over for three months. After 
his the mixture should be round 
detween two stones with the solution of 
-IS jagari until it becomes as soft and 
‘smooth as butter. 
श्याम धातून्‌ यवमात्रं शुद्धतोयेन पेषयेत्‌ । 
पुनः कपित्थ निर्यासतोये: संमिश्रशोषयेत्‌ ॥ 
` एत्रमेव समानीयरक्त धातूनपिक्रमात्‌ । 
' निर्मलत्वे समुत्पन्नो शोषयेदेवमेवहि ॥ शिटपरल 
Blue metals should be ground fine 


with (नीलळोह Manganese?) water and 
Should be mixed with the juice of 


Instead of H£ decoction — 
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कपित्थ wood-apple and dried Red 


metals (रक्तलोह cobalt) should alto be 
washed clean, mixed with juice and 
dried 


Tite तुशिलापूष्ठ दिनमेक॑ खुपेषयेत्‌। 
दिनाध पेषयेत्तद्वत्‌ सिदूरं जलर्माश्रतम्‌॥ 
Rad: क ag gaed fa ARAARA ॥ 
दिनमेकं पेषायत्वा सम्यकू पात्रेषु wa ॥ 
एतेषां निवनिर्यास तोयं संयोज्य युक्तितः ॥ 
संम लेपांन्खन sims unm 

Red earth should be 
water for one day and 
litharge for half a day. These red colcur 
should then be allowed to stand i 
water for five days and then agai 
ground for one day. Decoction of Neel 
bark &c. should be mixed with these 
and allowed to dry. 

अथ दारून्‌ पीतदणांन्‌ गिरिनद्यादि euam ॥ 
आदाय शुद्धतोयेन सक्षाल्यादो WTI Il 
मंदं किचित्‌ शिला पृष्ठे पेषायत्वा वळोडयच| 
शद्ध तोये महापात्रे महत प्रांतपाल्येत्‌ ॥ 
नदृध्वोश सारताय अधः पंक ANAR I 
पात्रांतरे gíaim va पुनः Hate मुंविधिम्‌ il 
एवं पुनः पुनः कृत्वा याव,न्नमळू्ता भवेत्‌ ॥ 
तत्सार daga vui छुताच्यां स्थाप्य शोषयेत्‌ 
ग्रीष्मातपेषु वो घवद्‌ भूयोभूयो महामात; Il 
Mesa शुद्धतोयेषु शाषयत्‌ शुद्धि मिच्छुकः ॥ 
faaan रक्तवण पीनवण च ETH ll 
एतांन शुद्धवणान श्यामचण तेथेच च॥ 

One should bring yellow wood, a 
stone or earth trom tue places wheel 
is to be had. These shema be first we 
washed with water aud pounded fme 


ground wiil 
(red lead 


This dust shouid be solved or nux 
with water and the water allowed L 
settle for about one bour. ‘Lhe cica- 


water on the top should be drained 


REPERI 


f. mudat the bottom. The deposit 
should again be washed and allowed to 
settle similarly. Tn this way it should 
be washec until it is quite clean. This 
clean dust should then be dried in a 
— new china pot (an earthen pot in which 
ghee is stored) garat in the hot sun. 


The same should again be washed and 
dried. Red and other colours should 
also be similarly prepared. The princi- 
pal paints required are five viz (white 
(2) yellow, (3) red, (4) black and (5) 
blue and of these white, yellow, red 
and blue are to be obtained in the way 
noted above and the black as noted 
below. 


अथतैल समा सिच्य वत्र माने sss raat | 

_ विन्यस्य प्रज्वलेद्रीपं घटमाद।य सुणमयम्‌ । 
शुष्क गोमय चूर्णेन खंझुज्योदरमस्यच | 

तट्वीपो परि दीपरूय संमुखं विन्य सेद्‌ तुघः ॥ 

तत्र दीपशिखोंदुभूतं Aste तद्वो द रे | 

agia सम्यगादाय FALA विलेपयेत्‌ ॥ 
मर्दये रुवहस्तेन भूयोद्वत्यं पुनस्तथा | 

| युद्धांबुमिश्रं खंमद्य बहुशः शोषये ega: शिव्परल 


| 
| 


Iran earthen pot good oil should be 
= put in with a clean wick which should 
। be lighted. Another. earthen vessel 

should be taken and cleaned inside with 
the powder of dry cowdung and then 
put over the wick flame with the 
cavity towards the flame. ‘The lamp- 
black from the wick will thus be 
। collected inside this pot. It should be 
scraped into another pot, crushed to 
powder, washed with clean water and 
dried. 


लेखनी त्रिविधाज्ञेया ख्थूळा सूक्ष्मा च मध्यमा | 
agus मुष्टिमात्रं वा विष्कंभं werd eud i 

— स्थूलायां वत्स कर्णोत्थं अज्ञोद्रभवं परे | 

चिक्रोडपुच्छजं सूक्ष्मायामरोम॑ JNA ॥ 
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dq नालछाक्षया वाथ दंडाग्र mauu 
बश्चातु ue सम्यक्‌ प्रतिवणं त्रिधा त्रिका; ॥ 
प्रत्येकं नत्रधा चैवं प्रतिवर्णस्य लेखनीः ॥ शिप्ठरल 
Brushes are of three sorts viz large, 
small and medium. Their handles should 
be one fourth to half a hand long with 
six ends 44 in the circumference. In 
thelarge brush the hair from the ears of 
calves should be used, in the medium 
brushes those from the stomach of the 
goat should be used and in fine brushes 
the hair from the tails of a squirrel or 
ends of grass should be used. ‘These 
hair etc. should be tied firmly in notches 
made a6 the ends of the handles. There 
should be three sizes in each ear and 
thus for each paint there should be 
nine brushes at least. 
कपित्थनिबं faura स्तोये राळोड्य बुद्धिमान्‌ 
मंद्माळेपयेद्‌ भित्तो फलके वा यथा रुचि ॥ 
नालीकेरत्वचावाथ केतकी सूत्रतों पिवा । 
यथासखुस्थिरतां याति तदा वृत्त्याविलेपयेत्‌ i . 
एवं धर्वाळते भित्तो दपं णोद्रसंनिभे i 
फलकादो पटादो वा चित्र लेखनमारभेत्‌ ॥ 
fogta 
The paints should be mixed with the 


juice of कांपत्थ wood-apples निंब neem 
barks and then applied. lightly to the 
wall with brushes made of coir or hemp 
in such a way that they adhere well. In 
this way when a wall, plank or cloth is 
made white like the surface (inside) of 
a plate glass, the figuring of the picture 
should begin. 


देवान्वा मनुजान्वापि खगान्‌ नागान्‌ विहंगमान्‌॥ 
लता वृक्षा।दकान्वर्ाप नगान्वा खागरानांप ॥ | 
श्रोत्राभ्यां वाथनेत्राभ्यां मनसा वा gsm 
स्वस्थचित्तः सुखासीनः स्म्तत्वास्मृत्वा पुनःपुनः 
आलिखेत्किट्टलेखिन्या सुदिने धूलि afe ॥ 


628 
यत्र लेखागता वामं तत्र तां नववाससा ॥ 
संमाज्य सम्यगालिख्य तत्तदाकारमुन्नयेत्‌ ॥ 

अथ मध्यमलेखिन्या पीतवण रसेन च ॥ 

` किट्टलेखा बहिरभागे लेखयेदच्छमंवरम्‌ ॥ 

 माजयेट्किट्टलेखांतां पुनः सुव्यक्त Ue 
रक्त वण TAA नीलं AUT समालिखेत्‌ ॥ 


ल्ल il 


One may paint gods, human beings 
beasts, serpents, birds, creepers, trees, 
mountains,seas etc. as one has heard ot 
or seen and noted in one's mind. ‘The 
painter should be calm in mind, seated 
at ease, in a room free from dust, on a 
clear day and shculd draw the figures 
with a pencil made of lamp black atter 
carefully recollecting all tue tull details 
from his memory. If he happens to 
draw a line wrong he should rub ıt out 
with cléan new cloth and should draw 
it again so as to show the exact size 
and form. After the figures are drawn 
the sky should be paimted yellow out- 
side the pencil lines which should then 
be rubbed away and made dark and 
fine. After the fine lines are drawn 
the sky should be finished by the 
addition of red and blue colours outside ; 
that is the sky should be yellow round 
and near the hgures, red beyond and blue 
at the ends or turther away. Tt should 
grow darker and darker as it recedes 
from the figures to the end of the wall 

ji border line | 


थ quits facer तत्र तत्रोचित क्रमात्‌ ॥ 
GUT स्थूल्या AT निष्कलंक समालखेत्‌ ॥ 
ततो ॥नश्नोन्नतादी!न विशेषांण समाचरेत्‌.॥ 
श्यामोज्वलत्वभेदो च तथा पारुष्यमादंबम्‌ ॥ 
: विन्यासक्रमभेदोंच कुर्यात्सवं मनोहरम्‌॥ 
Rid कज्जलवर्णेन सूक्ष्मया सॉलखेद्बुधः ॥ 
 शिढ्परल्न॥ 
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After the figures are drawn the 
various colours should be put on with 
a broad brush in light shades and then 
the high and low places should be shown 
by means of shading. Shading is of 
four sorts viz black and white as well 
as dark and light and these are laid and 
spread out so as to be attractive. The 
outline should be drawn by a fine dark 
line and the border with a thick one. 
agin तु सिंदूरं गैरिकं मध्यरक्त के ॥ 
अतिरक्ते तु संयोज्यं वर्णे लाक्षारसंविदुः ॥ 
मनः शिला पीतवर्णे ततो न्यत्पूर्वमुक्तवत्‌ ॥ 
{संतं रक्तेन संयुक्तं गोरच्छविहि दृश्यते ॥ 
श्वेतं कृष्णं च पीतं च समभाग विमिश्रितं I 
शारच्छत्रोति विख्यातं वणकारसखुख प्रदं ॥ 
शवेतं कृष्णं समं मिश्रं गजवणं Np TZ OD 
रक्तं पीतं समंमिश्रं बकुळस्य फलाक्रतिः ॥ 
ज्वळनाभमिदं ख्यातं अञ्मिवण निभं परं ॥ 
dasa द्विगुणं रक्तं मिश्चितं त्वतिरक्तकं ॥ 
श्वेतस्य fae पीतं मिश्रं card ud I 
कृष्णस्य द्विगुणं पीतं मिञ्चितं cag संमितं ॥ 
तदेव मानुषो वणः कृष्णं पीतं समंतु वा ॥ 
हरितालं श्यामयुतं शुकपक्षनिभं भवे ॥ 
लाक्षारसेन सयुक्त fee त्वतिरक्तकं ॥ 
लाक्षारसन सयुक्त कृष्णं ज {फलाङातः ॥ 
कृष्णं नीलेन संमिश्रं केशवण समुदाहृतं ॥ 
लाक्षार संजाति faa faaan तथा समं ॥ 

- संमिश्र सुत्तमं वर्ण हिंसुदेनाव वा युतं ॥ शिव्परल 

When one wants light red colour he 
should use red lead, tor medium red, 


red ochre should be used and for dark- 


red he should use lac. 


colour मनः शिला 
be used. Red mixed with white is 
called rose color, भौरछाव and when 
black, yellow and white are mixed in 
equal parts it is called dark human colour 


For yellow 


should 
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mesh, White and black mixed in on the water like butter should be 
ual parts is गज्ञच्छति or grey, and red Passed through cloth and dried into 
equal p S or grey; ane Ted cakes in the sun. गम आम 


| d yellow mixed in equal parts i$ jn hot water make a good fast glue and 

ced the colour of bakul fruit, this is should be used instead of the juice of 
also called saaan red charcoal or fire क्कपित्थ and निं as mentioned above. 
hue. Two parts red mixed with one अथ EI पेष णार्थ पत्री कृत्य यथा UT ll 
| di part yellow is अस्चिवण br ight fire hue, तत्यत्र शाक zl RA सूक्ष्पात्सूक्षपतरं भवेत्‌ ll 
a Two parts yellow mixed with one part $क्रिचित्मिकत संमिश्रं शुद्धतोयविमिश्रितम्‌ ॥ | 
White is beautiful brown पिंगल and two पेषय्रेत्येषणीश्वश्रे सुकछ कण FIZ ZA: ॥ | 
parts yellow mixed with black is अंशुवर्ण जाते खुचिषरे तत्विष्ट क'च पात्रे जैः सड ॥ 
tay colour. This colour in which there — 4r sary गतं पकं सिकतां च पुनः पुनः Il 
are equal parts of black and yellow is 9. J Seip gp Clg AÈ qu: 
the colour of the human skin. Yellow pd जात म्वणम्य Php: TT: 
x ochre mixed with blue becomes green युक्तितो 43344 सह संयोज्य WAIT ॥ 
to the colour of a parrot. Red अथवा 42:234 anera समालिखेत्‌ ॥ 

een red and black mixed with lac is 

i / z it यथायुक्ति त्रिदारितान्‌॥ 
mercury mixed with lac is the colour AN th - zc " 
: : : ‘xed अतीव खुढुछान a: पुनः 
of जंएफळ jambu fruit. Black mixed = dads A 

| JONI कार्पा सपु जैः संमाज्य प्रकाशी क्रियतामिद्‌ं ॥ 


with blue is the colour of hair, and lac ine 3 z A 
mixed with white is bright red. "एवं qi: खणलेपविधि रुक्तो द्विधा qu ॥ 


Uu मिश्रक वर्णानि युक्त्या संयोज्य संलिखेत्‌ ॥ ma च रजतं चापि एवं संयोजयेद्वुधः ॥ 


| In this way mixtures may be used to " 
suit any shade required in the picture. - शिल्प xa 
"The whole world is thus once ud x Gélaahoula हणत into 570 
five BEA REY olone rp it had Mi ine t sheets and these should then be pow- 
|. proportions to sul all the shades that 365-03 and mixed with fine sand. ‘This 
| “पा Fr powder should be mixed with water and 
माहिषत्वचमादाय नवां तोयेन पाचयेत्‌ ॥ ground in a mortar with a pestle. This 
नवनीत मिवायाते गाळयित्या GU ॥ mixture should be allowed: to settle in 


a ; "o | a glass pot and the sediment should be 
शुलिकाश्च ततः कायाः, शोचंयित्या महातपे | carefully mixed with ‘ghee. Another 


qu लेप fag व्यातं चित्रकार खुखावहम्‌ | method of doing this is that the picture 
क्षिप्त्वोष्णतोये विद्रात्यस्तत्तद्वर्णेषु युक्तितः ॥ should be .drawn with glue’ and over 


REN 5 this the powder of gold should be 
a 
कपित्थ निंबनिर्यासतोयस्थाने लिया अगल sprinkled at once and spread with cotton 


= शिल्प tH? ool. In this way gold ‘painting ‘is 
"The fresh hide of a buffalo should done by two methods. Silver or copper 
be boiled in water, the fat that collects . painting is done in the same way. 


at * ९ 


—— eee 
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FREEDOM OF THE WILL 


—— — FREEDOM OF THE WILL. - 


bl 


The problem,of«fmeedom of the will has 
been exercising the minds of men since 
remote antiquity. Morality is possible 
only ४० a free agent. Judgments implying 
praise or blame of men's conduct presup- 
pose their ability to choose between 
alternative courses. Ought and can 
aro intimately related with each other. 
Punishment is justifiable only on the 
assumption that man’s actions are more 
than a mere link in a chain of causation. 
Obligation. and responsibility would be 
nothing better than a chimera, if human 
actions at any MOment were the inevitable 
consequence of antecedent conditions and 
circumstances. “The logical consequence", 
says Eucken, “of determinism can be 
nothing less than the destruction of every 
thing which 3s characteristic. of the 
spiritual and intellectual life of man". 
Some  metaphysicians: maintain that, 

heoretically af least, if makes no differ- 

mce .whether we are free-willists or 
determinists ; if our actions are the results 
of our nature, they will be shaped and in- 
fluenced by whatever shapes and influence: 

„our nature, and our nature is formed by our 
past history. Our conduct at any moment 

therefore, is the inevitable consequence 
of our antecedents and our nature 
‘and we can not legitimately be held 
‘answerable for our actions. On the other 
hand; if our actions are not the necessary 
-resultsof natures, they are novelties in 
.no way connected with us and hence we 
can not justly be. called to acconnt 
for them. It is possible, however, to 
‘escape this dilemma, if we can show that 
there is always an incalculable element 
Jin human will. A man’s actions flow from 
-his will and in that sense they are his, but 
shis will is. not determined totally by 
his heredity, environment etc. There is 


always an element of choice in volition 


and it is possible for a wrong doer to act 
otherwise than he does; hence it is possible 


= 
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to assign responsibility and 


punishment. 


award 


A man's whole attitude towards life and 
its problems will be modified according 
as he is a deterrninist or a  free-willist, 
and hence it will be worth while to sift 
the relative merits of these time-honoured 


doctrines. Let us take up determinism 
first. It is a very old doctrine though 


the name is a comparatively new one.. It 
isthe old necessitarian theory in a new 
garb, and it has very high credentials for 
it can count the Stoics, St. Augustine, 
Spinoza, Luther and others among its 
followers. It received a special impetus 
in the I9th century and found peculiar 
favour with the German people, among 
whom free-willism came to be looked upon 
as a mark of intellectual imbecility. 
Determinists,to-day, can offer a formidable 
array of cumulative evidence in support of 
their view. There arguments may ba 
summed up as follows :—Tho belief that 
events are determinately related to the 
state of things immediately preceding 
them is now generally held, in respect of 
all kinds of occurrences except human 
volitions. And it is the fundamental pos- 
tulate of science that the universal order 
can admit of no exceptions, «nd that what 
seems exceptional must cease to beso in 
the light of advancing knowledge. It is 
highly probable therefore, that human 
nature is a part of the universal nature 
of things and that causation reigns supreme 
in the former and the latter alike. The por- 
tion of human action which is originated 
unconsciously is admittedly determined 
by physical causes;and we find that no clear 
line can be drawn between acts of this kind 
andthose which are conscious and voluntary. 
Actions which we habitually perform, 
continually pass from the conscious into 
the unconscious class, and there is no kind 
of action originated by conscious volition, 


t 


É 

which cannot also under other 23.50 . 
ces bo originated unconsciously”. Again 
impulsive acts aro determined by the 
strength of the stimulus and the state of our 
"previously determined temperament and 
_ character at the time of its operation. We 
3 explain the voluntary action of all 
men except ourselves on the principle of 
Eo by character and cicumstances. 
he life of man in society involves daily a 
mass of minute forecasts of the actions of 
other mon,who are thus necessarily regard- 
500 88 things having determinate properties, 
‘causes whose effects aro calculable. We 
- infer generally the future actions of those 
"whom we know from their*past actions 
‘ind if our forecast turns out in any caso 
J ito be erroneous, we do not attribute the 
tdiscropancy to the disturbing influence of 
ffroo will,but to our incom plete acquaintance 
wit h their character and’ circumstances. 
Mf we find anything inexplicable in history, 
[past or present, it never occurs to us to 
aatiribute it £o an extensive oxercise of free 
will in a particular direction. Even as 
 Iregards our own actions, however free and 
 wunfettered we feel ourselves at any moment, 
when that momentis past and we survey it 
iin tho series of our actions wo naturally ex- 
Plain it as an effect of our nature, education 
and circumstances. Wo believe that we 
can take a resolve to act in a particular 
Way in tho future. But in this case one 
of two things is alone possible. 
Wither our present resolve can not touch our 
ri, conduct, or we would no longer be 
ffree whe. the time comes to act. Great 
 &onfusion would result if man were free 
Ie the choice of motives and good men 
«ould choose bad motives and bad men 
ccould choose good ones. 


Man inherits his nature from his 
‘parents and his race. The inherited 
disposition is further influenced and 
fashioned by his environment and educa- 
jon. Ho is made to pass through a 
ertain routine day after day. Certain 
cts are held up to his approbation and 
esteem by his parents and teachers. He 
epeats those acts and acquires the habit 
Willing in . definite ways.: A fixed 


* 


* 
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character is formed. He imbibes the 
ideas of his age as he breathes the air 
round him. Even a Utopian like Plato 
was thought by Hegel to have been tho 
child of his age. Such is the subtle 
influence of environment. By the time 
3 mah awakens to clear consciousness he 
is already essentially complete, fate, not 
his own will having shaped him. Man’s 
self is thus a given quantity and the world 
of objective reality is another given 
quantity. The contact of theso two in a 
certain way must ot absolute necessity 
produce inevitable results. In other 
words man responds to iternal stimuli 
just as a stone reacts to the forces acting 
upon it. ‘Modern psychology,” says 
Eucken, “shows us every action asa link 
in a chain, conditioned and determined on 
every side; it allows no scope whatever for 
independent action.” All the interests of 
the scientific ambition are hound up with 
denial of freedom in any and every senso 
of the word. Its admission means em- 
barrassment to the scientific consciousness 
and the surrender of the claim of scienco 
to finality in its view of human life.’ 


Against this array of argumonts for 
determinism, free-willism must rely 
principally on the moral and religious 
consciousness of man. Freedom is tho 
postulate of morality, says Kant. 


Quite often I have the consciousness of 
alternative courses before me. Ono of 
them appeals to mo as right and I feol 
that I choose this one and reject theo thers 
True it is, that sometimes a fierce conflict 
takes place between reason and passion 
and I feol that it is dificult to choose the 
path dictated by reason. But betwoon 
difficuliy and impossibility there is always 
an impassable gulf. Sometimes I am 
carried away by the rush of passion, but 
then I no longer feel that I am froe. 
Either I must be free in my choice in 
accordance with feeling, or human naturo 
is a monstrous lie. If I am prepared to 
disbelieve tho testimony of my moral con- 
sciousness, why should I believe tho 
evidence of my senses? In one case, I 


| 


4 


; 632 


feel that I am free, in the other l feel 
that I soe a patch of colour or an orange. 
How is the latter experience more credi- 
ble than the former ?. Let it not be 
objected that we feel hallucinations and 
illusions also. ‘hese experiences possess 
nono of the permanence, the persistence, 


the consistency, the certainty, the 
hnmediaey and the vividuess that 
belong to the experiences of seeing 


an orange or feeling that I am free 
fo choose. And if we begin to doubt such 
unequivocal testimony of our nature, we 
san not stop short of absolute scepticism. 
And if we go to that length we would bo 
demolishing reason and science also. And 
X so ihe cause of determinism will also 
suffer, along with that of free-willisin. 
Hume questioned the ability of reasoù to 
ascertain the truth. And if we are 
disposed to be sceptical, where is the 
warrant for the validity of Reason? 
Again, there are certain intellectual 
reliefs which are incapable of demonstra- 
ion. For instance, it can nob by any 
mount of reasoning be established with 
ogical certainty that the day will dawn 
tomorrow. And yet there is an irresistible 
intellectual craving to believe that the 
sun will rise tomorrow. And we are none 
the worse for reposing confidence in that 
craving. ‘In the same way, there is a 
inoral and religious craving to believe 
that we are free in willing and choosing. 
And if we respect one craving there is no 
reason why we should disregard an other 
equally claimant craving of our uature. 
We daily come across phenomena whose 
reality is undeniable but whose explana- 
tion surpasses our intellect. In the world 
there are a prodigious number of conscious 
and feeling beings,each a characteristic life- 
unit. These units are continually being 
renewed. But intellectually, it is inexpli- 
cable how life should result from a com- 


- - bination of lifeless matter or from a 
. division of living matter. But for the 


undeniable evidence of our senses we 
would have denied the possibility of the 


inultiplication.of life units. It is clear, 
| thorofore, that we should sybordinaic our 


the 


FREEDOM OF THE WILL. 


conception of possibility 


to the reality 
of things. 


. Freedom of the will and the ideality of 
Space and, Time are the keystones of 
Kant’s philosophical system. His solution 
ofthe problem of freedom is as follows ;— 
Freedom is the absolute precond:tion of 
the validity ot tho moral life. . The 
moral law has no meaning unless what I. 
ought to do, I can do. But us a part of. 
the phenomenal world, a man’s acts are 
but Lnks in a chain of causation and 
therefore not free. So there must be. 
another and noumenal realm within which 
he' has the freedom required by the moral 
life. Kant escapes doterminism by 
postulating an intelligible world as the 
ulfimately real world, and by denyin 
ultimate validity of the world 
experience in which causality rules. Im 
so far as a man is under the influence of 
Reason, he is a member of the poumenal 
world and is free. But he belongs to the 
phenomenal world and is determined in 
so far as he is under the influence of 
sensibility. This solution has not met 
with universal acceptance. Yet a view 
championed by Kant must have something 
in it. 

It may safely be affirmed that there 


v 


seems to be a certain dualism in human 


nature. On theone side man belongs to 


nature, and on the other he partakes of 


a d,fferent reality, and is superior to 
nature: Struggle for existence ıs the law 
of nature. The fittest survive, the weaker 
go to the wall But in man the working 
of this law is modified by sympathy, 
altruism, and compassion. The sick, the 
weak and the helpless are the objects of 
special consideration. Jn the animal 
world, pleasure and pain alone moye to 
action. Man often subordinates utility. 
to considerations of right and duty. ThA 
sense of mghtness and duty is peculiar | 
man. Moreover the judgment of th 

right and wrongis a simple judgmen 
quite distinct from the judgment ० 
the useful and harmful. The feeling | 

right aud duty liko the gensation of cole! 
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p the feeling of beauty -resists all doctrine of a plurality of individual souls 
eich t t It is not reducible to a distinct from God, is generally the ally 
roduct Of individual or racial experience. of freedom of the will. If spirit is some- 


B hat man is more than a mere part of eternal reality behind the 


$ is possible, nay, probable, therefore, thing distinct from matter, and if it is the 

: *t | empirical 

fro and rant the law of nature does self of psychology, tho self may be 

n - % t f I . fi y De L 

ot govern the whole nature of man. modified by, but it can not be the product 

Determinism is tł} " ] .  of,influences like heredity and environ- 
॥8 necessary concomi- ment. And thus room is left for freedom. 


ant of certai gi t i : 
It is the Bbvious pret pee Mar. : A discussion of the relative merits of these 
3 ; orollary of Spinozian metaphysical theories, is outside the 


pantheism. If all things, without excep- scope of this short essay. One thing, 


ion, follow fr 66688: I 
i : from the necessity of an all- however, may safely be afürmod. It is 


embracing divi हि oes : 
ME. divine nature of which man i$ morality that lends dignity to man. It 
Station or mode, human is spirituality that constitutes his dis- 


| freedom is resolved i GER EM IE mit 7: 
esolved iuto an illusion. tinguishing characteristic. Without them 


feeality of the universe, and mind is but 
‘ subtle phase of matter, the material law 
: ust be the law of man also. Evolutional 
theories, too, reducing, as they do, the life 
ff man to a series of adjustments of the 
dividual to his environment, or of 


nm Materialism also involves determinism: man is reduced to the level of a mere 
ut matter is the ultimate and supreme animal. And without freedom morality 
and spirituality are illusions. If man is 
not free to act, the intellect also becomes 
but an instinct capable of serving uo lofty 
practical purpose in life. Determinism 
unduly contracts and lowers man. And 

, it is well nigh impossible to carry | 

anlancings of equilibrium, preclude the determinism into practical life. Determi- 

sibility of freedom. Hegel's theory ists like St. Augustine and Luther could | 
“not be wholly consistent with the theory 


ASSO supports determinism. Man is the 2 Y ] 
१ in practice. To all intents and purposes 


wine nature. On tho other hand, the 


sing manifestation of the absolute ] pu 
ality, he is the reproduction in time of the logical outcome of determinism is 
ce eternal Self-consciousness of God, and pessimism and we should be on our guard 
| things follow from the necessity of the against a theory having such ominous 


implications. 


#}tuth ———and in all such feelings he 


———— 


A PARALELL TO PLATO'S ‘ THEORY OF IDEAS’ IN 
THE INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


(By P. SATYA VRAT SIDDHANT ALANKAR.) 


observed one thing——the Idea of the 
Good. Plato saw an action which was 
graceful, an object, a bird, an animal, 
aman, 8 woman, a child that के 6 


| Plato saw a mother sacrificing all 


ïi hero bidding good-bye to his dear 
es for the call he felt towards his 
ntry and a missionary willingly 
lergoing parsecution for the devo- 


bn he felt to what he regarded as arrived at other Ideas 


of Justice, Being, Truth, Identi 


— = J j 
z 


rr Ó— n 


$8. A PARALELL TO PLATO'S (THEORY OF IDEAS’ IN THE INDIAN 


PHILOSOPHY. 
the overy went further. cause of the repetition of one know- 
Th Idea of Man, Wo- ledge in different places——That jg 
ma se and all animals; called Jati.” 
ini n nouns must be The f ring g ] 
) Po he following passages occurring 


in the Chhandogyopanishad present a 


ur Eos striking paralell to Plato’s Theory of 

truth— Ideas :— 

Mtudents of . Shwetketu returns home after gra- 
| 48 Theory of duation and is questioned by his father 
Tdeas. thus :— 

It was also contended by Plato that वेतकेतो arg सोम्येदं महामना STU 


Ideas were the only Realities, One मानी CSI ऽसूयुत तमादेशमप्राश्र्यः । येनाश्रुतं 
action could be wrong, two actions जरतं भवत्यमतं मतमविज्ञातं विज्ञातमिति? 
could be wrong, many actions could | 
be wrong, all human. actions 
could bo wrong, but on that score the “Shwetketu ! as you are so conceited 
Idea of Goodness could ME become considering yourself so well read and 
extinct. It would ear positively exist 50 stern, my dear have you ever asked 
asever. The t id eT cas NE for that instruction by which we hear 
bea permanent idea. ihe T Ce 0! what cannot be heard, by which we 
Goodness, Beauty, Justice, Truth are perceive what cannot be perceived, 
imperishable ideas — they; aro the by which we know what cannot be 
Realities lying behind this phenomenal M. o 
world. Thus Plato conceived Ideas iia = ^ 
as Realities, more real. than the real कथं चु भगव: स आदेशो भत्रतीनि?--“ What 
world, and this justifies his followers is that instruction " asked Shwetketu. 
i hemselves, for some time, as S : 
felicis EN i ee यथासोम्येकेन म्उत्पिए्डेन सर्व JAT 
A student of Aryan Philosophy विज्ञातंस्याद्वाचारस्मणं विकारों नामधेयं लोह 
comes across an exact paralell to . मित्येव सत्यम्‌ । 
Plato’s + in th ipti f ३ 
Bede n Ro TPO Gua the father“ As, my dens by 
ne ~- ir; clod of clay all that is made of clay i8 
समान प्रसवात्मिका जातिः 2— known, the difference being only & 
Se [2nd Chap.—II Part, 7.]. name, arising from speech, but the 
pne aida c trut ine that is clay " 
. “या समानां बुद्धि प्रसूते भिन्नेष्वधिकरणेषु ruth BE i B "Nm 
` qut बहूनीतरेतरतो न व्यावतन्ते यो ऽर्थो ऽनेकत्र यथासोम्यकेन लोहमणिना खव लीहमय 
Segara निमित्तं तत्‌ सामान्यम्‌ » चिज्ञातंस्याद्वाचारम्भणं विकारो नामधेयं vnu 


h "That which produces the idea of IM ESTO s^ es 
sameness in different. objects, that And as, my dear, by one. Wes 
which keeps inany- undistinguished gold all that -is made of gold is knowi 
from one another; that which is the the difference being only a name, ६7७ 
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b em speech, but the truth being कुतस्तु ag सोम्यैवं स्थादिति होवाच। 

$ EX ^ 8 gold. . mud: 7 
i घोम्यकन नलनिछन्तने. ad enna सित सज्ञायेतेति सत्त्वेव सोम्येदमग्र 
आसी देकमेत्रा द्वितीयम्‌ | 


संहातं स्याद्वाचारम्भणं विकारो cna | 
'छृष्णायसमित्येच सत्यमेवं सोम्य स आदेशो “But how could it be thus, my 
dear ?” continued the father. “ How 


भवतीति। Han t 
« And i could that which 28, be -born of that 

Hil SG as, my dear, by one pair of which is not ? No, my dear, only that 
zn cissors all that is made of iron which is was in the beginning, one only, 

‘Wknown, the difference being only à without a second." 

> CER _arising from speech, but the 

truth being that all is iron,——even so, 


my dear is that instruction. fully lead his son to the One Supreme 


HS trot savi i .. Idea ( सत्र ) which is the cause of all 
a ota say ND वतत he other ideas. Plato. too, strove to 
replied :— o7 ather show that all phenomena of the universe 
E C. 3 presuppose eternal ideas, and these 
सदेव सोम्येदमग्र आलीदेकमेत्राद्वितीयम्‌ gradually lead up to the Supreme Idea 
4 " In the beginning, my dear, there the Highest Good——God. 
o m Ed is (aå), one . All Indian systems of philosophy, 
| ES E without exception, attach great im- 
—— AXR आहुरसदवेदमग्र आसीदेकमेवा portance to the theory of Jati. The 
: द्वितीय, तस्मादसतः सद्न्जायत l Sanskrit Grammarians make the near- 
^m T est approach to the Greek Philosopher, 
_ There are some who say,in the both declaring in unfaltering tones 
beginning there was that only which the ideas to be the Eternal 
is not (aaa) one only, without a Verities. Thus far do facts lead us 
econd, and from that which is not, and further I leave scholars to draw 


hat which is was born.” their own conclusions. 


— — 


THE MALKANA RAJPOOTS AND OUR DUTY. 
F (By MR. ANAND BHIKSHU.) र si mien 


Who are Malkana Rajpoots? Are: be mere ‘outward forms and no essence 
they Musalmans? Do they observe ofreligion, they are as good 
oza and Nimaz ? Do they. interdine ‘They are Masline n 
and intermarry with the Musalmans? nob even 50. They ar 
Do they abstain from allowing the “Singhs” and "Narains | 
mft of hair to grow on their heads? proud of being called b 
In all these essentials, though they and as the descent 
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Thus does Shwetketu's father beauti- è 


| 
| 
| 
; 
| 


r, 


Lor d 


ere They worship Hindu gods, 


goto the Hindu temples, use Ram 
Ram in saluting, scrupulously preserve 
the top knot of their hair and inter- 
marry in their own classes only. They 
treat the cows as the object of wor- 
ship and obey their Brahman priests. 
Their names, their mode of living, 
their customs, their manners, their 
features and their dresses all go to 
prove that they are Hindus and in 
some respects better than the so-called 
Hindu Rajpoots, who eat meat and 
drink wine. 


Then what was it that had kept 
them at a distance from their Hindu 
brethren ? Tt was nothing but neglect, 
bigotry and short-sightedness of the 
Hindus that was responsible for their 
social ostracism so long. Their ancestors 
were compelled for some reason or 
other, to accept Islam and these poor 
fellows are therefore worthy of no 
attention or reclamation by their own 
brethren or kinsmen. And what is 
the bar? Have the Hindus no sym- 
pathy for them? Does not Hindu- 
ism allow reconversion, if it might be 
called reconversion. Are nob the 
Malkanas anxious enough to seek read- 
mittance into their own community ? 
Those who know their Malkana breth- 
ren can assert with confidence that 


stacle ? why this halt ? It is simply 


THE MALDKANA RAJPOOTS AND OUR DUTY. 


Indian whether Hindu or Mohamedan, 
can have this conviction. On the con. 
trary from every point of view it app- 
ears to be a cause worthy of the first 
and foremost attention of all who 
are intrested in the betterment of 
society and welfare of Humanity. ` 


It religion be at all a matter of 
faith and. conviction, three centuries 
and over have not strengthened that 
new faith in the Malkanas—Hindus they 
were originally, and their partial, con- 
version was mainly due to force. 
The centuries had developed 
conversion into true faith, Hindus 
would not have been enthusiastic 
over their reconversion. Whether the 
converts are themselves unwilling 
to take to Islam in entirety, 
or it is the neglect of the Muslims, 
the Malkans, as they are now, are 
more Hindu than Muslim. No 
impurities ever crept in to them. They 
are as pure as ever. ‘There-was not 
much of unorthodoxy ever visible in 
them, but if there is any, the taking 
back of the Malkanas can 
called “ reconversion ” , * reclamation” 
or purification. 


Impurity or weakness was in the 
Hindus, who did not so long welcome 


the Malkanas with open arms. But 
why is the removal of certain social 
restrictions causing so much stir 


in the Muslim camp? “ Why do our 
Mohamedan friends find cause for com- 
plaintagainst the Hindus and raise the 
cry “ Islam in danger" and “ Unity 
at stake”? Musalmans claim, as follo- 
wers of other faiths do, the right of 


conversion. If Hindus assert in con- 
formity with their religion, the 
sameright of . conversion, no true. 


Musalman should deny the same right 


this. 


not be. 


PTS SPS SO 
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kosine Findus t this; asS- àl* Sa oh i di 
ready Pred out is i dem Re. Gd nd 
Pr version, Ti is purely a | social an adamentive religi um ee gon 
‘affair of the peoples of the same »ersisted in, would E Pimp 
caste, creed and religion—As n ish | abt eam Eh t jn es 
m. ६ E g As neigh- that the Musahnan can think of Swargi 
hs | the Mohamedans should give in no other ‘terms than those a 
į 0 MM i e : En पल DU No irue Hindu ever thinks of 
pretext bo pick ia vd t pe indi A putting NS Ws E on Muslim loy- 
with them and न की to cab d the Hindu ds Sed toS M NEN 

a NS 88 Ib were, throughout the length oped a inania for  re-conversicn ? 

“+ readth of the country. For the Hindu it is not the cry of 

here c à आ religion. [tis purely a minor read- 

mo UR gee ce the jusünent in domestic relations among 

ae m Unity is a daily gro- the Hindu Communities. 

© Wing plant, as vet in delicate infancy, 
and requires special care and atten- 
lion. And it can be said without any 
fear of contradicticn that the Hindus 
have given practical proof of friendli- 
hess and toleration under the trying 
Circumstances at Malabar and Multan. 
Among the ‘vast majority of the 
| Hindus it was not even ihe case of 
Suppression of their feclings at the 
alleged atrocities. Atrocities or in- . Now that the Hindus are practically 
humanities were taken no more than evincing that true liberal spirit of 
as passing family misunderstandings. It Hinduism, it is the duty of every true 
is now forthe Musalmans who claim fon and daughter of the ccuntiy to 
to lead their masses io make their premote that noble ard ccmmon 
coreligionisis, realise ikat it is a cause of the achievement of Swarajya 
criminal folly to quarrel over triviali- and take ample share in the service 
ties and that they should not put and uplifting of those whom human 
undue strain on their Hindu brethren tyranny and prejudices have so long 
to forego their religious and social practically put out of the pale of 
duties which in no way endanger humanity and universal brother-hood. 


Islam or Hindu-Muslin Unity. 


There is not a shadow of doubt that 
without unity between the Hindus and 
Musahnnars the achievement of 
Swarajya is but a dream. But the 
cement that binds up ihe two, sbculd 
not be £o wet ard Iccse that a gust cf 
wind may blow away the grand edifice 
as a house of cards. 


d 


The Malkana has so long been 
= The aim of the national movement is a victim of social tyranny at the 

© achieve unity, yet the Hindu, hands of his own kith and kin and 
-Musalnan or Christian is not required now deserves better fate. There is an. 
‘to make the least surrender in the end of all mortal things in the 
Inatter of his religion. National world. So let their sufferings and 
"unity should rather lead to the free miseries also come toa — It has 
development of cach Indian religion, been their long-cherisbed desire to go 
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back io their own fold and they 
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Ai 


are 
now quite welcome. | 
‘Dife isa mission and duty is the 
highest law! Let each of us have 
fair play and fair chance of the best 
fulfilment of our duty. This is the 
only way of the achievement of 
Swarajya and true form of service of 
the country as well as of humanity. 


I had ihe pleasure of witnessing on 
the 22nd. inst., with a band of fourteen 
energetic students of Prem Maha 
Vidyalaya, the noble work of 
“Bhartiya Shuddhi Sabha” at Anore 
village, near Goverdhan in the Muttra 
District and was deeply impressed. by 
the sight of such unrivalled patience 
aud Tapasiya of these Malkana Raj- 
puis, who in spite of all sorts of suffer- 
ings due to the long-established pre- 
judices and deep-rooted hatred of Hindu 
orthodoxy, had a burning desire to 
go back to their own fold, sand sho- 
wed no indication of any undesirable 
feelings towards the Hindu Society. 
Now it is for us to pay our debt and 
extend our most loving and helping 
hand to them. 


The matter is of first rate impor- 


tance and cannot be ignored or post- 


poned for a second without serious loss 
to the social strength of India. ‘There 
is no time for trifling. The venerable 
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THE MALKANA RAJPOOTS AND OUR DUTY. 


Swami Shardha Nand and Mahatma 

Narain. Swami have kindly accepted 
to lead. Toleration: and liberality, the 
true essence of Hinduism, are af 
stake. What some of our Mohammadan 
brothers are pleased to call re-conver- 
sion is nothiug more than the removal 
of untouchability in a particular form. 
Tt is in that spirit that I approach 
the question and it is in that spirit 
I want every one to approach it. 


The Hindus give an undoubted 
ne of conversion to the Musalmans, 
/hristians and followers of every other | 
religion. . This right is no eyesore with - 
them. A religion, if truly believed in, | 
requires preaching, and if as the) 


result of preaching conversion takes 
place, no artificial barriers should 
be raised against it in the case of 


tolerant Hinduism. Hinduism may | 
not have exercised this right of | 
conversion for some time, but the right | 
can hardly be denied to it. Would 
our Musalman brethren, who believe 
in universal brother-hood stand in 
the way of the Hindus, when they are 
out not for conversion but to purge 
Hinduism of narrow social restrictions 
among the various sections of their 
communities ? The appeal issued by 
Swami Shradha Nand Ji for men and | 
money will, we believe, meet with a 


prompt response. k 


z= 


The author of Kathopanishad, that 
beautiful treatise on the sublime intriusic 
atiributes of the soul as distinct 
E matter, makes Nachiketa, who as 
annexorable seeker  aftertruth, has 
व left his indelible mark in Sanskrit 
hetre, approach Death as its 
disciple, The idea, for its most 
Ibefitting choice of a teacher, has struck 
WSinanya time. Death has been the 
 S&ye-opener of many a soul, that has, 
thy Witnessing one tragic incident, been 
&lven quite a new trend of thought 

छत conduct in his hitherto monoton- 

008 humdrum life. The Arya Samaj 

Gelebrates every year its Rishi Bodh 

Utsav. That is the day when the rude 
| frolic of a rat before the trident-armed 

Shiva made Dayanand conscious of tho 
futility of idol-worship. The event, 
hey say, was a turning-point in the 

life of the Sage. So no doubt it was. 

‘The incident, trivial though it be, set 
tthe boy thinking, arduous thinking. 

We never forgot this trivial happening 

tbill the end of his days. We wish the 

¿Arya Samaj knew the date of another 

coccurrence graver still, one that in 

shaping the Dayananda that was to 
lbe, was of greater consequence, as it 
tstirred the soul of the sage, while the 
tshock of the rat's rude rattle bad 
“reached merely his brain. The death 
— his uncle struck him dumb. His 
sister's death he viewed as separation, 
separation for good, as he had found 
his uncle’s death had ere that turned 
out to be, of a dearly loved one. This 
as a sentimental shock. The smooth 
w of his fraternal love appeared for 
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8 moment to be rudely disturbed. He 
felt a wrench, a severely felt pang. 
At his uncle's death, however, his 
feelings had been quite different. Ii 
was not the pain of a parting, the 
parting of one of his dearest relatives, 
though affection in this case was not 
a whitless than in the other. The 
fact of Death in this case had monopo- 
lised his whole attention, his whole 
feeling ; it had shaken his whole being. 
That it was the death of a relative was 
a secondary circumstances; Death, 
stern death—it was Mula’s first experi- 
ence of death—stood before him as a 
spectre. He remembered this experi- 
ence, and was always haunted by it. It 
was a riddle, to solve which he took his 
vow of celebacy. Virajananda taught 
him for two years and a half. Yogis 
instructed him in the mysteries of Yoga, 
and he washeartily grateful to them 
for the favour. His tutelage in the 
academy of Death continued. till he 
was formally recognised as a disciple, 
a Brahmachari who had undergone 
his course of discipline—for what else- 
were the excruciating pains he suffered 
before his death—at Ajmere. Death 


-alone solved the riddle that death had 


propounded. He was gala चारी, the 


disciple of Death, as the Veda styles an 
earnest pupil. The verse of the Veda 


in which this epithet appeare runs as 
follows :— : 

सृत्योब्र हाचारी यदस्मि निर्याचन भूतात्‌ 
पुरुषं ama । ब्रह्मणा तपसा श्रमेणानये नं 


मेखलया सिनामि। अथव ६० । १३३. ३. 
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— T that am a student of Death, solicit 
of Yama (a knowledge of) the Purusha 
- (as distinguished) from matter. That 
(Purush) I bind with this girdle by 
virtue of (my study of) the Veda, 
austerity and labour. 


The reader will percieve that this 
verse contains, as in a nutshell, the 
substance of the whole disccurse of the 
Kathopanishad. The mantra is, as it 
were; the germ of the latter treatise. 

' Whe character of Nachikcta, at least, 
Jas been developed out of tLe stern 
` resolve which the student is represented 
as making in this verse. Round this 
resolve the whole story of the Upanished 
hangs, as round a fulcrum hangs a lever. 
One more proof this in tupport of the 
statement of Indian scholars of the 
Veda, that the whole subsidiary liter..- 
ture of the Vedas bases itself on the 
Samhita texts. | 


‘A recent writer has averred that to the 
woman-prophet the fact of brith, while 
"to the man-prophet the fact of death 
"has been, and always willbe her or his 
revelation from heaven. The com 
sciousness of something above matter, 

- something that the senses are in- 
“capable of perceiving, dawns on the 
“woman when she sees in her lap a living 
Soul breathing and moving and feeling 


and stirring, as she herself breathes and - 


moves and feels and stirs. From within 
her has dropped another ker, a ‘second 
she or it may be he. Is that a product of 
her body? ‘Fhe matter of the body may 
be, not the sentient he or she that stirs. 
To the woman the fact of her maternity 
is the mest profound wonder. Ju the 
ceremony of birth, Jatakarma Sanskara, 
the father of the babe whispers into 
the eays of the new-born child qt अस 


THE DISCIPLE OF DEATH. 


„among other duties. 


—— EN 
b 
E 
) 
, 
Í 


thou art the Veda. What does the 
formula signify but that the new birth 
is anew revelation, a new Veda ? 
According io the Arya concepticn 
motherheed is tke bighect self-fulfile 
ment of woman, for by it she becomes 
a Rishi, a medium through which 
wisdom divine peeps on the Lumani 
intellect. 


To man this means of communion 
with Heaven is denicd. ‘To him i$ 
open anetker vista of ruperlumam 
experience, viz. the: vista cf dcathd 


too, during the throes of her maternit 
For man his perpetual preparcdnés 
to face and willingly embrace death 
when it comcs, ‘constitutes his 
immortality, his cenqucst cf the Devil. 


The woman passes through ilat il 


To him is given the manly part of 
protecting these that depend on him 
While woman has enough of knocks 
in the interior cof her home, from 
buffets from outside she is destined to 
be immune. Against these her 
husband's arms are to be her armour 
of steel.. The Veda enirusis the 
external waich and ward of the house? 


to the male members of the family 
Even. dcgs may go to sleep. It is 


wake through the night 
and keep. off thieves. The language 
is symbolical. The vigil that the 
Veda enjoins is intellectual wakefulness 
which in concert with physical q 
and mental courage keeps the house cafe 
from all manner of dread and danger. ^ 


The whole system of cducatiol 
conceivcd in the lignt cf the Vcda i 
a preparation for the discharge f this 
The scb ool] 
to be located at the confluence of rive 
or the gorges of mountain 


men ‘that 
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RI गिरीणां संगमे च नदीनाम्‌ 
wild animals abound, where in the 
"night, snakes and reptiles creep along 
the ground, where nature is always 
tumultuous. 
angers the Brahmachari grows up. 
is hard physical life forges his 
mpregnable physical frame of steel, 
hile spiritually his constant braving 
‘of death makes him a veritable Death’s 
isciple, so that when he is mature 
iand becomes in due course, a house- 
holder, he is to guard his near and 


Thou holy Gaya, what immense debt do 
J not owe thee! Some two thousand and 
ve  huadred years ago thou gavest 
enlightenment to Gautama Sidhartha, 
mown tothe world as the Budha—and 
ow in the year of grace I922 thou 
gavest Nirvan to me and to my 8000 
colleagues assembled in thy ancient city. 


_ We are Men—we who represent India, 
"we only—and none other. We are 
IMen not brutes or birds—we do not 
ray—all in one tune or pitch—so that 
“you cannot make out the braying of one 
from the braying of another; —we speak, 
ach in a distinctive voice, each with a 
usic and a meaning all his own—We 
‘had assembled, 8000 of us. For what? 
hoy said it was to speak with one voice. 
Ilaughed at their childishness. I knew 
etter. I told them it was a physical 
an psychical impossibility—they could 
ll bray in one tune; but to speak with 
Ine voice—why, that was not given to 


al E 
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dear ones himself. He doos not like 
the Bombay banias of today, entrust 
whole weal and wealth to the watch 
his and ward of hired Pathans whose 
fidelity like unto a hired house is but 
a precarious shelter, more precarious, 
a8 for its withdrawal not even a 
moment's notice is necessary. None 
who has not been Death’s Disciple is 
qualified to enter the academy of 
life. A worthless citizen he who 
dspends for his own safety on the 
vigilence and virility of others ! 


WICKIAN POINT OF VIEW 


(S. P. Kunyar.) 


Man by the wise Maker. My friends 
would not hear—they began to argue , 
and to lament the want of a united action. 
They said India would go to rack and ruin 
if we failed to speak and -act i one 
Suppose, they said, we had the 


man. 
direction of a government or of a 
military campaign in our hands, how 


would we faro. with our divided counsel ; 
one section saying—go this way and- 
another: saying—go that. way. With 
such leaders, would not the government 
and the army perish ? i - 


I was adamantine—firm as a rock—my 
answer was simple. No argument, I said 
could make. all men bray alike as: do i 
certain species .of th» brute kingdom. 
If you are Men you cannot bray. You 
can only speak, each in a different dialect, 
each his own gospel. India may perish, 
government, civil and military, may go to 
the dogs, but Man must obey his nature. - 
With his divinity, his conscience, his — 


"n 


- H 
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ideal, how can a man—if he bea Man 
inleed—how can a man give up his 
individuality and conseut to act en masse 
as one of the gross elements of Nature, 
air, water or land. Water is water all 
over the world and one ape is as good as 
another, but man—one is a saint, another a 
devil, a third a poet, a fourth a philosopher 
and so on. Infinite individuality. How 
beautiful! It ought to be a satisfaction 
to all right-minded men that the final 
verdict of the Congrass vindicated thig 
high claim, we Inlians have always put 
forward of being the only Men on the 
faco of the world. All others who do 
happen to act in union are only apes in 


human shape. We alone are mon, 
Englisimen may treat us as dogs. That 


is of no consequence. It iS our^own 
thouzhts thas will make or mar our lives. 
And we think ourselves as Gods and 
Divinities. Poor India, who cares for 
thee ? Thou art only of earth, earthy or 
achimera! We are divine souls. 


* % x* - í a 


' They say all religions lead to the same 
* goal. That is only a pious wish, a pious 
hope—not a fact. What is the goal ? 
Nirvan for some, Resurrection for others, 
Rebirth for still others. Even the one 
Supreme Being—the Lord of all—the 
Absolute—the Infinite—thoy cannot all 
identify. Some say He is One, some -say 
He is Three. Tosome He is Personal, 
to others He is Imperronrl. How beauti- 
ful, how great ! Out of all these porplexities 
one thing is certain :—that whatever other 
things in nature or above nature be—we 
are many—we are diverse—(that we can 
nob all agree)—that we cannot all be 
reduced. to one Individuality—Just think 


of all Humanity thinking alike and 
aching alike ! 
क, * $5 हैः x » 


" dem 
Love is the essence of all religions. 
Suppose we begin as an experiment, to 
Joye all. beings. All vices we eschew. 
Love only reigns in all our hearts. The 


“murderer, the thief, the rake, the wanton 
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Bie has 


all become godly people filled with a | 


passion to love each and all. 
of a morning and what more 
such reborn souls as to begin the day with 
warm tokens of love and brotherliness, 


We rig 0 


And we begin to kiss each other, 
We run to our neighbours and our 


neighbours come rushing in to us. There 
are 500 of them— mostly of the gentler 
sex. We kiss each other. Often it is a 
p»ng to tear ourselves from them, But 
there ars so many and we proceed ata 
faster pace—2or 3 to a minute. 
com3 the oll mən and the invalids from 
the neighbouring hospital. For a minute 


natural foy . 


Now | 


we pause—'ve are in doubt whether God | 


created kissing for old men 
doubt the wisdom of our new mode of 
l.fe—ut ib was momentary—our weakness 


too—wa - 


is gore—we return to our dusy—though_ 


we qucken and quicken still more— 
and when we finish it is already ten o’clock. 
Then there isa scramble as to who 
should cook the food—all proffer them- 
selves—all eager to save a brother's or 
a sisber’s trouble. This takes another 
hour of the day. The meal is ready and 
we sit downto it at 2P. M. But we 
remember our poor neighbours and ruu 
to see if their dinner be 
We find they havo not done with their 
kissing. .We are only too glad to invite 


also ready. 


them.to our homely fare—they come— | 
they are rather too many for their family - 
is large and—and—they rather somehow | 


(which is very unaccountable to, us)— 
eat large ineals. But we do not mind 
—an occasional absence of these heavy 
disease-producing meals is a good thing. 
Now it is high time for us to run to our 
fields, for we now all labour and | 
our bread with the sweat of our brow. 
We all go to plough the fields leaving our 
homes and our schools and our law courts 
and our shops and our manufactories 
deserted. The children are in high glee— 
they run riob—Oh, has not God created 
children for play ? The sick, the old are 
lying helpless, immersed in their miseries, 
they moan, they toss in their forlorn beds. 


Has not God intended old age for pain and 


suffering just to make people remembe 


f before they depart this life ? And as 
itis not possible for all people to be taught 
_ gqually, in music, Or law 07 medicine, or 
painting or arch:techurc or in any art or 
science, we have abolished these—nor do 
| wecare for luxuries in food or clothing 
30 that we chew our grains and go to 
our beds on tho bare ground -in darkness, 
for there are neither oils nor candles to 
be had for love or money. Such is the 
progress wo have made in our march to 
the new goal that within six mouths we 
= are back to the point from which our fore- 
_ fathers had started some ten thousand 
years ago—with this one exception 
that in order to abolish pain—also, our 
fore-fathers, poor souls could not make 
this discovery—yes, to abolish pain we 


_ have abolished thinking—we live in pure 
existence--undisturbed by racking thoughts 
of care and anxiety. It has taken mo 

along time to convey to you a short and 

imperfoes picture of the life we can lead 
by thinking and acting alike. But if 
you will shu5 your eyes and reflect a little 
you will find that a better and a comple- 
te picture of it is at the back of your 
sub-conscious mind. ‘Thus it was nob very 
long and nos very difficult for the assembled 

I80)) to discover that with all the kissing 

and cooking and labouring each for 

the other—our now Religion of love led 
to no Elysian fields but to a dreadly 

. wilderness—unromantic enough. No, No, 

— "Thinking alike aud acting in concert— 

these betoken Death—not Life. For 
Beauty and Life there must be diversity— 
the more the merrier —And we resolved 
to stand by our Indjviduality. 


* 


ee आहय क. 


i = 


Really how few poople have the imagi- 
mative mind! Life in India without the 
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zeal and pungency of English Rule would 
be insipid—not worth living—How sooth- 
ing to the heart of the uncouched milliong 
to see the Das and Nehru and the like 
who seemed to despise to walk on the 
earth, so puffed up they had become— 
rotting in goal—eating the very food of 
mehtar. O! British Government, Thou 
art mightier and juster than God Himself, 
Was not God unjust to give them so much 
woalth while so many of His creatures 
were starving ? Long live the Govern- 
ment that is more Bolshevik than 
Bolshevism itself! Das and Nehru and 
Lala and Gandhi, indeed all the peacocks of 
India have been justly humbled and made 
equal to the once despicable crow. This 
is real equality and thanks for it is due to 
the British Raj. Who made Christianity? 
Pilate, not Jesus. It was Pilate who made 
Jesus great. Thank Pilate for the 
crucifixion—but for which there would 
have been no Resurrection--no Christianity 
The British Government is doing nothing 
less. It is making India great. It is 
making History—creating an Epoch— 
fulfilling the very purpose of the Creator 
—viding to the beanty of His work 
This is Truo Religion. Are we wrong 
if we take our cue from such a Transesn- 
dental Source ? 


Ouc verdict is final. It is the Last 
word—of wisdom. . Do not agree. Do not 
act in concert. God has given each man 
४ new face—a separate voice. Why? 


' Read the moaning of that. Individuality 


that you are. Do not throw it away. 
India has rightly banished Unity once 
for all. Boware of those who ask you 
to join tho majority, and thus drown 
yourselves and the British too, for thati 
the meaning of Unity. 
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EDUCATION AND THE GURUKULAS. 


EDUCATION AND THE GURUXULAS 


(Bx SHANTI Dey.) 


What is the teaching in the Guru- 
kula? [s it preparing all boys to be 
Brahmans, or does it prepare, as is 
enjoined in Swami Dayanands 
teaching, for all four castes ? Tv be 
Brahmin, yes, that is ideal, ‘yet 
how many are ready for that high 
calling ? With little children at a 
very carly age one can see the different 
castes developing in their dispositicn. 
How ire the different temperaments 
provided for? It there a difference of 
training for varied activities? One 
cannot force nature, each individual has 
to grow in the place where he is.: An 
indifferent Brahman is of less value 
than a true Kshatriya. One of the 
interesting results of the Gandhi 
movement is that out of ib Kshatriyas 
are rising. They. cannot follow 
Gandhi to his height, but they realize 
responsibility and take their places. 
Even little children of four years 
‘standing by their father and seeing 
Bureaucratic methods of compulsion, 
although their father has Brahmin 
instincts, will suddenly say, “they 
shoot Gandhi's flag. That is wrong,” 
and later. they demand for such toys as 
pistol .and flag. For what reason? 
To shoot those who do wrong.’ This 
is quite opposed to Gandhi's teaching 
which is ‘only love can overcome 
hatred, and that they who take to 
the sword shall perish by the sword. 
Even the two-edged sword of the tong- 
ue sometimes, kills, for if one speaks 
of truth unless one is absolutely pure 
one’s own words burn and blister. 
Thus was it with Hzekial, when he 


spoke and he saw in his vision God 
purifying his mouth with coals of fire 
that he might be a fit messenger, 
Personally | do not want children to 
be taught to use pistols, for with know- 
ledge comes the desire to make use of 
the weapons. Thus do soldiers desire it 
and war comes. To make swords into 
plough-shears and hate into love, that 
is the mission, for Love is the fulfilling 
of the Law of Life,and hate must event- 
ually be cured by Love. The question 
is’Can one teach the child this all- 
important thing?’ Certainly in baby 
years an effort should be made to place 
only what is good before him and all 
teaching should be equal. I would not 
have killing in any shape or form 
shown to a child or let death be known, 
yet in India everything is open to the 
child. Life is bald, crude, ugly in its 
externals. Does that tend to make 
more poets? Do children live ina dream- 
world? We build all things with our 
mortal eyes.. Does the Gandhi child 
at once see the firm, strong will, which 
holds the shattered flag still facing 
probable death but not meeting death 
because of the Love-light in his eyes, 
while the Kshatriya cries. “I must 
shoot. It is wrong. I should protect." 


Why is it that the nations of the 
West have become so aggressive that 
even the Christian Church teaches war? 
Surely because of the lack of true 
Christian teaching. 


Every word we utter, every thought 
we think, is produced in our lives and 
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others—is sown into the uni- 
— versal. A nation has thus been produ- 

eed that bas carried Wars of the 
k for the protection of a sentimental 
idea, to make sacred a piece of land 
where a dead body was burried; tho 
body, nct the soul. 

The word of God was not kept holy 
"which clearly said “Love ye one another 
‘for Love is the fulfilling of the Law". 


| that of 


NE 


- “Resist not evil.” Why should you 
Ji "waste energy on evil when your business 


is to be good, for goodness is all-power- 
- ful and evil disappears before it. 


People say Mabatma Gandhis way 
is not successful. If all joined with 
him at once, the thing would be done 
No one can put the millions of India in 
“prison, and freedom lies inside a willing 
‘incarceration. "lo. limit one's desires 
iis to be happy, but most people desire 
:a8 the Western desires to rule and not 
'to be prevented ; to make wealth; not 


'logive up wealth; to hate and not 
dissatisfaction, 


‘love Fulfilment is 
‘they crave to go on even if they 


vomit and go back to the old lusts. 


Now how does this afiect our desire 
to teach the growing boy and girl ? 


‘ 4 - b 
cx there no fight but the one with 
Weapons ? 
Surely it is distinctly written in 
Vedic Scripture, to overcome Loves and 
Hates and War and Peace. 


How but by the powerful weapon of 
work, crafüwork, and the delightful 
arts, of which housebuilding is spoken 
of as part of warrior craft, and the 
making o fa garden, the desert may 
blossom as the Rose, 


| 
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A story was told me of an Assist- 
ant Commissioner, in -Africa who 
found a Way of Love, to plant a grass 
plot. A man cast out from his tribe 
and all people because of his theiving 
habits found refuge only in prison. 
The Assistant Commissioner was but a 
boy of twenty-one (fresh from sporting 
chances) but he used this man to bring 
little handfuls of grass and plant them 
blade by blade; he watered it also 
continuously and the man was bappy 
in the doing. . Each boy needs training 
which will teach him god-like things 
but all do not learn from books. 


The, Ancient Gurukules teck the 
Brahman at 7 years, the Kshattriya at 
9 years and the Vaisya at 2 years. 


Later they separated and went on to 
other Gurukulas to study as Brabman 
or as Kshattriya : the Vaisya having 
studied his father’s craft until le was 
twelve probably went home after 


having studied his Ged krowledge 


throught Sanskrit. 


For education ata younger age there 


were the parents or a school four 
miles from each village; a rich school 
fed the children, the poor one sent its 
children to beg of the parents. a 


Boys would be trained according to 
the boy's father's profession or trade 
unless the parent brought his boy to be 
made Brahman. 


The Gurukulas probably at the 
present time must find boys who are 
only Vaishyas although of Brahman 
parentage, but «their education 8 
suitable only to. the Brahman. At 
present many boys whose parents are 
not professed Aryas, just visit a pries 
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for a day or two and receive the 
thread having no knowledge of the 
Sanskrit. Every town and village 
needs its Gurukulas. Lhen at the later 
stage they could specialize. 


- In the present age is not the study of 
arm a little difficult ? For war is no 
longer that deliberate graceful thing 
taught in the Vedas, which is ainsa 


compared to the late war, which 
teaches world-destruction. To be 
neutral, pacifist, as Switzerland, 
i seems the only wise way. To compete 
| ILI 
| THE EDUCATION OF INDIAN 
B9 WOMEN. 


hus Phe Hindu Message in its issue 
for April 5, 923 :— 


In truth, various causes,chiefly economic, 
have operated n England to change the 
status of women in society. Even so re- 

` cently as a century—or a century and a half 
—back, women inthe west had a social 
status similar to that of our Indian women. 
It was the industrial revolution at the 
commencement of the Nineteenth Century 
that brought about their entrance into 
| social life. The production of food by 
j machinery in factories rendered it che- 
aper than woman. was able to produco it 

-aù home, and so led to the almost entire 

disuse of cooking at home and the purchase 
of food at restaurants and other places ‘of 
sale. The woman was able to utilise her 
leisure in various occupations, social and 
industrial, and to take her place constantly 
by her husband's side in various social 
pastimes. She has even become the rival 
and superseder of the male sex in many 
concerns of life. Moreover, the same growth 
‘of wholesale industry on a large scale has 


* 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED 


with such wild orgies of war as Europe 
indulges in would be futile. To lead 
the world in the way of Peace would 
be a nobler achievement, and more 
suitable to the dignity of ancient India 
and Vedic teachigs. 

Could one get on without police or 
soldier pr lawyer ? 

It presupposes the pure desire for 
good. the poverty and chastity of the 
Brahman and the elimination of the 
greed of the Vaishya and Shudra. Yet 
unless one builds the thought how shall 


the deed ever be ? 


enabled Europe to dump the rest of the 
world with the cheap products of machine- 
made industry. l'or carrying on this 
Satanic work of exploiting and ruining the 
people and lands which have not developed 
machine-made industry, women have been 
attracted to the taking up of factory labour 
by the offer of high wages.—and we raust 
not also forget that women are everywhere 
in the majority and also in the West, 
where there does not prevail a joint-family 
system to offer them protection without 
the need ot following a life of self-reliant 
activity to gain their livelihood. Besides, 
as we have pointed out previously, tho 
tendency inthe West is now-a-days for 
women to try. to avoid the trials of a 
married life and especially those of mat- 
ernity and the trouble of rearing children, 
and hence to detest home life. This is 
chiefly due to the Western system and 
ideals of female education and female labour. 
The social system 
hate the life of the home and the res- 
ponsibilities arising from marriage and 
maternity is certainly, in our view, not 
only unsound, but unnatural. Mr. and 
Mrs. Whetham, in their joint work on 
“The family and the nation " say well 
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å 


" 


mot. 


|. considering ops | physiology and 
sycholozy of tho race, it searns clear that 
the stock of human life, our most valuable 
national 83३505, must, as in every sound 
economic system, be divided into two parts 


| representing capital and income. Men 
| reprosent tho income, to be used and 


spent freely by each succeeding generation 
äs need arises. Women must by con- 
sidered as capital to bo spent sparingly 
inthe present, tobo husbanded carefully 
for the future. * Women are, thus the 
Conservers of the safety and strength, of 
the human raco and of the socioties now 
— existing on the globe. Hence, we should 
hold in high esteem those skilled and ess- 


ential womanly duties on the proper 
performance of which the order, health 
— Cleanliness and comfort of the home 
depends. The samo authors say :—* It 


cannot be doubted that the quiet home life 
i necessary for the right birth and manage- 
= ment ofa large family is incompatible 
With many external activities, and with 
the gratification of a desire to seek 
an apparently larger sphere of im- 
Mediate work and influence in social 
industrial, and political life. " Hence for 
both married and unmarried women in 
the West, the education now given, while 
| it fits them to attain a position of indu- 
:strial independence and to gain the pub- 
f licity and fame arising from the pursuit 
‘of the wider interests, national and 
imperial, of active public life, also makes 
them unfit for the successful performance 
of true womenly duties and unwilling to 
undertake * the necessary and wholesome 
- restrictions and responsibilities of normal 
Marriage and motherhood. ” The Whet- 
| hams also point out that “in towns and 
areas where many women are 
employed in manual labour, such as places 
where textile industries are carried on. 
he birth-rate is abnormally low, *—that 
a direct co-relation can be traced between 
be freedom of women from industrial 
[occupations and the number of children 
they  roduce,”—That “ the absence 
fof the mother from the home is to be 
eplored. Employment that takes her 
way should be discouraged by every 
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means jn our power.” it is thus 
necessary that the home life of Indian 


be preserved, and that no 
be encouraged simply 
because they have been adopted in the 
West. We must never forget that the 
force of emotion is the strong point in | 
the feminine nature, and that it is the 
capacity for giving affectionate and self- 
sacrificing service flowing from that source 
that makes the proper sphere of feraale 


women should 
changes- should 


influence. The rough strength of man 
and -his love of triumph in an 
atmosphere of conflict makes him fight 


like aloin in various external activities. 
Hence, when he comes home, he eagerly 
hankers after the peace and comfort which 
womans’s patient care and loving tender- 
ness, provides for him there. In the 
home, she exercises her freedom and 
authority in the fullest extent; in tho 
home her natural quickness to receive impr- 
essions and her acute intelligence can have 
full scope in the pursuit of various avo- 
cations sometimes profitable or involving 
only the mechanical drudgery of routine, 
but often requirieg circumspection and 
knowledge of domestic economy and occ- 
asionally also the exercise of cultivated 


aesthetic tastes and accomplishments of . 


diverse kinds. It would be sheer folly to 
unsex her by removing her from the sphere 
where she finds full scope for her varied 
excellenees of nature and training and 
where she can enjoy eyery legitimate desire 
for freedom without coming into contact 
with the license or even the ferocity which 
characterises the scenes where men haye 
their lots cast and achieve their legitimate 
triumphs in an atmosphere of strenuous 
rivalry and contention. By her introduc- 
tion into the arena of strife, whether it be the 
forum, the senate, the market place, or the 
platform, she can only learn how to per- 
vert her charming natural instincts of soft 
civility and dignified modesty of behaviour, 
and become an inferior and unattractive 
type of the masculine nature which she 
will learn to imitate, and thereby the 
home will cease to be what it is,—the 
haven of peace for both man and wo- 


man that it is now, 


TELA Re ns ST 


——————HA 


E CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. न 


We shall only state what arc—and 
what should be—the general lines on which 
we must determine the system that we 
have to adopt and carry oub in all its 
details, if we want to prevent the further 
‘degeneracy of our Indian womanhood. 
| In the frst place, women’s education must 
= — be confined tothe Vernaculars. ‘There is 
an idea abroad—and it prevails chiefly 
j among Wuropeans—that the very fact 

that there are somany vernaculars pro- 


j vailing in the land gives our society the 
| stamp ofa semi-civilised culture. Not- 
hing can be more absurd. Our Verna- 


culars are not to be «regarded as rude 
j and uncultivated specimens of what are 
known as patoins, hke the Irish, Boer, or 
| Welsh which are purely spoken dialects 
and haye no classical or literary models 
| - which are worth preserving for ever 
= . among the famous treasures of our race: 
f As the days pass, we sco how their in- 
i herent powers of development and cx- 
f pression are being brought out in full 
| and that all the knowledge of the modern 
world can be communicated through 
them in elegent and expressive language 
and in a style which will be understood 
by all, whether highly cultured or not, 
and understood, too, ina manner which 
will appeal to human hearts, and without 
producing the senso and impression of 
being a strange jargon imported frorn 
abroad and forced down unwilling throats 
and on unwilling earsby the fiat of an 
authority which they cannot set aside or 
contro]. In the second place, the education 
must be religious, with a curriculum in 
; which the Sanskrit sources of our religion 
must playa large and decisive part. Wo 
must have again in our households women 
of the classical type—like the Maitroyis, 
Sakuntalas, and Damayantis of old, like 
tho Ranis Ahalya Bai and Bhavanis of 
the mediaeval age—ruling there with 
Influence and dignity as the equals and 
even the superiors of men inall that 
contributes to happiness and ruling, 
too, by their sweetres, tenderness, and 
powers of loying persuasion and spiritual 
purity, We do not want in India women 
of the type so much admired in the 


| 
क 


West’ who traverse half a dozen contine. 
nts in half as many months, who shriek 
about all sorts of topics ranging from 
marriage to mysticism, from heaven to 
hell and from pottery to politics ona 
thousand platforms, and who fight sh- 
ouider to shoulder. with men in every 
arena of hfe, business, and strife. We 
do vot want also the educated“ blue— 
stocking " and the “ sweet girl graduates ” 
trained in Colleges of the type which have 
converted our men into the disgusting 
typos of denationalisation which abound 
everywhere af tho present day and which 
have become a byword among all true 
Hindus who can still appreciate their 
rich inheritance of character, culture and 
civilisation. In the third. place, our | 
women must be trained in all the kinds 
of knowledge needed to enable them not 
only to pass a portion of their time ix 
useful domestic occupation and industrd 
but also to keep the homes healthy and 
comely and train children and rear them 
properly, and so they inust be taught the 
elements of sanitary science and sexual 
physiology, cookery, sewing and knitting, 
needlework and cmbroidery, and lastly, 
drawing and painting. In short, our view 
is that the education of. Indian women 
must bo such as to let her continuo 
what she has always been,—the custodian 
of our ancient religion and timehououred 
customs and acharas, and the determined 
opponent cf all revolutionary modes of 
conduct which will only lead to social 
corruption and decay. Iù is better that 
our women, have no education than have 
an education which will lead to the 
westernisation cf our society and civilis- - 
ation. Swami Vivekananda has well 
said:—'Irdia will rever be Europe until 
she dies." To educate Hindu women on 
Western principles of social equality with 
men or of them so-called social eman- 
cipation without any of the restrictions 
which, as some people erroreously think 
would hinder their full freedom of deve: | 
lopment but which really help to preserve 
their modesty: and purity and charm, 
would simply amount to the practical 
destruction of all our ancjent national 
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|. e hybridisation of all Indian 
racos, and ultimately to the death of the 
Smatana Dharma and the disappearance 


of all ifs spiritual methods and aims 
| from the face of the globe. 
; SHORTHAND IN ANCIENT 


INDIA. 


Rao Sahib R. Krishna Rao Bhonsle 
| M. R. S; writes to the Nation :— 


The third and last Madura Tamil 
Sangam (Academy—about A. D. ॥00) 
consisted of forty ninesyndics, the revered 
Pro-President having been Nakkirar—a 
poet critic. The syndics sat in judgment 
Over the literary productions of the poet 
Who submitted them to Academy. for its 
impramatur.. Though the Pro. President 
was thoroughly independent in his opinion 
of mon and books, yet he and his colleagues 
who were both to recognise merit, refused 
recognition adopting a dodge; when an 
Original poem was presented before the 
Academy for approval they produced a 
copy of the same poem—to tho’ utter 
surprise of the poet who had composed 
it—and said that the poem was not origi- 
nal, as they already had it in their library! 
How was the trick played by them? 
There were reporters to Sangam; they 
had their seats behind the syndic members 
on a.lower level and were hidden from 
the view of the spectators.. These trained 
reporters took down the stanzas verbatim- 
~ et-literatim as they were recited; they 
transcribed them into longhand and put 
them in Ce order and handed thom. 
to the syndics. The latter showed this 
plagiarised copy of the poem and 
dismissed the learned poet who had come 
there with his original for imprimatur, and 
also dubbed him a plagiarist in addition ! 
The unfortunate poet was taken and 
many wore the victims to this fraud. 
This went on until the Poet and Saint 
Idaikadar went to theSangam accompanied 
by the immortal Weaver-Poet Thiruvailu- 
ver (author of Kural) and his sister the 
great Poetess Auvai, Idaikadar who had 


Mer 
TEC Re 


x 
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suspected the trick of tho academicians, 
composed a Tamil poem ( ‘‘Oosi-murri ” ) 
the stanzas of which contained onomato- 
poeic words—words which represented 
the cries of birds and beasts. He recited 
the poem in the presence of the syndics of 
the Sangam. The sharp pointed stylus 
of the reporters could not take down tho 
strange- stanzas of the novel poem, 
Thus Idaikadar managed to frustrate 
their attempt and put down the haughty 
and arrant academicians. 


It must be admitted that it should 
have been physically impossible for the 
reporters of the Sangam to take down 
ipsissima  verba—without the aid of 
Shorthand—all the stanzas repeated by 
a number of poets. for a length of time. 
When ,vérnancular Shorthand (a subject 
in the scheme of the Madras Government 
Technical Examination) not only in 
Tamil, but also in Telugu, Malayalam 
and Kanarese is a reality now, it must 
have been possible in days gone by. 
Nothing is new under the Sun. What 
the kind of “Shorthand” was of the Sangam 
reporters, I am unable to say, but. there 
was a Tamil equivalent for *Phonograph- 
er.” I remember Pro. M. S. Parnalingam 
Pillai of the S.P.G. College, Trichinopoly 
while discoursing on '*Oosi-murri" before 
the present Madura Tamil Sangam, read 

,& few stanzas from it and showed how 
Idaikadar succeeded in his .attempt to 
outwit the members of the old Sangam 
who were guilty of literary thefts. This 
poem is quoted inthe commentary to 
«Karikai" a great work on Tamil Prosody 
and also in the commentary to Tholkapp- 
jam by . Nacchimarkiniyar the greatest 
of commentators. Through the 
courtesy of Pandit C. R. Namasivaya 
Mudaliar, Lecturer, Queen Mary's College, 
Madras, I have been able to read-this rare 
poem. (in manuscript in his possession) 
containing 54 stanzas, It is interesting to 
note that the Tamilequivalent for tho 
word phonographer as givenin the com- 
mentary to the poem by Arrai Payilan, is 
“oliyeluthalan” (oli—sound; yelutha— 
letter; alan — writer) The poem was namdo 
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*Qosi —murri" (oosi—stylus; murri-— broa- 
king), because tho oliyeluthan’s stylus 
(00s) failed in the performance, 

" कू 4 


; INDIGENOUS DRUGS. 
A PLEA ron RESEARCH. 


In the Indian Medical Record 
appears a highly interesting thesis 
on Indigenous Drugs, written by Major 
Chopra I. M. 8., and Dr. B. N. Ghoshe, 
and read at a meeting of the Medical 
Section of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. We cull the following extracts 
from it for the benefit of the readers of 
the Vedic Magazine :— 


Research on indigenous drugs should be 
undertaken with three main objects in 
view :— 


@) To make India self-supporting, by 
enabling her to utilize the drugs pro- 
duced in the country, and by manufactur- 
ing them into a suitable form for adminis- 
tration. 


(2). To discover remedies from the 
Claims of Ayurvedic, Tibbi and other 
sources so as to be employed by the ex- 
ponents of the Western medicine, 


(8) To discover the means of effecting 
economy so that these remedies can come 
within the means of the great masses in 
India. i 

The first proposition is likely to lead 


to great results because a large number. 


of drugs which grow in this country ate 
known both to the Eastern and Western 
medicine and the properties and action in 
many cases are not unknown: The research 
here might with advantage be diverted 
into two main channels. Firstly, 
there are many drugs of established 
therapeutic . value which aro in 
in the pharmacopoias of different coun- 
tries. The majority of these grow 
wild in great abundance in many parts 
of India and a certain number are 
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even cultivated. Some of these are collected 
and exported though an infinitesimal 
fraction . of the quantity produced, 
to foreign countries, and come back 
to us in the form of standardised 
pharmaceutical preparations and active 
principles in pure condition, pro- 
bably at a price a hundredfold of the 
original crude produc. A host of 
others grow mature and eventually dio 
without being put to any use whatsoever. 
There are numerous examples but a few 
will suffice to illustrate the possibilities 
of their development. 
SCOPE ron RESEARCH. 

(ii) Secondly, a large number of plants 
grow in India which though not exactly 
the same, have similar 
actions resembling the imported and often 
expensive remedies, and would form excel- 
lent substitutes. That such drugs exist 
is well known, but since no effort has been 
made to work out their medicinal proper- 
ties on, scientific lines, or to confirm tho 
work already done, there is a great deal 
of uncertainty about their action. Un- 
less thisis worked out it can hardly be 
expected that they will be taken into use 
by the profession, in place of more certain 
and tried remedies. We will give a few 


examples of these drugs to emphasize 
our statement. Artemasia maritima 


ध Kirmani or Kirmala " grows abundantly 
in the high altitudes of Himalayas. A 
powder made from the dried flowers is an 
excellent substitute for the expensive 
Santonin and has been tried lastly in 
Madras with success. The corn of 
‘Colchicum Luteum’ (Suranjan) from 
Kashmir closoly resembles the official C. 
Autumnale in composition. The roots of 
‘Gentian Kurroo’ (Kurki) of which several 
species grow in the Himalayas contain 
the same principles, gentianic acid and 
pectin as the imported European root and 


might with advantage be employed. 
‘Claviceps purpurea’ grow on the crust of 
wheat and has properties resembling 
ergot. ‘Coptis Testa’ (tita) from Assam 


contains the ‘Alkaloids berberine and is 
a bitter tonic resembling calumba in its 
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properties and... 


P. and ‘picrasina  quasssiodois' 
७ (bharangi) from Malabar, both contain 
a bittor principle similar to  quassia. 
| Hemidesinus indicus’ or the Indian 
Sarasaparilla (anantamul) from Northern 
India and Deccan has all the medicinal 
values of this latter drug. The seeds of 
Ipomoea hedracea’ (kala dana) and I 
turpethum dhud or tarbup contain the 
 resinous principles Jalapin and convolvulin 
pend are as active as the official ipomaea 
purga, the ordinary jalap. This plant is 
- not only found wild everywhere, but is also 
‘cultivated in some parts of India, 
‘Menthaarvensis’ (Pudinah) and M. Sylves- 
tris from the temperate Himalayan region 
yield an essential oil of good quality 
‘Similar to peppermint oil imported in 
large quantities from China and Japan. 
Several species of . blumea_ especially 
B. balsamifera and B. densflora which are 
plentiful in the Himalayas and are also 
found all over the peninsula yield a 
‘stearoptiu identical tocamphor imported 
from Japan. Several medicinally 
activo species of strophanthus are 
indigenous to tropical India. 


i a 


growing in the western and southern regi- 
ons of India is said to have the properties 
of ipecacuanha, ‘withauia coagulans’ 
(ashvaganda or punir) from the Punjab and 
Sindh has the power of coagulating milk 
similar to the ferment rennet. ‘Carica 
papaya’ (pepiya is a common object in 
Indian gardens and yields a valuabe fer- 
ment papain like tryptin in action. The 
| leaves contain curpaine an alkaloid having 
a digtalis like action. ‘Mylabris chico- 
riteleni fly) abounds in certain parts of 
Northern India and Kashmir, and has as 
good blistering properties as the Spanish 
fly -nd at less than a third of the price. 


t ४ i 5 Biz 
- 'Naregamia! ‘alata’ (tinpni or plitivel) 
| 


The only way in which drugs can be 
cheapened and brought within the moans 
f masses is to utilise the action: of the 

products and substitute them for 
expensive drugs of Western 


more 
nedicine. In our opinion this can be 
q?ne by encouraging the: production, 
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collection and manufacture of indigenous 
drugs, and their pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions in a systematic manner by (a) 
producing locally (b) substituting equally 
potent drugs for the imported drugs. 
We have already referred to both classes of 
these remedies and the possibilities of their 
development. Their active principles 
can be isolated and standardised prepara- 
tions like tinctures, extracts, powder, etc. 
can be made without difficulty by the 
help ofa properly equipped laboratory 
and inexpensive apparatus. If this can be 


' done we will not only save the sea-born 


freight but there will be an enormous 
reduction in the cost of manufacture, 
owing to cheapness of labour. Tea dust 
from India and Ceylon is at present 
exported to South America at a nominal 
price and comes back to us as caffeine. 
Similarly nux-vomica, belladonna, datura, 
stramonium, castor Oil seed and oil are 
all taken thousands of miles away for 
manufacturing refined products. This is 
not at present done in India. There is 
no reason against it provided research 
on the drugs is properly organised and 
botanists, pharmacologists and clinicians 
co-operate with each other. The medical 


store TO at the instance of the 
Indigenous rugs Committee made 


pharmaceutical preparations of the well- 
known crude offical remedies which are 
indigenous to this country and issued 
them for trials to the dispensaries and 
hospitals with encouraging results. Somo 
of the local firms in Calcutta have also 
taken up the manufacture of tinctures 
and extracts from some Ayurvedic and 
Tibbi remedies, but as these have not 
been properly investigated as regards 
their pharmacological actions, their use 
is limited amongst the profession. The 
whole of this subject should be looked 
at from the.scientific as well as business 
point of view. 


THE FALL OF INDIAN MUSIC. 


Indian Music is to-day fallen on 
evil days. Why?  Tnese are th 


ES 
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causes found by. M. S. Ramaswamy 
Aiyar and stated in a contribution 
to the Hindustan Review :— 


9. What is the cause of the downfall, 
of Indian music? Itis threefold, viz., 
I. the Jainic Puritanism, in ancient 
times, 
9, the Islamic Puritanism, in medi- 
eval times, 


and 8. the Bureaucratic Sterility, in 
r modern times. 
The first two causes were short- 


lived; and when they were removed, 
music resumed its usual course, though 
not with its pristine glory. But when the 
modorn times gaye us, as though perma- 
nently, a most unnatural system of 
education, calculated to manufacture 
westernised and overfed aristocracy on 
the one hand and hybrid and underfed 
middle class on the other, chill penury 
was made to stare in the face of famished 
masses. In the case of most of the landed 
aristocracy, false ideals and tastes led— 
rather misled—them to have recourse to 
French palaces with American fittings, 
gorgeous gramophones or mechanical 
pianofortes, all under the presidency of 
Colonial ladies, The whole of their con- 
versation now generally ruus upon “high 
life with pictures, Shakespeare and tho 
musical glasses.” Never does it occur to 
them *the Roman music, as such, did not 
show its head up, because tho luxury- 
loving Romans were easily satisfied with 
the music of the Greek slaves. Mommsen, 
for instance, observes: “ Music passed 
over from Hellas to Rome, only to enhance 
the decoration of luxury.” Gibbon is 
more precise when he writes: “The 
libraries were secluded, like dreary 
—gepulehres, from the light of day; but 
the harmony of vocal and instrumental 
music was incessantly repeated in the 
palaces of Rome, where t^e sound was 
preferred to the sense and care of the 
body to that of the mind.” 


The fatal. taste for everything 
western has infected the hybrid, underfed 
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middle class too. Dr. Ananda X, 
Coomaraswamy graphically described 
the position thus: “Speak to the 


ordinary graduate of an Indian University 
of the ideals of the Mahabharata-—he 
will hasten to display his knowledge of 
Shakespeare ; talk to him of religious 
philosophy — you find that he is an atheist 
of the crude type common in Europea 
generation ago; tall to him of Indian 
music—he will produce a gramophone 
or a harmonium and inflict upon you one 
or both ; talk to him of Indian dress or 
jewellery—he will tell you that they are - 
uncivilised and barbaric; talk to him of ` 
Indian art—it is news to him that such 
a thing exists; ask him. to translate for 
you a letter written in his own mother- 
tongue—he does not know it. He js— 
indeed a stranger in his own land and 
(what is worse !) feels proud to be hido- 
bound in that impervious skin of self-satis- 
faction which enabled that most pompous 
and self-important philistine Lord 
Macaulay, to believe that a single shelf 
of a good European Library was worth 
all the literature of India, Arabia and 
Persia,"—an ill-conceived judgment 
happily reversed to-day by tho appellato 
Court of Fact. The remarks of the Doctor 
on Music are—I emphatically assert—of 
universal application throughout India. 


Our present mania for the European 
gramophones, pianos and harmoniums, 


even Europeans, not to speak of our kith 
and kin, deeply lament. Mr. Clements 
of the Bombay Civil Service, who has made 
a special study of Indian Music, entertains 
no clemency whatsoever for piano or 
harmoniums but positively hates them 
and observes: ‘Whoever advocates the | 
use of tempered instruments is quite 
unaware of their utter inadequacy to 
give any idea of Indian intonation.” 


‘Another ‘careful European student of ` 
Indian music, Mr. Fox Strangways, was 
struck with the strange ways wherein the 
Indians admired and adopted the western 
instruments and indignantly remarked: 
“If the Rulers of Native States realised 
what a death-blow they were dealing at 


E 


_ | —— 


Own art by supporting or even 
-— E. a brassband ; if the clerk in a 
mee urornmont Office, understood the indigni- 
शा he was pusting cna song by buying 
F: he gramophoue which grinds it out to 
im after his day's labour 9 HGS 
Muhammadan singer knew that the 
Hiaemoniun with which he accompanies 
Jas ruiniug his chief asset, his musical 
‘mar; if the girl who learns the pianoforte 
Would see that all the progress she made 
E 8 8070 stop towards her own denation- 
. Hlisation ;—they would pause before 

ii such. sacrilegious hands on 


[- 


= 


=. ley laid 
— 2aragswathi.”’ 


THE REMEDY. 
And the remedy ? The same writer 
Continues :— 

Be the causes of the downfall of our 
usie what thoy may—can we now 
resuscitate it? That is the question we 
Qro now vitally concerned with. Ivery- 

Where we seo unmistakable signs of 
fawakening- in our country. We aro on 
ithe threshold ofa new era. The Indian 
lPolitician is abroad. He has found out 
{that the Goddess of Music has not been 
clipped of her wings but only hurled into a 
‘deep pit which her three great oppressors 
‘viz. grinding poverty, godless education, 
sand appalling ignorance revengefully guard 
‘and prevent her escape. He has determined 
to drive those oppressors and see the 
goddess once again emerge out with her 
wide-spread wings and shine in all her 
radiant glory. But, be it noted, that 
Nations are made more by artists and 
poets than by politicians and that, if the 
2 contribute to sustenance, strength 
and growth of a nation, the latter take 
upon themselves tho duty of warding off 
the weeds that would otherwise tend to 
sbunt its growth. “To many persons: it 
may seem increditable that the consistence 
of Japan's. statesmanship and strategy, the 
far reach of her military plans, the splendid 
qualities of her soldiers and sailors, the 
steadiness of nerve, the accuracy of aim, the 
coolness of advance, the deadliness of attack, 
‘pho solf-immolation of regimonts at tho 


I 
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word of command—are not unconnected 
with the fact that she alone among living 
nations has a truly national art, that her 
senses are refined and her taste fastidious 
and that even her poor men love beauty 
and seoe their pleasure amongst flowers. 
This is a hard saying, bu& the truth is 
even so." 


Leaving then to the politicians the 
hard task of warding off the weeds of 
godless education and grinding poverty, 
not unaccompanied by appalling ignorance 
the Indian Artists must feel ıt a sacred 
duty that they should, at this juncture, 
come out with Books on Music, knit tho 
theory and practice thereof together and 
seo that the finest of the fine arts once 
again rises to the pinnacle of her glory. 
Do you entertain any doubt regarding the 
efficacy of timely-written books? You 
will do well to remember that Rousseau’s 
Social Contract produced a political 
revolution in France ; Burke's Reflections 
on the French Revolution ; an economical 
revolution in England ; and Krishna's 
Bhagavad Gita, a spiritual revolution in 
India. Hence a timely-written Treatise 
on Indian Music will, I dare say, produce. 
a Musical Revolution in our country. 
The time is nowripe. As I said, the 
Indian politician is abroad, and he wil 
ero long drive out all the obstacles to the 
free growth of our music. Meanwhile tho 
Indian artists, I repeat once again, should 
on Music. Ara 


come out with Books 

such artists wanting in our country ? 
Surely not. Only they, like Haridas 
Swami of  Brindavan, require a little 
goading, in connection wherewith there: 


hangs a tale. 


A SAYING OF AMENEMAPT 


The Indian Messenger takes from 
the Inquirer the following quotation 
from Amenemapt,'the wise man of 
Egypt : ८ 

“Leavo the wicked man to the hand of 
God, for it may be God's will to show 
him further mercy, : 


| 
| 
| 


— 


| 
| 


f 
- 
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— Pay good heed to God Almighty; better 


are six fect of ground which God hath 
given thes than 5,000 fect obtained by 
fraud, 

Say nos that ovil is not permitted, 
whilst thou thyself art stirring up strife. 

If evil apportained to God, he would 
stamp it with the seal of his blessing. 

Though the tongue of a man steers the 
boat, it is God who is the captain thereof. 

Truth is the porter of God. 

Though a man prepares the straw for 
building his house, God is the architect. 
It is he who throws down and builds up. 


Lio not in bed whilst the dawn is break- 
ing; the dawn and break of day, to what 
can they be compared (for beauty) ? The 
man who knows not the dawn, to what 
can he be compared ?” 


THE ARYAN INVASION A POLI- 
TICAL MYTH. 


Foreign historians of India, and in 
their imitation, their Indian pupils as 
well, whose knowledge of history is 
derived from their credulous belief in 
the unerring accuracy of the Europ- 
lan savants ‘research, have till now 
been endeavouring to make out that the 
Indian inhabitants of India have been 
foriegners here in some very distant 
past. Aryans, they say, came from 
the North-West, as later came Turks 
and Afgans. Very whimsical argu- 
ments and evidences are adduced to 
prove this, to them, a well-established 
fact of history. The following, there- 
fore, appearing in a leaderette in The 
Indian Social Reformer for April 28, 
will be read with interest by those who 
have never accepted the statements of 
the so-called savants of Europe at 


— their face value :— . 


. “The Aryan invasion” theory which has 
hypnotised oven some of our shrewdest 
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thinkers and which more than any other 
is vesponsible for perverted and debilita- 
ting views of Indian history, is only now 
beginning to be seriously questioned. Jew 
Indians have ventured to doubt the theory 
though it is one without any support ‘in 


and indeed, totally opposed to Indian 
tradition. Some daring spirits here and 


there have hinted that the theory could 
not be true, but these were regarded as 
reactionaries ` who were inspired by a 
perverse patriotismto go against what 
was considered to be an established fact of 
history. An English scholar, Mr. F, E. 
Pargiter, a retired member of. the Indian 
Civil Service and a late judge of Calcutta 
High Court, has recently entered the list 
boldly claiming for Indian tradition z 
higher authority than for the conclusion 
of Europoan Orientalists. My. Pargiter 
has anaylised the «evidence adduced in 
favour of the ** Aryans’ invasion" from the 
North west, with his trained judicial mind 
and his conclusion is that all the evidence 
points to an emigration from India and 
not an immigration into India through 
the North-Western passes. Mr. Pargiter 
writes :— 


Indian tradition knows nothing of 
any Aila or Aryan invasion of India 
from Afghanistan, nor of any gradual ad- 
vance from thence eastwards. On the 
other hand it distinctly asserts there was 
an Alia outflow of tbe  Druhyus 
through the North-West into the count- 
ries beyond, where they founded various 
kingdoms and so introduced their own 
Indian religion among those nations. 

This theory explains every fact which 
the “Aryan invasion " theory was invented 
to explain, and it has the gret recommend- 
ation in its favour, that it is entirely con- 
sonant with Indian tradition. In Lessing’s 
noble play ** Nathan the Wise" the impor- 
tance to a people of their own traditions 
is very tersely indicated. Saladin asks 
Nathan how a man of his calibre can be 
content to follow the faith of his fore- 
fathers unmindful of the lessons of history. 
Nathan rejoins by asking: ‘ What is 
history ?” History too must be 8868 * 
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j m brusb—is it not? Why should he 
than) ^ assume that his forefathers 
y liberately handed down false history to 
deceive their descendants ? What are the 
lets which the “ Aryan invasion " theory 
"sintended to explain? "There is only 
(ene namely, the similarities between 
Sanskrit and Creek and Lattin. Max 
| Muller's generalisations from language 
torace were proved even in his own life- 
ime to bo uatenable. Many races speak 
languages which their forefathers did nob 
| speak. In the competition between langu- 
| 38803, the one which as Mr. Phiroze Sethna 
| mrealistically phrased it last week in the 
| Bombay Municipal Corporation, has the 
$ longest mileage and the largest rolling- 
[sstock, gets the better of its competitors. 
Wor proof of this we need not go beyond 
7 udia. Against this single fact there are 
several others which only an emigration 
outward from India can satisfactorily ex- 


plain. 


l 


Another point of national interest 
thas veference to our Parsi countrymen, 
E ‘he current theory, based upon that of an 
J-Aryan invasion from the north-west, is 
tthat the ancestors of the Parsis and tho 
[Brahmins lived together in Iran for some 
|: nturies and then quarelled over certain 
88008] questions and that the ancestors of 
‘ithe Hindus moved southward and settled 
‘down in India. Tho implicit acceptance 
f Which this theory enjoyed was shaken by 
"ihe discovery in I907 of an inscription in 
Asia Minor in which tho names of the 
Vedic deities, Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and 
Nasatya occur. The inscription records a 
treaty between a Hittite king and a king 
jo the Mitanni found at Bogkeni. The 
[dite of the treaty has been fixed reliable 
bout I,400 B.C. Who were these Mit- 
ani who worshipped Indra, Mitra and 
aruna, and how and when and why did 
hey go to Asia Minor ? European scho- 
hrs have been rather hard put to reconcile 
he presence of Vedic worshippers in Asia 
linor in [40)() B. C. with their theories of 
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tion of this js afforded by the Indian 
tradition of the outspread of the Druhyus 
à branch of the Ailas—boeyond the north- 
west of India in about L600 B. C. He goes 
on to suggest that the Iranians themselves 
may have been an offshoot frora India for, 
he remarks, the outspread from India can 
not only account for the existence of God 
with Indian names but may also have 
lod to the genesis of the Iranians. One 
of the first Indian scholars to throw doubt 
on the accepted theory of an “Aryrn inva- 
sion" was Professor P. T.  Sirinivasa 
Iyenger, now of St. Joseph's College, 
Trichinopoly. His bright little book 
on “Life in India in the Age of 
the Mantras’ opened a new era in Indian 
scholarship. After a long interval, he 
has produced a “History of India" which, 
especially for the early Hindu period is 
better than any other book of similar 
scope and size that we have come across. 
Mr. Iyengar adopts’ Mr. Pargiter’s 
conclusions-and suggests that the fire-cult 
taken to Bahlika (Bactaria) by Indian 
emigrants was, in later time, modified by 
the reformer, Zarathustra. “This Aria 
cult” he writes, “flourished in Persia for 
3,000 years and was then brought by 
the Parsis to India, which gladly gave 
refuge to its ancient  step-child." We 
have never been able to believe in the 


legend that the Parsis Pilgrim Fathers - 


did not know where they were going 
when they launched their Mayflower 
at the time of the Mohammadan invasion 
of Persia. 


PARDA IN ISLAM 


Prof. A. M. Maulvi, in a contribution 
of his to a recent issue of The Indian 
Social Reformer, has the following 
remarks as regards parda, as sanctioned 
in Islam :— 


«Toll Muslim women: cast not indiscreet 
glances on the opposite sex, preserve 
chastity, cast aveil on your breust and 
expose not your ornaments to non-Muslims 
i, e, persons other than your husbands, 
fathers, brothers etc,” 


e 


IIT 


उक 


The last verse is the nucleus of purdah 
system in Islam whichl wish to discuss 
at length later on. One can easily soe that 
non-ex posure of one's ornaments bo strang- 
ors js nos an end in itself but only a 
means towards an end, which is chastity. 
There is no need of observing the purdah 

` system if if cannot give a sufficient guaran- 
tee for chastity on the-other hand, if 
chastity could be enforced by moral educa- 
tion or any other moans without having 
recourse to the system of seclusion, 
nothing would be more absurd than shun- 
ning such measures on the ground that they 
interfere with the purdah. 


The Muslims of the past could boast of 
innumerable women scholars of Nazhun's 
type who shed an ineflaceable Justre on 
the land of her birth by distinguishing 
herself in history and literature ; and 
Zeinab and Hamda the daughter of a 
bookseller who were both excellent poe- 
tesses and thoroughly versed in all branches 
of science and literature. It is said that 
the love of learning brought these sisters 
into the company of scholars with whom 
they mixed on perfect terms of equality 
with great composure and dignity, and 
nobody could accuse them of forgetting 
the rules of their sex. 


- Among the Arabs womon were and 
aro still free. Among the republican 


“Muslims the women moved freely in pub- 
lic, attended to the sermons of the Caliphs 
and the lectures delivered by Ali, Ibn 
Abbas and others. In Turkey women do 
put on light comfortable veils unlike the 
suffocating veils used by Indian Muslim 
women, and they move about with per- 
fect freedom and are not immured for 
ever. Tho system of perfect seclusion in 
vogue among the Indian Mahomedans 
is not the outcome of tho precepts of 
Islam which is one of the most democratic 
creods existing in the world, but one of the 
evil consequences of the rai$rule of some 
of tho: voluptuous Moghul kings who were 
never ashamed to multiply their harem 
¿by marrying any girl who was reported 
to bo unusually handsome. Evon a popu. 


. è 
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ruler like Akbar was not free froin 
vice. Having hundreds of wives and 
being naturally jealous of them, theso 
rulers never trusted choir wives, kept 
them always under lock and key, guarded 
them with greater care th n thoir trea- 
sures and thus set a bad example to their 
coreligionists who were mostly fresh con-- 
veris and were bound to imitate their 
rulers and look upon thom as perfect 
models of Islam. 


lar 
this 


POLYGAMY AS SPOKEN OF IN THE KORAN 

As regard polygamy, the learned 
professor writes as follows :— 

Again, with regard to polygamy the 
non-Muslims are of opinion that C 
has degraded woman and has deprivet 
her of her legitimate place and function 
in social life by inculeating polygamy. It 


is a mistake to suppose that polygamy 
took its birth in Islam and that all the 
Muslims are polygamists. It existed 


much betore Islam, and the pre-Islamic 
Arabs, the Chinese and the.Persians were 
all polygamous to a startling extent, 
There were many Arab chiefs who had 
more than fifty-five wives. As Islam was 
meant to be a religion not for a few 
chosen creatures but for all classes of 
people of all times, it tolerated the system 
by limiting the number of wives to four 
with restrictions which are a sufficient 
check in the case of an ordinary manm. 
The only verse in this connection found 
in the Koran is as follows :— 


“ Marry such women as seem good ta 
you, two, three, or four ; but if you fear 
you will not do justice between them 
then only one.” At the end of the same 
chapter; “ on woman" full light is thrown 
on this passago by another verse which 


runs as follows:— a 


“ And you can nevor do justice between 
women.” It is quite evident that the 
Koran is not in favour of marriage with 
more than ‘one wife. Undue advantage 
seems to have been takenof these verses 
by some of the licentious men in our com. 


i 
b 
$ 
t 


Munity z 

Munity who have supplied the non- 
Uslim with materials to scandalise 
am. It is a fact that our Holy 


zi ir, pee marred union than one 
EN S Vor y | xplains that his motive 
E arrying more than one wife was not 
१0) satisfy his lust but to connect himself 
wi h some of the influential tribes of 
rabia who wore often at war with one 
Other and whose family feuds almost 
ime to an end by such marriages. Be- 


Modos the just and the extraordinarily 
Mr and — equal treatment he gave to 
Such of his wives alike and the remar- 


able way in whch he divided his affec- 
Ron between them with almost math- 
ematical exactness, it is not given to 
$V'ery ordinary man to imitate. Our Koran 
Usstly says * It is not within your power 
9) do justice between women. " It requires 
EO extraordinary talent to understand 
| ale trus position of woman in Islam 
rrovided one bears in mind that “ Islam 


hiould always be traced in books and 
à Me true Muslims in graves,’ 
2 


i 


— WAS BUDDHA AN ATHEIST ? 


We have always held that Buddha 
488 never expressly an atheist. In 
IS own writings there are found 
Widences of his having subscribed to 
seme of the very important tenets of 
ime Vedic faith, though for some 
i Em or other it did not suit him 
w emphasise those tenets. To him 
Morality appeared to be more essential 
than this philosophic doctrine or that. 
r D. Barun, in a lecture of his, 
llelivers himself in the same strain. 


| Buddhism. in its Philosophical or me- 
physical aspect is a wibhajya vada, or 
trine of analytical method. The cha- 
acteristic expression of this critical 
titude.is Ehi Pasya i.e. ‘Come and 
e. The position of the Buddha seen 
A this light could not but be that of an 
rhyatara the expounder and that of a 
marga-desaka, or one who. points out 


i 
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the way. This attitude of tho Buldha has 
been well-expressed in the course of his 
last address to Ananda, exhorting him 
to be zealous in his own behalf, to de- 
vote himself to his own good, to bo 
earnest, to be arduous, to be intent 
on his own good, to be his own light 
and own refuge, and lastly to depend 
on none but himself. And why? The 
reply is—for the dharmas which he 
presented after having realised them 
through a higher illumination were 
very deep, difficult to see, hard to 
‘understand, sifting all doubts and 
set-beliefs, excellent, lying beyond the 
ken of mere logic, subtle, to be in- 
wardly felt by the wise by their own 
exertion. The Dharmas or truths refer- 
red to, have no time relations, relating 
as they do to the method or thought- 
order, that is essentially subjective or lo- 


gical device of interpretation. Strictly 
speaking, in  Buddha's teaching there 


are no truths in the sense of affirmations 
or judgments with regard to the rela- 
tions as commonly noticed among all 
happenings, material or mental. Such 
truths, whenevor they occur, are intro- 
duced by way of illustrations of the 
thought-order, and the main cause of di- 
vergence of opinion about Buddha's at- 
titude towards reality among the differ- 
ent Buddhist Schools of thought, pre- 
Asokam and post-Asokam is that 
each School was inclined either to over- 
emphasise the importance of these illus- 
trative truths or to .minimise the 
same. As an actual illustration of 
what is meant by a Vibhajya vadin, we 
may recount here the occasion when asked 
by a contemporary wandering teacher 
whether he held. that the householder was 
superior to the recluse or he maintained 
the opposite position, the Buddha simply 
said thas he was a Vibhajy« vadin, where- 
by he distinctly meant that a general 
statemont either way could not rightly be 
made, for there were cases where a house- 
holder was an ethical or intellectual su- 
perior to a recluse and cases where tho 
recluse had the advantage over the house- 
holder, So every case must be judged 


A 


—— 


| 
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by its own’ merit; although it was 
easier for a person freed from worldly 
„fetters to pursue ths ideal. On accep- 
ting such a logical position he could not 
surely define a householder ora recluse 


with reference to the externals but 
simply with reference to certain 
essential, moral, and spiritual qualities 
such as Sama, Uparati and Titiksha, 


which any person, man or woman ap- 
pearing in any garb, could cultivate. 
‘Similarly when he was asked to pronounce 
his judgments on the views as to such 
ultimate questions as whether the world 
‘as a whole was eternal or non-eternal‘ 
‘partly, eternal or partly not, finite, 
infinite, both or neither, he had to give 
the same reply. On all these questions, 
his attitude was of non-committal. To be 
consistent with his own position as a 
Vibhajya vadin, he could not well have 
stated his position in terms ‘Yes’ or ‘NO’. 
Apparently he did not like to be busy with 
these questions but if he confessed his 
inability for he admitted the possibility 
of these questions and his position would 
have been identical with that of the great 
sceptic Sanjaya, who has been scoffed at 
as a cowardly eel-wriggler, having nothing 
positive to assert. Thus to be true to 
his own standpoint, as well as to be in 
8 position to express a definite opinion, 
he had no other alternative but to-for- 
mulate the questions differently e. g., not 
whether God or soul exists but how it is 
that men come to conceive the idea of 


God and soul. 


Another incidental question involved 
in the position of a Vibhajya vadin, is— 
what would be his attitude towards 
the advocacy of particular views— 
* That this is the only truth und every- 
thing else is false or foolish "—is an 
attitude of mind which is to be charac- 
terised as dogmatism, narrowness of 
sophistry, that fetters a man to a-set- 
opinion and makes him blind to other 
positions, the possibility and cogency of 
which he can not even conceive of. The 
philosophers of sophists clinging to 


particular points of view, have been 
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compared to a group of blind men form. 
ing an idea of an elephant by a parti. 
cular part of the animal felt by their 


hands, some characterising ib like a 
pillar, some like a winnow, some like 
obher objects. Much of our worldly 


accriminations, misunderstandings, quar- — 


rels and disputes, is simply due toa 
blind natural adherence of a set opi- 
nion for its own sake and our 
inability or disinclination to 

selves into 

judge all 


which admits of no personal, local tem- 

poral or practical consideration. This 

critical and disinterested outlook has 

found a very excellent practical expres- 

sion in the following promeuncement. 

“Tf O Bhikkus, others speak in dis- 
praise of me, or of you, or of our system, 

you should not on that account feel 

insulted, bear malice or 


suffer heart- 
burning or cherish ill-will. If you do 
so, that will stand in your own way, in 
= 
a 


utter 

put our 

others' point 'of view and 

points of viows from | 

Lokottara or transcendental standpoint, 


that you will fail to understand whether 
remarks are well said or ill said. 
Similarly if others speak in praise of 
me or you, or of our system, you 
should not on that. account be filled with 
joy, unduly elated and jubilant. If you 
do so, that too, will stand in your way, 
in that you will fail to discriminate 
whether what others say is well said 
or ill said. In either case, your concern 
should be to judge their words properly 
truth as truth, and point 
out saying “for this reason or that, it 
is untrue, not a fact, it is not so, not 
amongst us, for this reason or that | 
is true, a fact, it is so amongst us." 


their 


false as false, 


THE PURANAS. 


The following are a few exerpts from 
a paper contributed by V. Venkatachalla 
Iyer, Bsd. B. ‘At, B.Ly. to “thal 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society, Bangalore. The conclusions 
that the writer has arrived at are: 


| eult of his long study and research in 
Pauranie Literature. The reader will 
—thesurprised to find that in his estimate 
of the Puranas. he generally agrees 
with the scholars of the Arya Samaj. 


Some of the major Puranas appear to 
haye been re-written with the set purpose 
E. ignorance and superstition : 
of enslaving the minds of the people: 
of preventing them from thinking for 
themselves: and of giving currency to a 
_ religion, which, whilo protending in theory 
to contain within itself the principles of 
pemanci pation, is calculated in practice to 
‘sink one deeper and deeper into the 
iquagmire, 


Fetish worship of every sort is advoca- 
ited with energy and earnestness. 


An elaborate programme of debasing 
rites, ono at least for each day of the 
Wear, has been worked out. 


I is a mixture of light and darkness, 
of dirt and doity. 


` The idea of godhead is such as is em- 
thodied in an anthropomorphism of a gross 
character. . 


The gods are many and varied, but they 
thave one common characteristic of being 
morally depraved. Each god has his cult 
Which is diligently inculcated. 


Tho parables constructed to point tho 
xnoral for instruction are often of a 
character calculated to make a strong 
appeal to criminal impulses and instincts. 
"They are at times of a revolting nature, 
"while the levity of the mental equipment 
vf the authors is laid bare in its true 
«colours. Criminal ideas, as passing 
fancies, may not always provoke criminal 
‘acts. But, when treated in a realistic 
— and worked into a theme, they are 
npable of stiffening the criminal impulses 
f some sections of mankind. Ji is like 
lo danger that has been found associated 
ith cinema films of a certain class which 
ə administrations of some countries 
ve found it necessary to proscribe, 
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A Brahmin youth violates his newly 
widowed mother and that at a time when 
sho is in an untouchable condition. His 
sin is washed away by bathing in a certain 
stream. 


A libertino dressed in dandy fashion 
wends his way to a hazlot’s house. On the 
road, the Pansupari held loosely in his 
hand drops down into a gutter. The man 


cries out कृष्णापंणमस्तु. For the merit of 


this pious wish he obtains tho royalty and 
throne of India. 


Happiness in this world, and beatifi- 
cation in the next, are easily obtained by 
bathing in streams, by fetish worship, by 
feasts, fasts, and not necessarily by prayer, 
penance or tribulation. For theology in 
the higher sense, sornething that would 
bring comfort to the mind or peace to the 
soul, something to onnoble, something to 
visualise the better self, it is not to those 
books that we should turn. 


—J BHAGWATAPURANA THE WORK 
OF VOPADEVA. 


Dr. Wilson says that it is the opinion 
of some that the (Srimad) Bhagavata- 
purana is spurious and modern. There 
is no doubt that such a belief exists among 
the better informed of the Pandit classes. 


Jt is supposed to be tho handiwork of a 


great scholar, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Vopadeva, the author of the Mugdhabodha, 
a system of Sanskrit grammar, which has 
successfully eliminated many of the 
complications of Panini’s science. He is 
believed to have been the Laureate 
Sanskrit Pandit at the court of one of the 
kings of the Muhammadan dynasty of 
Gulbarga; the Srimat Bhagavatam is, as 
to much of it, a copy of the Devi Bhaga- 
vatam. . 


BHAVISHYA PURANA. " 


I wish to add that perhaps the most 
‘modern of all the Mahapuranas is the 
Bhavishya Purana, in which Vyasa fore- 
tells the future to tho end of t£ 
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eighteenth century A.D. We find em- 
bodied in this Purana, extracted from the 
Christian Bible, short accounts of the 
ante-diluvian patriarchs from Adam and 
Eve., the narrative of the deluge, the 


part played by Noah (written न्यूदः) in it, 


and the subsequent re-peopling of the 
earth by Noah’s generations. 


The history of the Afghan and Mongol 
dynasties who ruled at Delhi and of the 
great Moguls is duly ‘ foretold.’ 


Tamerlane or Timur Lung is named 
Timira Linga. 

Sivaji (written as Sevaji) and Aurangzeb 
are duly noticed, as also the incursions of 


Nadir Shah. 

The story of the rise and development 
of the East India Company's settlement 
at Calcutta, and of Government under 
Parliamentary authority is also part: of 
this revelation. 

Vyasa’s opinion upon any subject must 
indeed be of unquestionable authority. 
It is only proper, therefore, that the 
teader should know that, according to this 
revelation, the British race was directly 
dscended from an ancient stock of 
monkeys who had obtained great boons 
for the future from Rama, the Avatar, as 
a reward for the assistance rendered by 
them to him’ in his expedition against 
Ravana. 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT RVEIEWED 


Whether the author of this Puranal 
intended it as a burlesque or not, we must 
admit that he had a lively senso of 
humour. He entered into the spirit of 
this branch of literature. Ho knew that 
tho Puranas of the earlier periods wore 
quite as much fabrications as his own, 
The regard that he had for these works is 
reflected in his own methods of treatment, 
Apart from that, his purpose was to bring 
Vyasa up-to-date, and we cannot say that 
he failed in his endeavour. 


PuRANAS BORROW FROM BACH 
OTHER. 


It js not ordinarily known that huge 
frauds have been perpetrated in the manu- 
facture of these works. Chapters of great 
number and groat length are found) 
plagiarised from one Purana and incorpo- 
rated ontire into another, verbatim et 
literatim. 

It may appear strange and paradoxical 
that each one of two Puranas should 
copy from the other. And yet it is true, 
This happens when a portion of Purana 
A is copied into Purana B. and some other 
portion of Purana D is copied into 
Purana A. 


The writer appends to his article a 
long list of identical passages and sec- 
tions met with in more than one 
Purana. 
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"THE POETS HOME-COMING" 
Dv RAJANI RANJAN SEN 
Crom the Bengali of the late poet Nolin Chandra Sen) 


i Morarnr— 


How long it is I cried to thee—how long! 
What an age has sped by since —my mother ! 
—And thee my welling heart now calls again 

As thy beauteous frame mine eyes behold ! 

Thy curly tresses in the rippling sea 

With the tiara of crescent hills crowned, 


And wreaths of streams twining thy lovely limbs, My Mother : 


Upon the blue ocean’s strand, 

Above the high Vindhya’s crest, 

Or on fair Jumna’s lovely bank, 

Or by the broad Jahnavi's side 

—[In far off climes with teary eyes 

T'o thee my thoughts have ever turned, My Mother : 


No solace cooled my burning heart 

— Like a thirsty birdie thy child 

Now longs his wan face for a while 

Upen thy kindly breast to lay 

And the balm of thy love imbibe. My Mother ! 
In youth’s first days my heart’s deep fount - 
Tts vital runnings copious poured 

In adoration at thy feet ; 


At eve of life now dry it runs. O clad-in-green My Mother ! 


The crimson fluid, now my heart it lacks, 
eS dew-drops on my eyelids hang 

— Cool and pure and ever hallowed by love. < 
These thy lotus feet shall hence ceaseless love 
Till mine eyes droop in everlasting sleep 


For’ time eternal on thy loving breast. My Mother. 
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l THE SONG OF CELIBACY. 


The song of celibacy in the Atharva- 
Veda is probably the most compact, 
illuminating, and profound hymn in 
the whole Vedic Literature. But it 
has been so murdered by European 
Scholiasts and even scholars that one 
is rather repelled by the inconsistent, 
. incongruous, illogical, erratic ebullitions 
of the poet's fancy than in any way 
attracted ' and ennobled by the highly 
spiritual and rational elements illumina- 
ting the whole piece. Ido not claim 
to be a scholar of the Vedas; but I 
have certainly been keenly interested 
in the Vedic Literature for the last seven 
or eight years. The available English 
translations for the most part present 
Vedic Hymns as so many unconnected 
riddles or enigmas which are made more 
obscure by the strictly literal translation 
attempted by the western scholars. It 
has always beena riddle to me why 
such a simple thought has not flashed 
into the penetrating intellects of ~ these 
great scholars that after all a poet 
expressing his thoughts in the rich 
imagery of a poetical language even, 
must have a theme and that each line 
mast be clear in meaning if not grand 
in concept. The reader will, however, 
seek in vain for any sense in the Vedic 
Hymns as they have been, rendered 
into English by most scholars. I 
take for the present the song of celibacy 
‘and render it into English as I under- 
stand it. ‘The desired meanings 
have not been given to-the words 
by me but only a little change in 
interpretation has made the whole 
hymn ‘sparkle with deep sense .and 


-or  babblines of 


(PRINCIPAL DR. BALKRISENA M. A. PH. D. EcoN, LONDON). 


pregnant with exceptionally consider- 
able spiritual merit. Certainly the 
poets were not mad inen or children 
who knew not how to express themselves 
in their own language. However, the 
unconnected meaningless hymns have 
been represented as ravings of lunatics 
primitive humanity. 

That they are neither ravings nor 
babblings but psalins full of sense, 


shown by the ‘Song of Celibacy’ of the 
Atharva Veda, Book XI sukta 5. 


significance and spirituality will best P 


SONG or CELIBACY 
A Brahmehari roams at will in both 
the worlds tin his meditation). In his 
case all the senses become centred in 
mind. He upholds(by the divine 
power of brahmcharya) the earth as 
well as the sky. Ath. XI 5. I. 


The fathers’, saints, and even seers, 

individually follow the true Brahmchari 
nay.innumerable (6, 333) Gandharvas 
or Veda Sigers go after him. He 
satisfies all the wise men with his 
penance 2. 
. The preceptor while initiating: a 
Brahmachari takes him in his womb. 
He bears him in his belly three nights. 
Then the wise gather unto him to see 
him when he is born (from his pre- 
ceptor's womb) 3. 


— 


IL Of योगः चित्तवृत्तिनिरोंधः--४०४७ is | 


the restraint of mental modifications. 

9. This is the initiation ceremony 
and second birth of the child. Hence 
the initiated are called हृिजन्मा Men of 
Second Birth, 
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He satisfies the terrestrial] solar The Brahmachari manifesting or 
f spatial or stellar regions, with his realizing through his psychic powers 
‘hel of the sacrifices like Agnihotra, the Brahman, the breaths, the world 
- tte. A Brahmachari fills the worlds the protector of the world who is the 
| ‘with fuel—(sacrifice), sacred girdle, toil most exalted and the resplendent one 
ind penance 4 and having become an embryo in the 
Eme Br | womb of immortality,like Indra, the sun, 
>The Brahmachari was born from certainly shatters theAsuras—the clouds 
OM : a the beginning i, e, the of evil or men of evil disposition. 7. 
very first teacher of the Veda was T : tor icat t 
Brahmachari. He clothing himself with th a PERS AU ME t Rept 3 bess 
leat (Splend b i ) ese envelopes—the wide profound 
stood SI E Sd orn oi his penance) earth and sky. Them the Brahmachari 
: up by his power of penance. defends with his penance or asceticism. 
NO Di wes born the Vedic know- Tn pis case, the senses become centred 
ledge, the highest Vedic lore and the नाग rel 
Wise men together with immortality पत्ता हक ता! sky too, the 
£ [o , 
ee it can be attained by Vedic Brahmachari first brought or obtained 
udies and realization of Brahma,) as alms (in his meditative Agnihotra) 
ह का kindled. witl having made them fuel he worships 
ee eee led: with Tn them are represented oll the worlds, 
mnihotra, clothing himself in the. luminous and non-luminous. 9. 
tblack-antelope skin, consecrated, long 
earded. 


7. Lord Krishna has thus described 
" - fhe Asuras in his immortal song of 
le goes, (through Psychic power,)at Bhagvad Gita :—Asuaras know neither 
‘Once from the eastern to the northern risht energy nor tight abstinence, nor 


‘Ocean and having firmly grasped the purity, nor propriety, nor truth............ 

“Worlds, he ( in trance ) repeatedly cries ........ Holding atheistic views these 

‘out aloud that he has realized ruined selves of small understanding, 

them. 6. l of fierce deeds come forth as enemies 
for the destruction of the world XVI, 
7—9 


4, Agnihotra, the wearing of 8. The preceptor imparts to the 
Mekhla and the observance of strict student the knowledge of both heaven 
celibacy and regular study have been and earth i, e, both secular and 
declared necessary here. spiritual sciences are taught to 

Brahmacharies. Perhaps the verse 
He taught Vedic lore to the is meant to teach the students 
cosmopolitanspirit i.e. to look upon the 
world as their family 

9. The Brahmachari realizes the 


| 6. The Brahmacharies are to live true nature of the material world 
he simplest life, wear skins and ‘The knowledge is not monopolized by 


void all methods of embellishing the him for the deliverance of hissoul, but 
ody, is imparted by him to others, | 


[x 

D. 
wise men and thus gave tiem the 
mezns to achieve immortality. i 
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The two treasures Para and Apara 
Vidyas of the Brahman are deposited 
in the secret, the one this side, the 
other beyond the back of the sky. 
Them the Brahmachari defends by 
means of his penance. Knowing the 
makes Brahman 
his own. 0. 


| The one on this side, the other 
away from the earth, the two fires 
(kinds of lore) come together between 


the envelopes i e, the whole universe 


is comprehended through them, Upon 
them are set firm the rays of inspira- 
tion, upon these the Brahmchari rests 
by means of his asceticism. lL 


Roaring on all sides and thundering 
the one who is agile in light and 
darkness, the resourceful one had 
brought on the earth a great virile 
member in his own personality. The 


Brahmachari pours seed upon the 
surface of the earth, by that live 
all the sentient beings of the 


. regions. t2 


In the fire, in the sun, in the moon 
inthe wind, in the waters, the 


Brahmachari puts fuel—utilizes them. 


all for the benefit of the world. ‘Their 
gleams go separately in the cloud their 
butter or essence becomes man rain 
and waters. 75, 


॥0. The two sorts 
by which all is known have been 
named as Apara and Para in the 
Mundaka Upanishad. In the Apara 
are included the four Vedas and their 
six Angas, while by means of Para 
the Immortal or the Ageless is 
realized, 


of knowledge 


The preceptor becoming like death, 
Varuna, Water, Moon, herbs and milk 
grew to be like and swift and strong 
rain clouds. Through these was 
felicity attained by the Brahma- 
chari. र्य. 


The preceptor becoming Varuna 
monopolized all the butter (provisions) 
in the house and whatever more he 
desired for Prajapati, that the friendly 
Brahmachari furnished to all his 
people from his own self. ]5. 


The preceptor should himself be a . 
Brahmachari, so should Prajapati—a 
king be a Brahmachari. Such a Praja: | 
pati rules in the best way. The rule 
(through Brahmacharya) becomes शह 
controlling Indra or a Sovereign 
Lord ]6. 


Through the asceticism of Brahma- 
charya a ruler can well defend his 


kingdom. A preceptor too seeks a 
Brahmachari with his own celibate 
life. 7. 


SE 


[व. Various aspects of a teacher are 
distinctly brought out by comparing 
him with Death, moon, etc, In the 
end he is described a happiness-shower- 
ing cloud. 

ग. It may refer to the fees given 
by the Brahmachari at the consumma- 
tion of his studies. 


I6-—]7. As example is better than 
precept, the teachers and the rulers 
have been ordained to lead the life 
of Brahmacharya. 
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By means of Brahmacharya—celi- Whatever beings created by Praja- 
| tate life, a girl wins a young husband, pati—the lord of the world bear breaths 
षः draft, ox and a horse strive to in their bodies, all of them are protected 
iy min food through self control, 48. by—the Brahma-spiritual power genera 
b. 3 e tie Brahmachari 22, . 
The wise killed Death itself (pro- : Such a Brahmarspiritual power of 
४९१ their lives) through the asceti- ue Saints, impelling unconquered - 
n5 i aot 5 brilliant, goes about (in the universel), 
| cm of complete celibacy ; ; born the Vedi 
Eins ruler won happiness for the FIORI SY orn the Vedic knowledge 
| vise only through celibacy. . 49. the highest Vedic lore and the wise 
© men together with immortality, 
| The herbs past and future, day and benri हा can वी 0. me Vedio 
- ast a 3 ahma : 
| night, the trees, the year together The Brahmachari holds the brilliant 
| vith the seasons—they are born of— Brahma—the spiritual power. In him 
} ‘plained by the Brahmachari. 20. all the senses are woven to-gether 
(through yoga). He generates or 
controls breath and expiration, distri- 
butive breath, speech, mind, heart, 
spiritual power, and wisdom. 24. 
Sights, hearing, glory put Thou in. 
us, food, virile power, blood and a 
good stomach confer Thou on 
us 26. 
Bec i All He, Brahmachari made 
* arriages of young couples good by performing penance on the 
have been ordained here. The sexual द of the water of the ocean of 
rol, of Ty E M learning. Hs (having toren his batt): 
extolled, so that n -88 nished his studies and having brown 
nature may learn to rise far above the and yellow colour shines much on the 
animal level. ' earth as a Snataka. 26. 
n. A 29—24. The extraordinary Oo 
 I9. Prolongation oO ife and meut of psychic powers has been 
j ont of success in the world extolled here. 
| depend upon the control of the senses. 25, The Brahmchari becomes a man 
par excellence through his asceticism, 
meditation, and vast knowledge and 
therefore he shines upon the earth like . 
a luminary. 


— MÀ 


..., The earthly and the heavenly things, 
‘the cattle be they of the forest or of 
the village, the wingless beings and 

‘those that are winged—they are born 

'\0i—explained by — the Brahmachari 2]. 


| + 90 Vegetable and animal kingdoms 
| nay; the entire world are based upon 


| celilo acy. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


इंगलैंड का इतिहास [प्रथम भाग] 


By Prannath Vidyalankar. Pub- 
lished by Ganga Pustak Ma’a 29—30 
Aminabad Park, Lucknow. Price 
Rs. 2-0-0. Bownd 2-8-0. 


The book is a rapid survey of events 
of English history from the earliest 
tins till the end of Elizibeth's reign. 
Ths author has taken great pains in 
stulying original books on the subject, 
from which he has been able to com- 
pile a really useful book for the 
Indian reader. As a writer of Hindi 
hə requires. no. introduction at our 
hands, as several books written by him 
are already in the market. His 
language is simple and his style 
natural. In India to-day the study of 
Enelish history is specially necessary. 
That history is a history of a continued 
struggle for. liberty. Different as the 
Indian ideals of liberty may be from 
those prevalent in England, our 

- English masters will give way only 
when approached in their own peculiar 
way. Blind imitation of English 
methods of war and peace may not 
benefit us, yet an aquaintance with 
the means employed by our rulers in 
their own struggle against autocracy 
may be found of use. -The lot of 
England and India is at least for some- 
time to come, cast in the same groove. 
No matter what kind of relation will 
bind the two countries, they have, 
for good, for evil, to work together. 
For this reason, too, a perusal of the 


history of England is essential. We- 


welcome therefore the publication 
issued by the Ganga Pustak Mala and 
recommend it for study by Indian 
rə aders. 


नन्दन निङ्ुन By Shri Chandi Pra- 
sad Hridayesh B. A. Published by 
Ganga Pustak Mala Price Rs. -4-0 
Bound Rs. I-I0-0. 


This is a series of word-pictures’ 
A few stories, imaginary most of them 
have been narrated in a most charming 
style. The excellence of the writer is 
not in the plot of his tales, but in the 
presentation of natural scenes, into 
which he infuses some of his own 
idealistic liveliness. Hach scene de- 
picted by him appears, as it were, to 
speak and think. Behind mute nature 
the author sees some psychic in~ 
tellectual working. The world to him 
is a world of feeling, of emotion. The 
beauty of Hridayesh’s emotion is that 
though steeped in love of beauty, of 
which the principal factor of course is 
the maiden beauty of woman, it never 
leads to objectionable pleasures of 
passions. His love is elevating. He 
adores his loves as he adores his 
Mahadeva. He catches sight of some 
seductive face in the hour of his 
prayer, and is not ashamed of 
owning his yearnings for a repetition 
of the same peep to his God, whose 
blessing he asks for success in: his 
amorous undertaking. His worship of 
female beauty is a part of his worship 
of God. Itis a divine emotion, a 
divine felicity, 8 divine bliss. In 
his conversations too some of the 
bits that his character deliver are 
very clever. At places a sentence 
uttered by an apt person at an api 
moment gives quite a new meaning to- 
the whole tale. The reader sits 
startled as in that sentence he finis 
the key to the strange situation. 
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"This is a dramatic piece, the plot of 
| has been taken from the Maha- 
bharata. The writers hive won a 
‘richly deserved reputation in the world. 
of Arya Bhasha literature. They are 
p essayists, critics, and what we 
discover from this production of theirs, 
dramatists too. The language they 
| have employed in this book is quite 
Suited to the subject of the book. In 
. case this attempt of theirs is apprecia- 
ted, they promise to bring out another 
Piece in continuation of the present one 
= faasis राम By Rup Narayan 

Pandey Price As. 4, 
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ae he same Ganga Pustakmala is 

ringing out a series of small biogra- 
phies priced. at as. 4. each, the series 
being therefore named Chavanni Chitra- 
vali. i.e. Four Anna Biographies. The 
biography under review is of the well- 
known dramatist of Bengal,whose works 
in Bengalee are masterpieces of 
Bengalee literature. The story of his 
diligence and grit in which lies the secret 
of his success as a writer will serve as 
an object lesson for young aspirantg 
after literary fame. The writer has 
tried to criticise his works to the 
extent it was possible within the comp- 
ass of a small four-anna biography. 


—————— 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


AGGRESSIVE HINDUISM 

Janmabhumi is a weekly issued from 
the Andhradesha. It is an out and out 
non-co-operater journal. Its com- 
ments are always charcterised by a liye- 
ly vien of subtle humour. It is known, 
too, for its refreshing originality in the 
view it takes of things and events. Of 
non-violence it appears to have taken 
perhaps an over-dose. It is common 
experience of history that movements 
that have over-emphasised this princi- 
— have in the long run slipped down 
into sloth. They begin with a con- 
"demnation of war and end with the 
extinction of the warrior spirit. By 
flint of pious hopes and humanitarian 
intentions they hope. to work out the 
redemption of the world, a futile hope. 
Truth is sometimes bitter, to the 


t 
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tongue of the utterer no less than 


' to the palate of the hearer. Difficult 


to gulp down, it is no less difficult 
to say out. A reformer, by his very 
campagin of reform, stirsup opposition. 
Christ is believed at the present time 
to have been the embodiment of non- 
violence. Yet the Christ who teaches 
his followers to turn the left cheek 
to the tyrant who has already struck 
their right one, was not a wit loth to 
use a Scourge, when that instrument of 
reform was needed, whereby * Christ's 
scourge” has passed into a stock phrase 
of a Christian language. Christ was a 
manly reformer. as was every other 
redeemer of humanity. He .was agg- 
ressive. Is not Mahatma Gandhi 
aggressive? In their own sphere 
non-violent non-co-operators are yio- 


o_o 


SET 
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lent, as they say violent things, if 
what is unpleasant may be regarded 
as violent, In what other sense is 
the Arya Samaj "preaching aggressive 
Hinduism, and practising evils incidental 
to a proselytising cult ?" Non-violence 
carried to its logical exreme may be 
another name for inertia. To live, 
you have to stir, and to stir is to 
ageress. Physical aggression, encroa- 
chment on the rights of another is 
no doubt an evil, a crime, a sin. It 
is the first duty of a citizen to be 
non-violent in this respect. Regarded 
from this point of view the history 
of the Arya Samaj is a history of 
consistent and continued non-violence. 
Higher, however, than this duty is 
another that a neighbour owes to 
another neighbour, a fellow citizen to 


a fellow citizen. a fellow human 
being, to a fellow human being, 
viz. to teach him morality, and 


to give him aright conception of 
duty, of truth, of existence, of God 
and man. Once you admitthe ex- 
istence of wrong, social wrong, comm- 
unal wrong, or national wrong, it 
becomes your duty to raise your voice 
against ib. You strive by all rightful 
means to eradicate the evil, and if 
by so doing you wound the feelings 
of another, you are doing the work 
simply of a doctor, who if he spares 
his lancet, spoils his patient. For 
some, proselytisation has a bad odour. 
Even so might the campaign carried 
on by non-co-operation with a Satanic 
Government have the same nauseating 
smell. Did not Mahatma Gandhi seek 
an interview with Dr. Tagore, with 
a view to win him to his views. The 
attempt was unsuccessful, but viewed 
as Janmabhumi views the propaganda 
work of the Arya Samaj, it was 
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nothing but an unsuccesful attempt at 


prosleytisation. Is prosleytisation 
an evil? Janmabhumt emphasises, 
perhaps too much, “the evils inci- 


dental to  proselytisation.”’ 
movement, however good and. unobjec- 
tionable its aims may be, stands the 
chance of being abused. There are 
religions, Christianity and Islam for 
instance, and Budhism, too, in its 
time of spiritual decay, that have used 
force and power as the instruments for 
proselytisation. In their blind eager- 
ness to add to their following, these 
religions have sometimes lost sight of 
their spiritual mission. Professing and 
preaching morality of a high order 
they have been guilty of the grossest 
immoralities. Thus has the name of 
religion been tarnished, thus has the 
face of morality been disfigured. Will 
you, therefore. taboo all religion, or 
for the matter of that, even its honest 
and rightful attempts to propagate 
its faith ? Governments, too, as carried 
on at the present day, are an Augean 


Stable of corruption and abuse. Taboo 
therefore all government, as evils 
are incidental to it. The Arya 


Samaj has not a very long career at 
its back. It has only a short history 
of about fifty years. As to how it 
will conduct itself in future, we can 
give no guarantee. If it disfigures 
its sacred character, as so many 
churches have already done, it will 
deserve any the strongest condemna- 


tion. We shall be the first to wish 
for its fall and ruin. A pure church, 
will raise itself on its ashes. Its 


past, however, a very brief past though, 
is before us, and of its present we have | 
an immediate perception by means ofi 
our own senses, and we are sure that i 


in its proselytisation campaign it has, © 
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| racbised" not even one of the “ evils 
incidental to proselybising cults,’ Of 
these we have given an inkling. In 
ase the Editor of Janmabhumi 
= has SOME other ‘evils’ in his mind let 
| us first hear him, and then proceed 
| toan answer. The Arya Samaj has 
- no- lands, no property, no jobs, no 
X government influence, with which to 
buy off the fidelity of the non-Aryas. 
for some time the very name 
- ‘Arya’ has been a synonym of disaster 
i and death. A Hindu parent having 


Seven children of whom one would 
| have turned ‘ Arya’ would say he had 
= Six children left, as if the seventh were 
as good as dead. The Arya Samaj 


has no superabundant stock of girls 
— 000, so as to use female charm to 
* What 


Beduct the faith of a non-Arya. 
evils’ then, has the Arya Samaj been 
practising’ so as to deserve severe 
castigation at the hands of Janma- 
bhumi. ‘It preaches aggressive Hindu- 
ism.’ Yes, it does. It condemns idola- 
tory, and if the adoration of tombs 
practised by a section of Mohammdans, 
comes in for its due share of condem- 
nation, it will not spare the latter, 
for fear it may estrange them and 
edanger Hindu-Muslim Unity.) A 
Brahmo Samajist the other day pointed 
out to us that the social programme of 
the Arya Samaj was the same as the 
Brahmo Samaj had adopted before it 
and that on this score, at least, the 
Arya Samaj could claim no originality. 

original. 


We said, we were never 
Every item of our social, religious, 
metaphysical, and spiritual pro- 
gramme had already been there. 


The Arya Samaj was simply an 
httempt to carry it out. The 
rahmo Samaj had been in the feild 
any many years before the Aryo 
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Samaj took its birth. Even in the 
Punjab the Brahmos had a start of 80 
many years. Yet the Arya Samaj 
had succeeded while the Brahinos stand 
where they had started. It fell to 
ae Arya Samaj to carry out the 
Brahmo social programme. Why ? 
The Arya Samaj was aggressive. It 
knocked ab the door of corruption. Tt 
did not wait like so many timid philo- 
sophers and armed-chair politicians to 
dream and scheme and fumble and pray. 
It stirred and that was aggression. 
It was that aggression that has purged 
the Punjab of so many curses of mis- 
guided Hinduism. The ageression of 
the Arya Samaj is directed against 
evils, not against persons. The mom- 
ent you note this distinction, the fact 
of aggression ceases to have the evil 
smell that nauseates you. 


‘The Malkana Rajput,’ says the 
Janmabhwimt, ‘is a connecting link 
between the Hindu and the Muslim, 
with the culture and the customs of 
the former and the faith and the 
profession of the latter.’ So he is toa 
closeted politician who will not stir 
out of his closet for fear of sunshine. 
Let the Editor of Janmabhumi 
go to the field of the rapproach- 
ment activities in Agra and Mathura, 
and study the state of things himself. 
‘The faith and the profession of the 


latter (Muslim)’ the Malkana has 
not. Somehow he has been 
dubbed Muslim, and despises the 


designation to-day. Muslim he will 
never be. Centuries of Hindu ostra- 
cism have not been able to make him 
like Islam. Where then should he 
shelter himself ? Let him be Indian 
first, but next he has got to be Hindu 
or Muslim, else he will not be even 
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Indian. National amenities can be all give and the Mohaimmedans were all 
enjoyed only in conjunction with social take- Only the bargain, it was | 
amenities, and for the latter one must said, should be struck by the leaders. 
belong to some community. What the Even this the Mohammadens would r 
Hindus are practising in Agra and not concede. The tactics of the ` 
Mathura isnot aggression ? Proselyti- Janmabhwimt are sycophancy, which, ` 


sation it surely is not. ‘here is a 
section of the Indian populace that is 
not enjoying its amenities as Indians 
simply because ib is, “a connecting link 
between the Hindus and the Moslems 
Muslim it is not for it will not be. Hindu 
it is but it is not recognised as such. De- 
prived of its rights, it cannot be urged 
toits duties as Indian. In the citadel 
of Indian nationality, it isa vulnerable 
point, as are the untouchables. Re- 
cognition on the part of the Hindus 
that the Malkanas are the flesh of their 
flesh and the blood of their blood is 
strengthening Indian nationality, which 
all Indians, whether Hindu or Mohamm- 
edan, should hail. 


It is an irony of fate that true prosely- 
tisation which the Arya Samaj has been 
carrying on since the day of its birth has 
never been objected to, either by Moha- 
mmedans or by nationalists, while what 
ig a move for simply consolidation within 
the Hindu fold, which should naturally 
tend to consolidate Indian nationality, 
has come in for dire abuse and condem- 
nation 


‘Moslems’ says Janmabhwmi ‘are 
our junior brothers, let them claim the 
first choice, in the division of the spoil 
under the bureaucratic rule. ‘This 
surely is the way to further spoil children 
that are already spoilt. Hinduism has 
tried the method long enough, and to its 


. abundant enlightenment, found it fail. 


A few days ago, in the presence of the 
Indian leaders, both Hindu and Moham- 
madan, the Hindus of the Punjab were 
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we have yet to learn, is a part of - 
statesmanship $ 
i 


THE LANGUAGE OF ISLAM IN 
INDIA. 


Sir Abdul Rahim, presiding at the 
Calcutta Madrassa anniversary, exhor- 
ted his Mobammadan brethren never to 
neglect the study of Urdu. He said :— 


I can concievo of no worse calamity 
befalling the cause of Islamic culture in 
Bengal than tho disappearance of Urdu- 4 
from our schools. l'or, Urdu is tho 
language of Islam in India. Without it — 
the Musalmans of Bongal will have little | 
chanco of knowing much if anything about | 
their religion, their history and_ their 
tradition. Moreover they would be in- 
solated from the rest cf their coreligionists 
and from the movement of Islasmic 
thought in India. 


This no doubt is a strue characterisa- 
tion of Urdu. It is the language of Islam, 
Not that only Mohammedans employ it 
Others employ it too, but the dominant 
writers of this language are Mohamme- 
dans, who naturally steep their writings 
in the spirit of Islam. The Hindu who 
writes in this language has perforce to 
take his cue as regards idiom and 
usage from Mohammadens. In every 
language there are stock phrases which | 
are a verbal expression of the communt- 
ty s, convensions. Mythology is a rich 
mine of inspiration on which the poets 
draw.. The Hindu student as he 
studies Urdu, becomes acquainted with 
Mohammaden myths, without any 


i 
| 
L 
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ecial study of them, while of. Hindu 
E: he remains ignorant. For the 
indu to live in the traditions of his 
dorefathers, ib is necessary to read the 
language of Hinduism, viz, Arya 
di hasha. Language is the reflection of 
the soul of a nation. The Hindu by 
adopting Urdu as the language of 
his primary concerns unconsciously 
Makes himself half Mohammaden. 
Hor whether you will it or not, 
you live in the spirit of the community 
hn whose language you carry on your 
transactions of life. 
E 


AMRITSAR AND MULTAN 


First Amritsar,and then Multan, the 
datter now a second time, has witnessed 
a Hindu Mohammedan riot in the last 
few days. ‘The offensive has in all these 
Sitruggles been taken by the Mohamme- 
dans. Tales have been invented of 
Hindu aggression, but like all invented 
tales these contain evidence of their 
flabrication in themselves. In every 
ffalsehood the link of continuity is some- 
Where missing: that makes the tale 
improbable. What has incensed us 
most is the vicious attempt on the part 
of a section of Mohammedans to attack 
tthe female honour of Hindu ladies. In 
Thoth Amritsar and Multan, the skirmish 
began from the molestation of a. Hindu 
‘girl. Her guardians protesting against 
this wanton insult, the Mohammedans 


of that locality made that protest a. 


Mohammedan cause against the Hindus 
of the city. As far as we have read the 
-seriptures of both the Hindu and Moha- 
mmedan religions, female honour is, in 
both of them, enjoined to be immune, 


|imong Hindus it is thought mean to 
ake violence against female honour a 
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prize or spoil of war. Of Moham- 
medan history we have read very 
little, but we are sure, it, too, 
must be replete with instances that 
point to tbe same conclusion. An in- 
Junction of the Prophet, we know, which 
explicitly declares female honcur as 
sacrosanct: We own there are vicious 
characters in both the communities 
and adultery is not the particular vice 
either of Hinduism or of Islam. What 
we rue in the present case is that instead 
of showing unmitigated respect to female 
honour, no matter whether it was Hindu 
or Mohammedan, one of the communities 
has included injury to its opponents on 
this score among its tactics of war. ‘I'he 
hooligan who had laid his violent hand 
on a Hindu girl had insulted Islam more 
than Hinduism. For Hinduism he did 
not profess, and Islam was his creed. 
Mohaimmedans may have been true to 
their Mohammedan creed, if in 
common with the parent of the girl 
they had made it a cause of Islam to 
admonish the unmannerly ruffian. By 
pitting themselves against the protes- 
ting Hindu they have injured the cause 
of Islam more than what injury, great 
or small, they have done to their 
opponents. 

In other places too, we hear, the 
tension of feeling is high. It is not 
only in India that men of different 
creeds are living as neighbours. It is 
flouting nature that neighbours should 
be at loggerheads with each other. 
We know this state of things can 
not continue. Quarrels are an exhaust- 
ing game,; and the parties should 
sooner or later lose breath and settle 
down. ‘he Hindus have, to their 
abundant edification, discovered after 
all, that peacefulness, carried beyond 
its reasonable limits, is an invitation 


Se 
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to war. As long as one party is 
inebriated with a consciousness of 
excessive strength, and the other 


remains secure under a false sense of 
inagsressiveness, quarrels must now 
and then break out. Weakness is a 
sin. ‘Keep your powder dry, is a 
very sensible advice of a British 
Statesman. Make no unnecessary 
parade of your power, but when the 
rainy day comes, woe be to thee, if 
thou be found unprepared against it. 
We advise both the parties to stop 


hostilities. l'or both it is a losing 
game. It is gambling, at best, the 


Winnings of which go tothe state 
treasury. Our voice, we know, is feeble, 
as the voice of even greater men than 
we, has, ere this, been found to be. 
Unless the parties themselves are 
tired of- administering no less than 
receiving buffets, their inner con- 
Science which alone, in such cases, is 
the most powerful mentor, will not 
be aroused to register its powerful 
verdict in favour of civic peace. The 
balance will be stable only when the 
Scales are even. 


Nationalism has, in the meantime, 
suffered a serious set-back. To the 
enemies of India, this sad state of 
things has afforded an hour of inner 
glee. They smile, they giggle, and 
sometimes burst out into laughter. 
With them  Hindu-Muslim unity 
is a by word. Ah the agony of having 


to submit to a harangue on unity from. 


the lips of a foe, who a few days back 
was striving to make that same bond 
snap!  Belligerent parties, actually 
engaged in fighting have, however, no 
time to take note of the attitudes of 
freinds and foes. We know the pre- 
sent is a temporary phase in the 
mentality of India, or for that matter 


^an infinite length of time. 
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of the Punjab. The hostilities are bound 
io die down. Their breath is short. 
No third party can fan the flames to 
Then will 
this weakness prove our strength. 
When the Hindu as well as the 
Mohammedan has found out that he 
has a strong neighbour, who as a friend, 
is asource of strength and security 
while as an enemy, he is a cause of 
disaster, each will respect the other, 
and both will, hand in band, march 
forth in their common fight against 
the common foe of their motherland. 
The sooner the day comes, the better. 


MISS ELLIS KIDNAPPED AND 
RECOVERED. 

Lhe story of the kidnapping and then 
of the recovery of Miss Molly Ellis is 
now a matter of common knowledge 
among the newspaper-reading public. 
We need not describe the incident in 
details, now that the rescuers have 
been awarded their guerdon. The 
incident has elicited diverse comments 
from diverse quarters. Thus the 
Daily Hxpress of London, while refer- 
ring to the award of Kaisar-i-Hind Gold 
Medal to Mrs. Star: 


* The award must servo as a reminder 
throughout the Indian. empire that, for 
the sanctity of one white woman, the whole 
machinery of Government will be put 
into action if necessary. 


We wish the word ‘white’ were 
omitted before.*woman.' The machinery 
of Government maintained at the 
expense of the Indian Taxpayer should 
be designed io safeguard the sanctity 
of Indian women, as much as,if not 
more than, that of their European 
sisters. As regards the threat EE. 
in the remark of the Daily EU, 
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together unnecessary. 


asgerated ^ beyond all 


Tanmabhumi, however, 


m-violent contemporary :— 


ui ‘The kidnapping of the young girl—Miss: 
“us, is a real tragedy. Much as we de- 
Poro the foul murder of her mother, of 
SM two European oflieers recently and of 
toll. and Mrs. Foulkes two years ago, the 


un of a child abducted by force is‘more 
faigic in its distress than even the story 
i Hoss of life. And it looks as though the 
2 titish are at last becoming alive to the 
Saalities of the situation. Nothing should 
done, it is urged, to jeopardise the 
aances: of recovering Miss. Ellis. Quite so. 
ib it is also urged that the time for 
initive measures is later. Wesay there 
mo time at all for punitive measures for 
eere must be an end to vendetta, or call 
retribution or even just punishment. 
: fact is that we: are going in a vicious 
imcle. Frontier troubles, the punishment 
{the Afridis, the murder of Col. and Mrs. 
Rioulkes, one Afridi hanged and more men 
under trial, heavy -fines, expulsion, sur- 
reender of titles, then tho murder of two 
bficers, vigorous search of the girgas for 
prits, and then the murder of Mrs. Ellis 
id the kidnapping of her fifteen years 
fd daughter ! Where. is this to.end ? 
Mt even a shower of bombs let fall upon 
Xhels is likely to. bring them to their 
es. They are a barbarous and brutal 
Ato and their only pursuit is vengeance. 
fit is for the civilized nations to bring 
vicious circle to an. end, Betwoon 


i 


Lahore, rightly ob- 


2" Need we say that the threat was 
Indians have 
yet forgotten Amritsar and the 
ts, Sherwood incident, which was 
: proportion. 
it when an Indian officer has just 
lyed such a conspicuous part in the 
30006 of a white girl, Moghul Baz Khan's 
Wntrymen could well have been spared 
is reminder at this particular moment, 
tuly ingratitude is the blackest of sins, 


3 delivers 
Self in a different strain. Says our 
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the civilized man and the bruto, it is only 
the former-that can forget and forgive. 
This is non-violence carried to its 
extreme. To guard the sanctity of 
women has been the special concern 
of Indian culture. Once Khwaja 
Kamal-ud-din objected to the war 
waged by Rama with Rawan on the 
score simply of his wife having been 
kidnapped by the latter. Whether this 
was the only cause of the war of Rama- 
yana, this is not the occasion to discuss. 
The Khwaja must be aware, if he has 
reid Indian history that in India even 
sceptres and balls, and crowns and 
kingdoms, have served as pawns in the 
game to guard female sanctity. 
The throne of Chittore. was cast into 
the flames of the funeral pyre, on 
which the immortal Padmini, the 
Royal Consort of Bhimsen flung herself 
to-escape the lustful gaze of Ala-ud-din. 
We wish those good old traditions were 
revived to-day not in the case simply 
of white women, but of all women, no 
matter what their creed, colour,. or 
caste is. On female sanctity depends 
the sanctity of all human generations 
to come. Humanity should bless 
itself thiree, if it were to make it a 
mission of its future activities to make 
female sanctity scrupulously sacrosanct. 


HAVE THEY PROVED TRUE TO 
THEIR SALT ? 


Lord Reading, they say, has eaten 
the salt of India, and what else could 
he have taxed but his salt? He has, 
they say, not proved true to his salt. 
Who else has? Have the Executive 
Councillors, Hon. members of the 
Council of State, Hon. Members of the 
Assembly? ‘The efficacy of salt in en- 
suring the loyalty of a person is no more 
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noted among its properties in modern 
Materia Medicas. The moderns say, 
ib is a fib of ancients. 


U., P. MINISTERS’ RESIGNATIONS 


Hither the U. P. Ministers are made 
of a more erascible stuff or Sir William 
Marris is more of an autocrat than are 
their, or his, compeers in other provin- 
ces. The ministers have resigned their 
jobs, and the Governor has accepted their 
resignations. The U. P. Government, 
remarks the Leader, which probably is 
in the know of things, has long since 
presenting the spectacle of not ‘a happy 
family. The immediate cause of disrup- 
tion is what the Education Minister re- 
gards an insult to him, in that Sir Dela 
Fosse, a subordinate of his, has been 
allowed to lodge a suit against cer- 
tain officers of the University with- 
out asking the permisson of the 
Local Government. The Governor, 
fiirst in disagreement with the Educa- 
tion Minister, found later his way to 
accept his view and advised Sir Fosse 
to apply for sanction. The suit had in 
the meantime been instituted, and the 
Minister was of opinion that Sir Fosse 
should apply for a postponement of its 
hearing, and an attempt be made to 
arrive at a settlement if possible, out of 
court. To this the Governor could not 
find his way to agree. The minister 
thought that his position as head of the 
department would be compomised if the 
line of procedure adopted by Sir Fosse 
instead of being objected to as a serious 
contravention of Government Service 
Rules, were simply asked to be dittoed 
by a ex-post facto sanction. He has 

therefore, thrown up his job. The 
other minister has followed suit. ‘This 
no doubt was the only course of action 
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open to 8 self-respecting member of 
Government. A most gratifying fea- 
ture of the situation is that the ministe- 
rial half of Government has acted in 
concert. What was involved in the whole 
affair was a question of principle. It was 
no matter of mere personal affront. | 
The slight offered was to a ministernot — 


to Mr. C. Y. Chintamani. , 
THE AGE OF THE EARTH. 
The following summary of the 


various estimates formed till now, of 
the age of the earth, appears in the 
Scientific American. It will be seen 
that the latest estimate formed, coinci- 
des with the -computation arrived 
at by the Aryan seers, which is about— 
2,000 millions. The latter is exact. 
No scientific experiment could have : 
arrived at so precise a figure. The 
Arya rishis appear to have kept a re- 
cord of years since the time of creation. 
Just as there is no definite limit to © 
human ingenuity, so there is none to the 
different ways in which the approximate + 
age of the world may be estimated. Nor 
is there any to the degree of divergence 
which may be found between estimates — 
made, by two different scientists in sub- g 
stantially the samo way. The necessary — 
assumptions are so broad, the uncertainty 
so great as to how much. faster or slower | 
physical processes may have run millions 
of years ago than now, that no calcula- 
tion of the earth's age can be more than 
an. intelligent guess. Indeed, many of: 
the calculators emphasize this by giving - 
upper and lower limits which are often | 
very far apart. i 
Regardless of just how much numeri- 
cal- precision may attach to any given 
estimate, it is fair tosay that all estimate 
make the earth millions of years old 
It is again fair to say that all of them 
are interesting, alike for the method 
omployed and for tho result attained. 
So we have permitted Mr. Hilker to se 


E the accompanying summary of the 

inent scientists who have attacked the 
roblem, the methods of attack which 
hey have employed, and tho results which 
n have attained. In tho bargain, we 
immarize here some of tho more signifi- 
tnt estimates that have been made. 


Date Name Method Maxi- Mini- 
= mum . mum 
= in Millions of 

; Years 
852 Kelvin Temperature 400 20 
897 Kelvin Temperature 

j and Tides 40 20 

895 Poulton Biological 400 400 

ll860 Phillips Sedimentation 96 88 
-lls99 Geike.. Sedimentation 400 00 

U902 Sollas Sedimentation 80 84 


899 Joly Salt in Ocean I00 80 
“909 Sollas Salt in Ocean 50 80 
]I9I0—I5 Becker Salt in Ocean ]I00 80 
 I92I Russell Radio-activity 8,000 7,000 


When contemplating the earth in its 
relation to time, we might consider its 
lbirth as coincident with the first accretion 
oor in-falling of particles from the plane- 
ttesimal nebula. But this first nucleus 
Was not a planet nor can it be considered 
eas such until all or nearly all of the 
mebulous material had concentrated into 
tà single whole (Saturn is here excepted 
sas an unusual condition.) During this 
Jprocess of accretion, an enormous amount 
of heat was generated by the gravita- 
tional pull on the outer surface which 
resulted in local liquefaction of the rock 
‘mass and its consequent outpouring in 
the form of vast lava flows. 


Up to this time ‘the earth was in the. 
embryonic or formative state. Therefore 
Jet us consider its birth as the time at 
which tho lava flows cooled to a sufi- 
we low temperature to allow the 
urrounding envelope of vapour to condense 
ind fall upon the earth more or less as 
hat we know as rain. 


The question of age then, in the sonse 
ye shall use it, may be approached from 
hree distinct angles, The physical angle 


: abomic weight which is less. 
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takes into consideration the rate of cooling 
internal heat due to pressure, tidal 
stability, and the disintegration of cer- 
tain rock-forming minerals. The biolo- 
gical angle has to do with the evolution of 
living forms — while geologically the 
evidence is taken directly from that earth 
itse]f—its structure, the stratification of 
the rocks, and the deposition of the sedi- 
ments. 


In I872 Lord Kelvin applying, Fourier’s 
theory of thermal conductivity, came to 
the conclusion that superficial consolida- 
tion must have occurred not less than 
20,000,000 years agootherwise the under- 
ground heat would be far greater than it 
really is. Furthermore, he believed that 
had the earth solidified more than 
400,000,000 years ago, little inerease in 
temperature would now be noted as the 
centre is approached. With these two 
figures as extremes and giving the lesser 
somewhat the benefit of the doubt, he took 
9,80,00,000 years as a mean, giving this 
as the age of the earth. Later, King and 
Barus pointed out that owing to the 
friction of the tidal wave, the rotation of 
the earth is retarded and therefore slower 
now, than in the earth’s infancy. Influenced 
by these calculations, Kelvin in I897 
reduced the greater figure of this estimate 
to 40,000.000 years. 

The discovery of radium in 896 by 
Mme. Curie and the subsequent work 
of Becquerel, Rutherford, Strutt, and 
others in radioactivity threw a new light 
upon the working of natural forces. This 
Jed toan attempt at calculating the age 
of certain rocks and minerals by their 
helium content. Now it is well known 


that radium is a disintegration product of . 


uranium, brought about by the radiation 
ofa particles. During this decay, uranium 
changes to radium with uraniumx and 
jonium as intermediate products, and 
thence through radium A. B. C. D. E. F. 
and to radium G. This last is radio lead 
and differs from ordinary lead only in its 
As each of 
these changes is accomplished by expelling 
ono or more particles and as an 8 
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particle is an atom of helium, it will 
readily be seen that the-sum of tho helium 
and tho degradation product contained 
in any rock or mineral will be ths 
original amount of the parent element 
uranium. Giventhen these two factors 
and the rate of generation of helium which 
is fairly well known the age of the rock is 
easily calculated. ‘aking this method, 
Rutherford found the age of a cortain 
fergusonite to be something over 
rate of decay from uranium, changed this 
estimate to 247,000,000 years. In the 


same way, Strutt found the age of Ceylon: 


thorianite to be 280,000,000 years. He 
also placed the age of hematites from 
Carboniferous and the 000600 at 
50,000,000 and 8,000,000 years respec- 


tively, while he gave a figure of 225,000 
venrs for: certain phosphate modules. 


The figures arrived at by this method of 


calculation seem to follow approximately 
the geological order, the larger figuros 


boing given for the older formations. 
Large as these figures miy seem, however, 
the ages given for some minerals are still 
more startling, as for instance forgusonite 
at 0,550,000,000 years and ytirialite 
I,470,000,000 years. It may be said 
further that these figures are believed to 
be. minima, as some helium may have 
escaped. In the Scientific American for 
June 4, I92I, Russell presents perhaps 
the most careful collation of all this 
material that has been. made, and 
concludes that the earth is somewhere 
between one and eight billion years old. 


The biological angle of our problem is 
by far the most narrow, yet a certain 
amount of attention must be given it in 
order to appreciate the vast changes that 
have been wrought in life forms during 
the past ages. When we compare the 
single-celled ameba with the delicately 
constructed and brilliantly coloured sea- 
anemone, we are appalled by the thought 
ofthe time it must, of necessity, have 
taken for the latter to evolve from a 
shapeless bit of protoplasm similar to the 
former. How then may we look upon 
man without feeling the significance of 
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this factor ? Tho high dogree of speciali 
zation, that had been reached by the 
invertebrates in tho pre-Cambrian life- 
period was noted by Charles Darwin as 
early as I85), and he demanded an 
enormous period of tims to bring about 
this change. In 859 Thomas Huxley 
also asked for a very long pro-Cambrian 
life-pariod, and this dema2d was renewed 
in I895, when Poulton, in computing the 
earth’s age from. a biological point of 
view, even considered Lord Kelvin’s 
original maximum fingure of 400,000,000 
years none too long; while G. H. Darwin 
went so far as to ask that this is mul- 
a number from ]5 to 20. It 
would seem, however, that sorne of these 
figures are unnecessarily large. 

Turning now to geology, we must look 
to the earrh itself for an answer. For 
it is in the massive layers of rock that 
form the lithosphere that we may find 
the record of tho past. When the earth 
had sufficiently clooed to retain the water 
which condensed above and fell upon it 
streams formed and began to flow. Here 
then was tho beginning of erosion, the 
wearing away of the land by the 
water and carrying of material from the 
high land to deposit i5 in. the valleys 
beyond. Here, too, was the beginning of 
the ocean. As time passed, the accumula- 
tion of sediment upon the ocean floor 
grew to a great depth. The chemical 
action of the minerals in solution aided 
the enormous pressure of its own 
volume. solidified the sediment and result 
was rock. Then came a catastrophe. 
The warping of the earth’s crust. caused 
upheavals of the land In some places 
the floor of the ocean was lifted : high 
above the former water level, while 
parts of the land down-wapped into great 
declivities. or synclines. it must be under- 
stood, however that these chang is did not 
take place in a short time. On the con- 
traty, the, were of age-long duration. 
Meanwhilo erosion kept up its work The 
newly born vallyas became the ocoan and 
in land seas, while the one time ocean 
bed was caraied away by the wind and 
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water tobe redeposited in other 
Thus, we see that the land of 
-day was sea of vesterday and what 
to-day the sea may sometime becoine 
| land. 


Each stratum of rock, therefore, was 
t one t'me deposited from a body of 
Water, and its relativo thickness is an 
imdex to the length of time consumed in 
tthe process. Here and there we finda 
patum that has not been deposited in 
is manner, bub as theso are mostly 
igneous intrusions and lava flows with 
More or less volcanic dust and loses depo- 
Slits, they have little bearing on the pro- 
Mem at hand. We must keep in mind, 
S00, that any stratum of rock we measure 
iS} . only the part of the original mass 
Which has not been eroded away. Great 
Srrosion, however, is usually indicated by 
S arkeod non-conformity to the rock 
: albove, either in the character of the rock 
“iiself or in the contained fossils. 

Of the primordial rock, the rock formed 
by tho solidification of the original molten 
magma, we know little. But this lack of 

kmowledge is of no moment here, as our 
 &alculations begin only after this rock 
his become cold. We must therefore 
turn our attention to the succeeding 
strata of sedimentary rock, the thickness 
of which must indicate the time required 
00१ their information. It is not necessary 
“Ho catalogue the various strata with 
regard to thickness, as this would only 
fiend to entangle a problem already 
ttoo complex. The first great formation 
then with which we have to deal is the 
idrcheozoic. Here the Grenville series 
ilone has a thickness of over 94,000 feet. 
mmediately following this in the geolo- 
cal scale are the early and late Prot- 
ozoic .suberas, of which there is upward 
of 37,000 feet each exposed in the rocky 
Mountain region. The seven periods of 
f ihe Paleozoic, of which the Cambrian 
the oldest, have a varying thickness 
f from I0,000 to 30,000 feet. while the 
brata of the succeeding ages are some- 
hat under thogo fingures. In all there 
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are 64 miles of sediment resting 
"pon the basement complex. This is 
cquivalent to a layer 2300 fect thick over 
the entire surface of the earth. 


The time required to form a given 
thickness of rock depends largely upon 
the rate at which the sediment is brought 
down by tho streams. This rate is by 
no means constant bub is determined by 
the character of the country through which 
the various streams flow, by the slope of 
the land, by the annual rainfall, and 
humerous other factors. Data compiled 
by the United States Geological Survey 
for all rivers emptying into tho ocean 
give the total amount of material carried 
in solution annualy as 2735,000,000 tons. 
By deducting from this the percentage 
of the more soluble salt which are held 
in solution and converting the remainder 
into its equivalent volume of solid rock, 
John Phillips in 860, placed the age of 
the earth somewhere between 38,000,000 
and 96,000,000 years. Computing the time 
in this same manner. De Lapparent 
has given 67,000,000 years and 90,000,000 
as a minimum and maximum duration 
of the pre-Cambrian time and 27,640,000 
years as that which followed, while Sollas 
in 909 put the extremes at 34,000,000 and 


50,000,000 years. 


These last considerations, dealing with 
erosion by chemical denudation and the 
formation of the ocean, bring us to 
a second phase of the geological angle. 
This is the calculation of the age of 
the ocean, which as already has been 
seen, must be the same as that of the 
land. Over two hundred years ago (in 
ग75) Edmund Halley pointed out that, 
assuming a primitive fresh water ocean 
the amount of sal& now contained would 
be an index to its age, could sufficient 
data be had. As these data were not 
obtainable until within the past fow years 
it remained for such men as Joly, Sollas, 
Clark and others to attempt an answer. 
Roughly, the following are tho figures 
used by them. The total volume of the 
ocean taken as an average of that given by 
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Murray and Karstens is 302,000,000 cubic 
miles. The weight of sodium in solution 
is L4,L80—I2-I0 tons with I58,2 7,000 tons 
added, annually by the rivers. By the 
Na in ocean 
uso of the formula ————-—————— — 
Annual Na in rivers 
= age of ocean. J, Joly in I899 placed 
tao dcoan’s age at 97,600,000 years. Joly, 
however, failed to take three important 
factors into consideration ; namely, cyclic 
salt, salt of human agoncies and submarine 
salt. Cyclic salt is that which is lifted 
into the air by spray from the waves 
carried inland by the winds and 
dropped, later to be returned by the rivers. 
The value of this is placed at six per cent. 
The salt of human agencies, that is, mining 
and chemical industries, is placed at four 
per cent. while that extracted from the 
floor of the ocean is about one per cent. 
By using these factors for correction of 
Joly’s figures, Becker made the equation. 
॥4,[80 X ॥0--2. 


॥68,83॥ X ॥0--0 


A fourth and very important factor 
working in the opposite direction must 
also be taken into consideration. Four- 
fifths of the surface rock of the earth is 
sedimentary, and cach cycle of erosion 
and redeposite has further leachod out its 
sodium. It is reasonable to supposo then, 
that as time passed the amount of sodium 
delivered to the ocean grew less. ‘This 
is borne out by the fact that while the 
amount of chlorine in the ocean is greater 
than that of the other acid radicals just 
the reverse is true of the combined waters 
of the rivers. Clark has aptly shown this 
relation thus : in ocean CI SO, 4 ;> CO2 
while in river water CO > SO4> CI. 
Takimg this extraction for leaching out 
process into consideration Becker in I9I5 
placed the age of the ocean and therefore 
of the earth—at somewhere between 
60,000,000 and 00,000,000 years. 

Our lack of knowledge concerning tho 
interior of the earth, both as to its 
chemical composition and its physical 
stato, is one of tho most sorious obstacles 
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= 69,222,900. 
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‘on radio-activity or the atomic disintegra- | 


in the way of ascertaining its age. In 
accepting King's figures for tidal stability 
Lord Kelvin based his calculations upon 
the melting point of diabase. Now 
while we cannot dispute the assumption 
that diabase forins the basement complex, 
we know that there is an overlying couch 
of material, ranging in thickness from 84 
miles to 64 miles, which has a melting 
point much higher. Again, Kelvin was 
in error when he accepted the temperatura 
gradient of | degree Fahrhnheit in 50.6 
feet as universal. The work of Koenigs- 
burger, whose data were taken from 26 
nearly level inland regions in chemically 
unaltered rock, showed a variation in 
gradient from I degree Fahrenheit in 42.4 
fect to I degree Fahrenheit in 60.8 feet. 
It would appear from all these considera- 
tions that Jord Kelvins maximum 
figure of forty million years for the 
apparent geological age of the earth is | 
somewhat low. 


Regarding Darwin's and  Tuxley’s 
demand for a vast amount necessary to 
pring about the changes in life forms it 
may be said that this was because they 
saw evolution in the light of natural 
selection only. Recent theories 0 
orthogenesis would tend to reduce this 
time very materially. This. fact has been 
shown by Hugo deVries, who in ten: 
years brought about changes in the 
evening primrose which through natural 
selection alone might have required ten- 
fold that length of time. On tho other 
hand certain animal forms, suchas 
Lingula: have persisted almost without 
change from the base of the Cambrian 
onward. ~The foundation in known fact 
is weaker in the biological estimate than 
inany of the others. 


PS 


Aside from the fact that figures based 


tion of uranium are entirely out of = 
with those resulting from other methods 
of computation there are other reason 
that lead us to believe them to be in erron 
Helium does not necessarily occur with 
uranium. Strutt found it in considerable 
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mntities in beryls containing no radio- 
ive parent whatever. Furthermor 


tum, P. G. Nutting failed to discover 
nium,thorium or radium even in a 30foot 
roduction of it. Helium is’ present in 
nebulae and hotter stars, bub so far 
y have failed to show any trace of the 
dio-active elements. Again, I7,t45 liters 
| surface of the 
“rth each year by a spring in Santenay, 
nee. This, if derived from radio-active 
**ay would require 500,000,000 metric 
s of pitchblend. G. F. Becker in गर्व 
f tought strong arguments against this 
ethod of computation. 


A glaneo at the table above wil, 
SUffice to show that the only concordant 
“itsulis are in the figures taken from 
i data, either by measurement 
Í the sedimentary deposits or by tho 
odim chloride content of the ocean. 
hile stratigraphy as a means of measur- 


Ing timo is of the highest value, it cannot 
be regarded as infallible. Certain 
conditions may have existed when tho 
carth was young whieh make the most 
careful of calculations worthless. Moist 
and arid climates are easily distinguished 
in the later geological periods by their 
fossil fauna and flora; but during the 
ages previous to the carboniferous a 
eduction of this kind is difficult to say 
the least, if not impossible. How, then 
shall we say that the annual sedimentation 
during the pre-combrian was great or 
little ? To bring the problem of sediraen- 
tation down to our own age, we may cite 
the incident of the peat bog in Germany. 
According to figures based upon the rate 
of deposition this bog is 8,000 years old 
As a matter of fact, coins were found in 
the base of it beari g the stamp of 
Claudius Caesari ! 

The point of greatest uncertainty in 
calculations based upon stratigraphical 
data is the pre-Cambrian. 
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